OF 
OW. 


or 


r ra Cy AT 
Vor. XX V.—No. 
PRACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S 
COLLEGE, London.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., 
will commence aCOURSE of LECTURES on WEDNESD AY, 
APRIL1S, at9a.m,, having especial reference to the : uppli at 
of Geology to E NGINE ERING, MINING, ARCHITECTU R E. 
and AGRICULTURE.—The Lectures will be continued on 
each succeeding Friday and by ag : iy at the same hour. 
Fee 12. Ils. 6d. Rn. W. JELF, D.D.. Principal. 
qPHE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
39, King-street, Cheapside, } , London, 
Established 1834 
This is a purely Mutual Life Assur ance Society. On the 
Ist January, 1863, the capital was 43: 1. &s invested in 
Government and Real Securities, cre ated entirely by the 
steady accumulation of the Premiums, and all belonging to 
the members. The Assurances in force were 1,605,875/., and 
the Income upwards of 71,6007. per annum. 
«| Ca __ CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
A ICIDENTS by ROAD, RIVER, 
RAILWAY: 

ACCIDENTS in the FIELD, the STREETS. or at HOME 
May be provided against by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LonpDON 

140,000. has been alr v P aid a 
COMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
in 75 Fatal Cases, and 6880 Cases of Personal Injury. 

Rates and further ps urtic ulars may be obtained at the Railway 
Stations, of the Lo al : gents, or of the 
HEAD OFFIcE, 64, CornuILt, Lonpon, E.C 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
tailway Passengers Assurance Company, 
Finpowered by special Act of Parliament, 1849. 
THE PRESS. 
O PRINTERS, NEWSPAPER 
PROPRIETORS. and others.—To be DISPOSED OF 
by Private Treaty, ‘the COPYRIGHT, GOODWILL, and 
WORKING PLANT of a well-established LOCAL WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER in a manufacturing town in Lancashire. It 
has a good circulation, and a respectable advertising connec- 
«tion. "The plant comprises excellent single-cylinder printing 
machine, steam-engine, boiler, and ‘gearing all in thoroug sh 
working order, with roller moulds and all requisites complete, 
a sufficiency of type, part new, and all in good condition, 
The above property is not being sold through any effect the 
resent state of Lancashire may be supposed to have had upon 
it, bat for other reasons, which can be satisfactorily shown. 
It presents a first-class opportunity to a man of ability and 
energy. A portion of the purchase money could lie at interest, 
if required. 
Apply, by letter only, to “Zora,” care of Mr. R. F. White, 
33 Fleet- street, London, E.( 


‘COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. 
E SHER, SURRE -EY.—The SONS of 


GENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW, 
and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
and INDIA, by the Rev. CHARLES CLARKE, &c. &c.; from 
eight years old and upwards. Terms according to age and 
requirements, 


/ BENEFICED and MARRIED 
4% CLERGYMAN, a Cambridge M.A., residing in Chest ire, 
whose son (then 12} years old) to ¢ ‘the Uppingham Scholar- 
ship of last year, receives THR E E or FOUR BOYS. between 
the ages of 8 and 12, to EDUC ‘EE tor PUBLIC or PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS. There are two vs : References to the Head 
Master of Uppingham, &c., &c. Terms ninety guineas 
Apply by letter to“ C, M. A” (No, 495), Field Office, 
346, Strand, London. 


DUCATION.—PRIVATE 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN only, between the ages of six and thirteen. The ¢ gn 
ofthe Establishment is to thoroughly ground pupils for the 
Public Schools, &c. There is a VACANCY for a pupil, who 
Would be received at 25 guineas (usual terms 50). 
very healthy: two hours from London by rail 
play ground and garden. Each boy has a separate bed. Cor- 
poral punishment in no case resorted to. References to clergy- 
men and medical men. 

For prospectus, address the PRINCIPAL, 
Weltchurch, Hants. 

N.B. A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen (boarders 
only), “under the age of thirteen—in connection with this 
establishment—is conducted by Mrs. Scort, aided by 
teachers, Apply by letter to Hurstbourne Honse. 


WANTE tD by a Young Lady, a SITUA- 


TION as GOVERNESS in a private family where the 
children are young, or as Under Teacher in a good school. 
Acquirements English t! 1oroughly, French, and music. 

Apply by letter “ A. B.."’ Post-office. Faversham, Kent. 


CHOOL TRANSF ER or PARTNER- 
SHIP with view to transfer, near London. A good 
Opportunity for a Clergyman or Graduate, with some capital, 
and able to bring a few pup m of good ¢ lass. 
Address"! “Ss. T. 113, Fleet-street. 


Hurstbourne House, 


A LADY, with a Y oung F ‘amily, re siding at 

a watering place between Brighton and Southse: a, 
would be glad to take charge of YOUNG CHILDREN 
quirmg change of air. ‘'wo nurses are kept, and every 
attention would be paid. For terms, per week or month, 
apply by letter to A. (No. 532), 346, Strand. W.C. 


OOD-ENGRAVING.—Mr. 


respectfully announces to Publishers, Authors, Inven- 
tors, Manufacturers, &c., that he has increased facilities for 
executing every branch of the Art, in the best style, and at 
moderate charges. 
London: 21, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


V WHAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


isathought often occurring to literary minds, public 
eters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
d answer to the inquiry may be obtained. 
A Sprcimen Book or Types, and information for ¢ 
Sent, Ona plication. by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London, 


uthors, 


| tlemanly 


Situation | 
Has a good 


GILKS | 


APRIL, 18 


THE 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 
APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 


{ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 
ments Offered are entered on the Gratuifous Educational 
Registry. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without p ay- 
ment of any fee. Address the GRatfurrous Epucation 
Rearstry, Critic Oflice, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, wee 
Notice pplicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference; anda 
two stamps for the reply. 


GCHOOL PAR! NE RSHIP. 
experienced in tuition, and who has b 
principal of a school, wishes a Partne 
ladies’ school. Address, inclos 
Vellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


30x’ SCHOOL, within thirty 
» London, wanted by two sir de ladies ; the i 
Addre losing t 


Iso inclose 


A LADY 


en several years 


which must not exeeed 100/, 
Lox 6366, 19, Wellington-street, Str and, W C 


TNT u ‘ val 
WANTED a FIRST-CLASS 
: SCHOOL, within thirty mi 
of which are good, and the number of pupils about filt 
Premium must not exceed 200/ Address, ink losing 
stamps, Box 6368, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 


A’, ENGLISH TE AC HE 1 


re paratory 
Box 6370, 1 


0 y . 

} E AD- MASTER of a Yorkshire Grammar- 

i00l, The endowment (295/. per annum) is paid to 

Must be a graduate of an English University, 

and a clergyman of the Church of gland. Testimonials 

received up to 7thof April. Address. inclosing two stamps, 
30x 6372, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


\" ASTER of an endowed school, in Devon- 
4 shire, The vacancy will occur at Midsummer next, 
and candidates must send in their application and testimonia's 
by the 15th of April. The master is entitled to a spacious 
dwelling house, and premises suited for forty or fifty 
boarders; also to about 3/. per annum. None but graduates 
of the Universities need apply. Address, ns losing two stamps, 
30X 6°74, 10, Wellington-street, Stran d, IC. 


RESIDE! NT MASTER, in a good school in 

the S.W. district of London, to assist in junior classics, 
mathematics, and English, and to share with other masters 
the usual ont of school duties. Must be a member of the 
Church of England, an experienced teacher, and about = 
years of age. Salary 50/. Address, ine ane two stamps, Bo 
6576, 16, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 


LADIES’ 


les of London, the 


wanted in a 
»a knowledge of 

ian. Must be 
losing two stamps, 


), Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


the mast 


E OUSE MASTER in a _ Devonshire 

grammar school, until Midsummer. Must be a fair 
classical scholar with a good knowledge of Euclid. and of gen- 
manners and deportment. One who would take 
part in the boys’ games would be preferred. Remuneration 
board, lodging, washing, and travelling expenses, the use of a 
very good library, and assistance in studies by the master (a 
double honour man). Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6373, 
10, Wellington-street, “Str and, W.C. 


mh . ye ° 
PEMPOR: ARY MASTER of a Stafiordshire 
grammar school. Salary at the rate of 2007. per annum, 
witha capitation fee of 10s, per quarter forevery boy attending 
the school: at present the number is fifty-three. Must be a 
graduate of Oxford, Cambridge, or Darham, and a member of 
the Established Church. Testimonials to be sent in on or 
before the 6th of April. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 6880, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


j TRANGLER. A_ young gentleman, 


between 18 and 19, wishes to read the higher branches 
of mathematics with a High Wrangler, whose residence is in 
London or its southern suburbs. Applicants to state terms. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6382, W, Wellington- 
street, Strard, W.C 
RB ’ 
WANTED a GOOD GEN TERAL 
ASSIST ANT. Qualifications, plain and ornamental 
writing, elementary French, Latin,’ and drawing, and the 
general routine of school business. Applicants to state age, 
salary require >. Locality Berkshire. Address, inc “naa 
stamps, Box 63 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


aaa ° ° 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN is desirous of 
4 meeting with acompetent person willing to give even- 
ing tuition in French and general education. Applicants to 
state terms. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6586, 10, Wel- 
lington-street. Strand. W.C 


TXT > wy . 
J! NIOR MASTER wanted in 
e in the suburbs of London, Must be 
elementary classes in Latin, French, and mathematics, write 
a good hand, and play on the harmonium. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 6385, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


- + aa ¢ > 2 6. 
G OVERNESS for a finishing school, 

x London. Wanted a lady in habit and manners, 
cided religious principles, either Church or Wesleyan, 
thorough English scholar. Age 30. Address, 
stamps, Box 6890, 10, Wellington-street. Strand 


rh mma . " ° 
OVERNESS wanted, of the Established 
religion. Requirements, English, French (acquired in 
Paris), and music. Anplicants to state salary, &c. Address, 
inclo sing twostamps, Box 6392, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


YOUNG FRENCH LADY, as French 
+ governess, wanted in a family where the English 
governess takes the head in the school-room. She is required 
to be a liberal Protestant, a lady in manner and of good 
connexions, and to speak with perfectly pure accent. She 
will have to take part in the general education and to super- 
intend the practise. Salary 50/. Address, inc losins g twostamps 
Box 6394, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, ‘WAC 


a college 
able to take the 


near 
of de- 
and a 
inclosing two 


Price 6d.; stamped 7d. 


A FRENCH LADY is wanted in a good 
class boarding-school near town, to bans her 

ge of music desirable Ad lress, i 

10, Wellington-street. Strand, 


language. A knowle 
two stamps, Box 6396, 


\ TANTED ina lady’s school a young lady 
to instruct junior pupils (no salary give: 
+ home is offered. and ever) 
impre vement. A Wesleyan preferre l, 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Bo 


street, Strand, W.C. 
wanted in a hichly- 


YOUNG LADY 
£ respectable board ng-school, to take charge of the young 
gentlemen's wardrobes, and to super inte nd the ir prac ti e on 
the piano, Applicants to state age, giv 
Address, inelosing two stamps, Box 640, 
at, Strand, W.C 


wkshire. 
“Wellington- 


Wellit igton- 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 
the fi I — ‘ sa a nents ante 
, or further | 


[particulars of 


R 
We lington-stree¢ tra 
licants by letter s! ild ot he nber of 
SOX in eact 1 Case, to facilitate reference; 
two stamps for ré 


80 1NCLOSe 


+ 
N OXFORD M.A 
4 desires ENGAGEMENT for an h 
five p.m,in London. He could receive pupils at 
bers in the rning three or four times a week 
<perience in private tuition 
, Latin, French, mathematics, g 
law, and general literature. Re 
and moderate. Address, inc! osing 
10, Wellington-street. Strand. W.C 


r . Ts ‘ ‘ 

PRIVATE TUTO R—A Cambridge 

Gr aduate, ex] verienced in preparing the sons of not 

Tniversities, Harrow, poet her public 

PU PLLS in the south or south-west dis- 

a VISITING.TI TORSHIP. He also 

r Arn ly or Civil Service examinations, and super- 

preparati The highest references. 

ss, in losing two stamps, Box 12,165, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in French, German, 
Italian, and first-class mathematics, by a Graduate of 

the University of Berlin. Also le 1001s on German 
and French literature. history, &c. ‘terms moderate. Has 
had considerable experience in tuition nd ean | well rec m- 
mended Age Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,167, 
10, Wellingt« yn-str eet, Strand, W. 


AS wth hee I sASSI¢ 
4 MATHEMATICA saan Act in aschool, bya B,A 
of London. Has has ¢ aid rience in tuition, and is 
fully competent to ‘teach Greek, Lat en h sonversation- 
ally), German (with a pure accent), ¢ mé ons matics, includ- 
ing arithmetic. aigebra, Euclid, plane trigonometry, and con 
Salary fr n 800 to 100d Satisf actory restimon 
from f ri princip . Address, inclosing two stamps, 


, 10 . Wellin 


As TUTOR a 
graduate of tee 
class mathem< Ss, (rreek, 
Age 26 Salary} moderate. 
Address, 


Strand, 


street, 
. oper > OTOn yy 

{> FUTOR or ASSISTANT, by a gentle- 
4 man who has had considerable experience in tuition, 
can offer good cestimoniais and references, and whose acquir- 
ments are English generally, Latin, and the rudiments of 
Greek and French, Euclid, algebra, trigonometry, mensurs- 
tion, arithmetic, and if required, writing. Salary sixty 
guineas, Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,173, lv, 
Wellington-street, Strand, od 


a ‘Tr ip 
I ANISH LANGUAGE.—A young Dane 
of respectability residing in Copenhagen and with the 
best references, is desirous of removing to London, if a sufli- 
cient number of ladies and gentlemen should wish to be 
instracted in the above language. Address, inceeene s two 
stamps, Box 12,175, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
cn , moa 
S GOVERNESS, 
competent to teach E ng glish and music 
take the entire charge of her pupils war lrobe 


vears in he t situation. Age 20. Salary about 15/. 
inclosing two stamps, Box 12.177, 10, Wellington-street, 


S GOVERNESS in a family or school, by 
4 a lady of much experience in tuition, having finished 
the education of several young ladies. Is competent to teach 
Fresich and Italian (acquired abroad), thorough English, 
drawing in various styles, and music to advanced pupils. Ad- 
ver 5 years of age, and a widow. Salary required, if 
in a family, 502. ; if in a school, 24/., with board and education 
for achild. In both eases laundry and travelling expenses. Is 
at present residing in the suburbs of London... Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 12.179. 10, Wellington-street, W.C 


S GOVERNESS in a family, by a Parisian 
4 Protestant, whose mother in an English lady, and whose 
father was a field-officer in the French anny. Advertiser is on 
the point of leaving an engagement in an English nobleman’s 
family. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,181, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


y NOG: Sate ° 
A GOVERNESS in a family, where music 
4 is not necessary, or is taught by a master, by, 
ten y ears’ experience in tuition, who is ac customaed 
ind can teach English thorough] ¥e- 
icquired abroad), Latin to Caesarpar 
rs. She would not object to educatin 
families. if music were otherwise arran, 
m 60 /.to70l. Age 28. Address, inclosing typ 
, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C, 


(Wadham 


ur or t 


Co lege), 


two stamps, 


»e=- 


resin $ 


A L and 


by a 
‘tase rsity « serlir Teaches first- 
Latin *h, German, and Italian. 
Hash 1 experience in tuition 
inclosing two st " 10, Wellington- 
W.C. 


x 12,171, 


by a young lady whe is 
No objection to 
Was three 
Address, 
Ww.c. 


iseris 
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THE CRITIC. 





S GOVERNESS, COMPANION, or both 
4 combined, by a young lady, respectably connected, and 
ympetent to take the entire charge of the education 








Wwiho 18 ¢ 

of a small family; or to act as the companion, amanuensis, and 

reader to an elderly lady. A moderate salary with a com- | 

fortable home is the remuneration sought. Age 18. At pre- 

sent residing in the suburbs of London. Address, inclosiag two 

stamps, Box 12,185, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
AS. GOVERNESS in a family or school, by 

ng lady possessed of good references and testimo- 


8, and thor yughly competent to teach English, music, 





n 
8 ging, drawing and French. She has had six years’ expe- 
rience in tuition, partly in a family and partly in a school, 
Salary 301 and laundress. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
12,157, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


LADY, accustomed to tuition, is desirous | 





“ of meeting with a SITUATION in a school or family 
She can teach French, English, music, and singing. Salary 30/ 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,189, 10, Wellin gton- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


LADY, 40 years of age, daughter of a 


f clergyman of the Established Church, desires a 
SITUATION of trust and responsibility. She has had much 
experience as a governess, and possesses testimonials ¢x- 


pressing the utmost confidence in her principles and general 
capabilit References unexceptionable. Address, inclosing 
two star nips, Box 12,101, 10, Wellington-street, W.C 


\ LADY, 

4 French ac 
had fifteen years 
Address 


Street, Strand, W.C 


LADY, 


= ° . : 
competent to mstruct in English 
toon: in Paris, and drawing, and having 
experience, is desirous of a re-engagement. 





who can be highly recommended, 
is wishing ra re-engagementas GOVERNESS, in a 
family where the pupils are young. She has had some years 
xperience in tuition, and can impart an English education 
with music and the rudiments of French. Good references. 
Salary 301. Age 23. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
12,195, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


A$ MIST RESS of' an infant school, or of ¢ 

village British school. Advertiser has been trained, . 
experienced in the duty she seeks, and can produce satisfac- 
tory testimonials as to Christian character and educational 
competency. Age 53. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
12,197, 16, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AY. RESIDENT GOVERNESS to young 
hildren, or as COMPANION, by a lady who has been 
saged in tuition twelve years, and is accustomed to the 

management of children, Acquirements, English in all its 

branches, fluent French (acquired in Paris), the rudiments of 

German, music to pupils under fourteen, needlework gene- 

rally. Age 33. Salary from 4 lu. Address, inclosing two 

stamps, Box 12,199, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 


AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family, 
not in a school, and to pupils from the age of ten to 
fourteen. Advertiser is the daughter of a clergyman, and her 
wcjuirements are English, French and music (very good), Ger- 
man, singing, and elementary drawing. Salary 60 guineas 
per —- Age 27. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
| , Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


12,201, 
» Top ; 7 
AS. [TEACHER (resident) of SINGING 
F and PIANOFORTE, in a ladies’ school, by a lady 
whose experience extends over eight years, during which 
time she has had upwards of 150 pupils, and the conducting of 
the musical practice in a cathedral city. High testimonials, 
Salary from 401. to 501. Age 38. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 12 203, 10, Wellington-street Strand, W.¢ 


























/ S USEFUL COMPANIO N, « or to 

attend on an Le aay. The country preferred. 

Terms moderate, Advertise as three years in her last 

situation. Age 20, Will be disengaged in Jane. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 12,205, 10, Wellington-street, W.C 

" , ° 
A WIDOW desires a re-engagement as 
4 GOVERNESS ina family or school. Can give good 
; : : 


French, and Italian (ac- 





references, Acquirements Englis 
quired abroad), drawing, paintir 
Address, inclosing ae stamps, 
street, Strand, W 


YOUNG LADY in her 20th 
i desirous of obtaining immediately a situation as teacher 
ina school. Acquirements, English, music, and French. Good 
references, Salary required for the first year 12/. with 
laundress, Address, incl a two stamps, Box 12,209, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W. 


S ASSISTANT MISTR ESS in a large 
4 girls’ school; Yorkshire and a national school preferred. 
Advertiser is 19 years of age, and completed her apprentice- 
ship in Topcliffe National School. Is a good neediewoman, 
can sing, and can refer to one of H.M.'s inspectors and to the 
clergyman of the parish. Salary not less than 201. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 12,211, 10, Weilington-street, W. 


RTICLED PUPIL, in a a 
where experience in teaching could ve gained, by a 
young lady about eighteen years of age. Locality Devonshire, 
Address, with full particulars, inclosing two stamps, Box 
12,213, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.U. 





and music. Salary li 
Box 12,207, 10, Wellington- 


year, is 





good 


TRELOAR'S KAMPTULICON, or 
CORK FLOOR-CLOTH. 
WwW arehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C, Manufactory, Holland- 
street. 
RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 
MATTING and DOOR MATS. — Shippers. aunty 
Dealers, and Large Consumers will find at 42, LUDGATE- 
HILL the best assortment of these goods at the Rig prices, 
—T. TRELOAR, Manufacturer, 42, L udgate-hill, E.C. Manu- 
factory, Holland-street. 


- 
fru RNITURE. —B. ARTHOL OMEW and 
FLETCHER GUARANTEE every ARTICLE they 
SELL. For the satisfaction of intending purchasers they 
have permission to refer to many of their customers, clergy - 
men and others, in various parts of thecountry. Their prices 
are the lowest compatible with quality, 
Spanish Mahogany Extending Dining-tables, 4{t. 
WAT Wiiie-arosen canner sosneysonge enqesg cen congue ssepen poeneenss apesnnnsonen sae £5 5 0 
Spanish Mahogany Dining-room cee upholstered 
in morocco ....., ete cesecocece «(each) 018 6 
Elegant drawing- room ‘Sui t “£10 To 0 to 5210 0 
100 Wardrobes, from . vobunihatonse . 2 2 0to 5210 0 
Several Se seeh-hend | Suites of Dra awing-room, Dining- 








room, and Chamber Furniture to be sold at half their value. 
Estimates for furnishing any sized house, and illustrated 
catalogues free by post. 
217 and 219, Tottenham-conrt-road, and 9, Alfred-place, 
London, W. 





sing two stamps, Box 12,193, 10, Wellington- | 


Choice Vintages. Now Bottling, 100 Pipes, 1858 Vint- 
age. Old Bottled Solera, E. J. Brown, and Pasto Sherries, 
1857 Sparkling Moselles, Hocks, and Champagnes. First 
Growth Clarets, burgundies, and very old Virgin Marsalas, &c. 
GEORGE SmitH, 86, Great Tower-street, London, E.C., &. &. 


Price Lists of all Wines Post Free, Terms Cash, or 


| QED BOTTLED PORT.—20,000 Dozens, 








Reference. 


enac Brandies 


Extraordinary Old 
Old Store Scotch 


, 
Old Jamaica Rum, ag 
and Irish Whiskies. I 


Pa 








reign Liquet 1 





| [ ARPER and ELLAM’S ENFIELD 
| RIFLE SAUCE. ‘This celebrated sauce imparts a 
| fine rich, piquant flavour of peculiar delicacy, unequalled by 


any European sauce, to fish, game, wild towls, gravies, steaks, 
cold-meat, &c. May be had re tail of Chemists and 
Grocers Wholesale agent, Messrs BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon-street. London; or of the Manufacturers 


HARPER and ELLAM, Enfield. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. AWARDED 
BY THE JURORS OF CLASS 2, 
FOR THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen, &c 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., GLascow and Lonpoyn. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
| Ironmongery and Furnishing Warehouses. 


A Price Furnishing List sen 
DEANE DON BRIDGE, 


AND CO., LON 
Established A.D. 1700. 
‘ Y x LP al Al men ‘ 4 
‘| PDEANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, 
celebrated for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled 
for quality and cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and 
complete, affording a choice suited to the taste and means of 
every purchaser. The following are some of the prices for 
Ivory-handled Knives—each blade being of the best steel, 
bearing our name, and warranted 
EGG GItRSGISS61 «6 . 
140/160) 190; 230 | 23) 29 
120; 120) 150) 180) 20 ‘ 


hashes, 








Post Free. 


Table Knives, per doz. 

Dessert ditto 
Per pair. | 

Carvers, JOiNnt......ceee 46! 586 66 74 & 9) 11 


Oe sECTRO - PLATED SPOONS - and 
FORKS, The best manufacture. well finished, 
ngiy plated, Every article stamped with our mark and 
wenn ha 








FIDDLE BEEDED. KINGS, LILY, 

|} 2nd 

} qua 
_, Per dozen. |sd.| s.d|s.d.| s.d.)s8.d. 
Table Spoons... | 33 0 | 400 | 440 | 580 | 540 | 660 | 580 
Table Forks...... ; 310/880] 440 | 560) 540) 640) 560 
Dessert Forks | 230/290] 320 400/870 | 460] 400 
Dessert Spoons | 240 | 300) 820 420] 3870! 480) 420 
Tea Spoons,..... | 146/180 | 220 260] 260 | 320} 260 


Best.) 2nd. | Best. Best. 
| 


[ EANE and Co.’s NEW ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE and priced FURNISHING LIST may 
be had on application or post free, This list embraces the 
leading articles from all the various departments of their 
establishment, and is arranged to facilitate purchasers in 
the selection of goods. It comprises Table Cutlery, Electro- 
plate, Lamps, Baths, Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Britannia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, 
Culinary Utensils, Turneryv, Brushes, Mats, &c. &c. 


YEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
» WIL LIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusive ly tothe SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, an d marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most distin- 
guished in this country. 
tedsteads, from ....... 
Shower Baths, from 8s. Od. to 61, each 
Lamps (Moderateur), from... 6s. 0d. to 81. 10s. each. 
( a anal kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza ¢ 4s. 9d. per gallon. 
ilustr sted Catalogues sent (per post) free. 
39, Oxford- street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s- place ; and 1, Newman-mews, London. 


~ AT 
y ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, Buyers of the above are re- 
quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON'S SHOW -ROOMS They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY- 

PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 
= cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workms anship. 

t ‘stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 3/. 15s. to 337. 10s. ; 
d fenders, with standards, 7/. to SJ. steel fen- 
3. 3s. to iil. ; ditto, with rich ormola ornaments, from 
3s, to 18/.; chimney-pieces from 1. to 1002; fi ‘irons, 
8d. the set to 4/7, 4s. The B U RTON and all other 

l STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


pa: ‘ ‘ Ary, 

ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.~ 
The increased and increasing use of gas in private 
houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from 
the various manufacturers in metal and glass all that is 
new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, 
adapted to offices, passages and dwelling-rooms, as well as to 
have some designed expressly for him; these are on SHOW 
over his TWENTY LARGE ROOMS, and present, for 
novelty, y, and purity of taste, an unequalled assort- 
ment. ‘They are marked in plain figures, at prices proportion- 
ate with those which have tended to make his Establishment 
the largest and most remarkable in the Kingdom—viz., from 


12s. 6d. (two-light) to 227. 
\ TILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
ATALOGUE may 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CA 

be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 
Iilustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver, and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Redsteads, Bedding. Bedroom 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Twenty large Shov rooms, at 

‘Oxford-street, W. 
1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Sawn man-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's 





. 12s. Gd. to 207. each 


















































splace ; 











and1, Newman-mews, London. 


London | 


| PANIES, 
12s, 6d, cloth; 





NEw LAWS of the SESSION of 1862 

a — = 

The following New Laws of this Session are published by th 
LAWTIMES. Copies will be sent by post to orders forwarded 
immediately :—~ 


HE JOINT 
CORECEED ATO AC" : 
COX'S LAW and PRACTI Nig of JOINT STOCK COM- 
By E. W. COX. Ksq., Recorder of Falmouth. Price 
14s. 6d. halt calf; 15s. 6d. calf. 


Now ready, 


BI ICK COMPANIES 


ra] QO TIC ry r MIeppa 

DATERSON’'S PRACTICAL STATUTES 

of 1862, giving, in a compact form for the pocket or bag 

all the Statutes rec required by the Practitioner, with coplous 

Notes and Index. Price 12s, 6d. cloth; 14s. 6d. half calt; 
15s, 6d. calf 


YHE HIGHWAYS ACT, included in the 

_ THIRD EDITION of FOOTE'S LAW of HIGHWAYs. 
ty WM. FOOTE, Esq., of Swindon. Price 10s. 6d. cloth; 
12s. Gd. half calf; 13s. 6d. calf. 


HE MERCHANDISE 
By H, B. POLAND, Esq., 


58. 6d. 
VHE PAROCHL AL 
SAUNDERS, Esq 


At. Brt. W. 
Price 3s, 6d. 
mn > <7 > > 
PART T. of VOL. II. of DORIA and 
MACRAE'S NEW PRACTICE in BANKRUPTCY, 
comprising the Law Relating to the Choice of Assignees, 
their Rights, Du and Liabilities, the Nature of the Property 
vested in them, and the Administration of the sankrupt's 
Estate, the Last Examination, the Order of Discharge and its 
Effects. VPrice 7s. 6d. 


THE SECOND EDITION ot 

UNDERS and COX'S CRIMINAL LAW CONSO- 
LIDATION ACTS, containing the addition of all the New 
Criminal Law of the last Session and Digest of Cases decided 
during the last year. Price 12s. 6d. cloth, 








MARKS ACTS. 
3arrister-at-Law. Price 
ASSESSMENTS 


, Recorder of Bath, 












Nearly ready, 
MHE TRANSFER of LAND ACTS. By 
EDW. NUGENT AYRTON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
with all the Forms, &c. 


HE NEW EDITION (being the Third) 
of HALLILAY'’S ANSWERS to the EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS, brought down to this time, and adapted to 


the new laws of this Session. 
HE NEW LAW of ART COPYRIGHT. 
ty E. M. UNDERDOWN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Price 6s. 6d. cloth. 





BE AUT IE U L PO STRY: the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





Now ready, price 1s. (monthly), 
vr >xrr a : 
HE INVESTMENT JOURNAL designed 
to supply to Investors and to their Solicitors, Age nts, 
Brokers, &c., in a condensed form for ready reference, all the 
information required relating to every kind of Investment 
thus arranged: 
I. Landed Investments. 
Ist. Land for Sale. 
2nd. Land Sold, 
II. Investments in Public Stocks and Funds. 
Ist. Home. 
2nd, Foreign. 
IIT. Investments in Railways. 
IV. Investments in Banks. 
V. Investments in Mines. 
VI. Investments in Joint-Stock Companies, &c. 

By an Alphabetical arrangement easy access will be ob- 
tained to all the facts and figures of the month relating to 
each kind of investment, so as to enable the inquirer to ascer 
tain their value to buy or sell, 

In addition to this there will be lists of projected companies 
and other useful intelligence forming a complete conspectus 
of the monetary affairs of the time. 

The Jnvestment Journal will be sent by post to subscribers. It 
will be published on the Ist of each month. 

Orders and Advertisements, for which it will be an excellent 
medium, to besent to the Office of the /nvestment Journal, 1, 
Wellington-street, Strand. 

N.B.—It is designed to be of special interest and utility to 
Solicitors. 


|] E SOMMIER BLASTIQU K 
4 PpORTATIF. a foundation for all mattress beddil 
should be elastic, and the usual spring mattress is too hee 
and cambersom for general use. HEAL and SON'S new 
patent LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF is made in 
three separate parts, and is theretore light and portabl 
also cheap and durable; and as it has no stuffing on th 


it cannot harbour moth. 
if EAL and SONS’ ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 10 
bedsteads, as well as of 150 different “articles of bedroom 
furniture, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, bedstead, 
bedding, and bedroom furniture manufacturers, 196, ‘Tottel- 
ham-court-road. W. is 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. oN 

OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN 
e MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the C ommercial 
World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that 
by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 
Steel Pens, he has introduced a New Series of his useful pro- 
ductions, which, for excellence of temper, quality of material 
and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal 
approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the facsimile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of W riting taught 
in Schools. 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- 
street, Birmingham; at 91, John-street, New York, and at 
37, Gracechurch-street, London, 
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L HACHETT E ein CO. ‘FRENCH 

Je PUBLISHERS and FOREIGN IMPORTERS, 
London: 18, King William-street, Strand, W,C. 

Paris: 77, Boulevard St. Germain. 
> 

RAILWAY LIBRARY. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

COMPLETE WORKS OF THE PRINCIPAL FRENCH 
AUTHORS. 

LIBRARY OF THE BEST FOREIGN NOVELS. 

GUIDES AND ROAD BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 

ENCYCLOP.EDIAN DICTIONARIES. 

LITERARY, ARTISTIC, HISTORICAL, AND PHILOSO- 
PHICAL PUBLICATIONS, 

MISCELLANEOUS ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, TEXT, AND TRANS- 
LATIONS. 

Catalogues supplied by post on receipt of a postage stamp : 

EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, 

CATALOGUE ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED WITH 
AUTHORS’ NAMES AND THEIR SEVERAL WORKS, 

LIST OF HACHETTE’S GREEK aND LATIN CLASSICS, 

LIST OF HACHETTE’S FRENCH RAILWAY LIBRARY 

CATALOGUE OF DRAWING MATERIALS, GEOME- 
TRICAL MODELS, AND) MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOL 
ARTICLES. 

LIST OF FRENCH AND GERMAN PERIODICALS AND 
NEWSPAPERS. 

GERMAN LIST. 


18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
W.C. 


CALMON, “TROUT, os C HAR OV A 
kJ are being HATCHED in the FIELD WINDOW, and 
may be Seen | by the Public. 

NEW PARISH LAW. 
Just published, price 3s. 
HE PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENT ACT 
1862, with Instructions, Notes, and Index. ys: We 
SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bath, Author of the “ New 
Practice of Magistrates’ Courts, &c. 
LAW TIMEs Office, 10. Wellington-street. 


ust ‘published, price 2s. 6d. 
IBLIO TH ECA PISCATORIA; or, 
Annotated Catalogue of Angling and Fishing Literature 
By T. WESTWOOD. 
Orders should be sent at once tothe FIELD Office, 346, Strand. 


HE SALMON FISHERIES ACT for 
ENGLAND.—This recent Act has been reprinted in 
small octavo, including Schedule, and may be had at the 
FIELD Office. Price 1s. 
Orders received through Country Booksellers, or a copy 
sent in return for thirteen stamps.—346, Strand. 


HE RURAL ALMANAC and 
SPORTSMAN'S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR for 
1863, containing Twelve large Illustrations by Joun LEECH 
and other artists, is now ready. Price ls. A copy by post for 
14 stamps, 
$46, Strand, W.C. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED 
CALENDAR and ALMANAC for 1863, containing 
Twelve large Illustrations by Jonn LEECH and other artists, 
isnow ready. Pricels. A copy in return for 14 stamps. 
346, Strand, W.C 


Just published, Sixth Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post 


32 stamps. 
x yn ta . : 
ISEASES of the SKIN; a Guide to their 
Treatment and My eg illustrated by cases. By 
THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dis- 
pensary for Diseases - the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 
Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable."’"—Lancet. 
London : T. RIcHARDS, 87, Great Queen-street. 





ust published, 

THE NEW F RAUDULEN TRADE- 
MARKS a T.—THE MERCH ot MARKS 
ACT 1862 (25 & 26 Vict. c. 88), with copious Notes, Cases, and 
Inde By H. BODKIN POLAND, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
ice 58. 6d. cloth. Sent by post to any person inclosing a 

ost-office order for the price. 

L Aw Tres Office, 10, Well ington-strect. — 








Just published, in 12mo. price 7s. 
Al r al 

HE LAW of ART COPY RIG ‘AT. The 
Engraving, Sculpture, and Designs Acts, the Interna- 
tional Copyright Act, and the Art Copyright Act, 1862, with 
in Introduction and Notes. By E. M. UNDERDOWN, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Also an Appe ix, 

containing the Evidence communicated to the Socie 






ty of 
Arts on Piracy of Works of Art, and forms for the use of 
Artists, &. 

London: Joun CROcKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 


Works by WILLIAM MACCALL. 


NATIONAL MISSIONS. 10s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. 7s. 6d. 
AGENTS of CIVILISATION. 1s. 6d. 
EDUCATION of TASTE. 1s. 
INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL. 6d. 
DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY. 6d. 
SUMMARY of INDIVIDUALISM. 4d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 6d. 
LESSONS of the PESTILENCE. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL RESTRICTIONS. 38d. 

60, Paternoster-row. 
OUTLINES of INDIVIDUALISM. 6d. 
SONG of SONGS. 2d. 

274, Strand. 


CHARLES JAMES NAPIER, * 2d. 
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Now ready, price 1s. ; by post for 20 stamps, 


oa THE 


READING OF THE CHURCH LITURGY. 


By the Rev. W. W. CAZALET, A.M., Cantab. 
London: JOUN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


BRIDAL DRESS OF THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. 
a the QUEEN of MARCH 14 is given an ENGRAVING, filling two pages, 
showing the design of the Bridal Dress presented to the Princess—the exact size of the work. 
Also, 
cuckoo calls,’ 
Wales; the Princess Alice; the Prince Alfred ; the Princess Helena. 


Other appropriate illustrations, and numerous articles and communications suitable to the occasion. 
Orders for this Marriage Number should be sent early. Price 1s., post free ls, 2¢., or 14 postage stamps. 


346, STRAND, W.C. 


Now ready, price One Penny, 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES, 
With a Portrait of ALFRED TENNYSON, and a fine two-page Engraving of 
FEEDING the LIONS at the ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 
ConTENTS OF No. XXVIIL, For Aprit, 1863 


Tennyson's Dora. | The Fire. 

A Lady’s Visit to a Village in the Holy Land. | Rolf During. 
The Lion. Correspondence. 
John Lee, the Farmer’s Boy. Calendar, &c. 


Orders should be given immediately. A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Just published, 


THE NEW HIGHWAYS ACT, 


Included in the THIRD EDITION of “FOOTE’S LAW OF HIGHWAYS.” 
It contains the GENERAL Act, the New Act, all the Decipep Cases to this time, and the Forms, &c. 
By WILLIAM FOOTE, Esq., of Swindon. 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth; 12s. 6d, half-calf; 13s. 6d. calf. 
London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 








Just published, 


PATERSON'S PRACTICAL STATUTES of 1862, comprising all the Statutes 


of last Session ag by the Practitioner, in a compact form for the bag or pocket, with Introductory Notes and a 
very copious Index. By WM. PATERSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 12s. 6d. cloth; 14s. 6d. half-calf; 15s. 6d. calf. 


N.B. This is the 12th issue of the series. The vols. from 1859 may still be had. 


The following are among the most important statutes in this volume:— 

Joint-Stock and other Companies Act | Lunacy Regulation Act | Writs of Habeas Corpus into Her Ma- 
Merchandise Marks Act Juries Act | jesty’s Possessions Abroad Act 
Industrial and Provident Societics Act | Jurisdiction in ey Act | Customs and Inland Revenue Act 
Transfer of Land Act Merchant Shipping Amendment | Petroleum Act 

Declaration of Title Act Naval and V ee satting ig sdiaes Act Copyright (Worksof Art) Act 
Highways Act Divorce Court Act Harbours Transfer Act 

Union Assessment Committee Act Lunatics Law Amendment Act Coal Mines Act 

Education of Pauper Children Act Poaching Prevention Act | Metropolis Local Management Act 
Union Relief Aid Act General “p ier and Harbour Act 1861, Amendment 

Discharged Prisoners Aid Act Amendment Queen's Prison Discontinuance Act 





Notice.—A copy will be sent by return of post to any person inclosing a post-office order for the price; or it may be 
1ad by order through all booksellers, * 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 


), Wellington-street, Strand. 


Just published, Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


A HANDY-BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY AND SOLICITORS 
By GEORGE R. HARDING, Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. 





CONTENTS. 
Letrer I. Advowsons. Letter XXIII. Suspension, Deprivation, and Degradation 
Z Il. Appropriations, Impropriators, &c. | . XXIV. Resignation and Bonds of Resignation, 
» IIL Unions, . | XXV. Dilapidations. 
ea IV. Disunions. } s XXVI. Tithes and Commutation of Tithes. 
pe V. District and new Parishes Act. , XXVII. Surplice Fees, Easter Offerings, and Mor- 
3 VI. Parish Churches and Chapels. | tuaries. 
si VII. Seats and Pews. | » XXVIII. First Fraits and Tenths, 
, VIII Monuments and Ornaments. aa XXIX. Mortmain. 
- 1X. Churchyards and Burial Grounds, ‘i XXX. Glebe. 
a X. The Church-Building, Ecclesiastical, and XXXI. Houses of Residence. 
Church-Estate Commissioners, » XXXII. Leases of Ecclesiastical Property. 
. XT. Presentations, » XXXIIL Vestries. 
. XII. Examinations. , XXXIV. Church-Rates. 
, XIIL Admission, Institution, and Induction. , XXXV. Laws relating to Dissenters. 
» XIV. Requisites after Induction. » XXXVI. Ordination. 
1 XV. Lapse. » XXXVIL The Ecclesiastical Authorities. 
, AVI. Simony. » XXXVIIL The Colonial, Scotch, and American Clergy. 
, XVII. Title to Advowsons and their Sale. » AXXIX. Privileges, Restrictions, and Clerical Duties 
» XVIIL. Remedies relative to Advowsons, &c. of the Clergy. 
» XIX. Pluralities. * XL. Ecclesiastical Offences. 
XX. Residence. | ‘ XLI. Church Discipline. 
» XI. Exchange of Benefices. } - XLIL. Unifermity of Public Worship. 
» XXII. Sequestrations and Judgments. ! . XLUL. Convocation. 





240, Strand. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


A clever Nuptial Song, words by E. H. Burrtneton, music by A. B. Burrineron, composer of “ Come where the early 


Her Majesty, with the Princess Beatrice on her knee (one page); H.R.H. the Princess of Wales; H.R.H. the Prince of 
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992 
YHE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forthcoming 
Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 8th. and Bills by the 10th instant. 


‘JOHN Murray. 50a, Albemarle-street. £. 
Just TON én 6s., Fer ea 
NATIONAL REVIEW. 


YHE 
T No. XXXII. CoNnTENTS:— 


The Irish Chureh Establishment. 
2 Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea 
Passages from the Life of Erasmus. 
Chronicles of Carlingford. 
Stanlev's Letters. 
solingbroke as a Statesman. 
. Roba di Roma, 
. Lady Morgan. 
9. The Early History of Messianic Ideas. 
10. The Attitude of Parties. 
11. Current Literature. 
12. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading Societies. 
Cuarman and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
—A Paris 


FASHIONS and DRESS. 
Coloured FASHION PLATE is given every week with 
the LADY'S WEEKLY JOURNAL. Also 


arate 


THE QUEEN: 


coloured Work-patterns of all kinds (in each case with fall } 


instructions for working). Also a superb Portrait, with bio- 

graphy, of some lady of fashion or eminence. Price 6d. 

Stamped, 7jd. A copy post free in return for eight stamps. 
346, Strand, | w.f 


ls. sewed; or Is. : 6d. om ite, 


VERY CHILD'S 
GREECE. By EDWARD FARR. With Map and 
Chronological Table, and Questions at end of each Chapter. 


Just published, ls. sewed; or 1s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
By EDWARD FARR. With the Portraits of the 70 
Monarchs, Map, and Chronological Table. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ROME, 
With Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and Index 
und Questions at end of each Chapter. By EDWARD 
FARR. Is, sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
By EDWARD FARR. With two Maps—Palestine in the 
time of our Saviour, and Wandering of the Children of 
Israel from Egypt to the Promised Land. With Questions 
for Examination and Chronological Table as “ Rome.” 
ls. sewed; Is. 6d. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
By Miss CORNER. With Map. new and improved edition, 
with Questions at end of each Chapter. Is. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cl. 

The Press have universally praised Corner's Accurate 

Histories for School and Family Reading. 


CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES. 
Thirteen in Series, commencing at the earliest period and 
continued down to the present time, in addition to their 
general truthfulness as records of public national events, 
are interspersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, 
domestic habits, and condition of the people, in different 
epochs of their history. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES. 3s. 6d. bound. Fifty-ninth Thousand. New Edition. 
With Pictorial Panorama of the Principal Events of English 
History. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
With Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound, Thirteenth Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological 
Table and Index. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Index. 
Fifteenth Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 2s. 6d. 


bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Index. 
Twenty-first Thousand. New Edition, with Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, with 
Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 
Fifteenth Thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, with 
Questions, 3s.6¢. Map of the Empire, and Chronological 
Table and Index. Twentieth Thousand. 

“ Miss Corner has, in @ manner most clear, succinct, and 
truthful, narrated the great events of the histories of France, 
Spain, and Portugal, England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
Germany and the German Empire, Greece, Holland, and 
Belgium, and other countries; they are really of great 
worth, and might be read with advantage by multitudes of 
parents as well as children; the language is so simple that 
children must comprehend it, but withal so free from 
childish insipidity that an adult may read with pleasure.” 
— Atheneum. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By 
Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Second Edition, 
with Chronological Table and Index, and Two large Maps, 
and Questions. Royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


DEAN’S ILLUSTRATED MODERN 
SPELLING and READING-BOOK, with Meanings attached 
to each word, comprising the information of “ Carpenter,” 
with the usefulness of “ Butter,” and the simplicity of 
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author of this work, we may, with good reason, thank him for | | 
such a contribution’ to Theological Science. It is well-timed | 
and calculated todo much good by staying the current of public | 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


N R. J. R. McCULLOCH, the active and watchful Controller of 
JVI Her Majesty's Stationery Office, has appended to his annual 
estimate of the cost of Blue Books, Army Lists, and other Government 
yublications, a letter, in which he offers for consideration some very 
important observations upon the cost of Government publications and 
the prices at which they are offered for sale. In the first place Mr 
McCuttocu combats the notion which has been occasionally urged, 
that it is a wise thing for the Government to publish works at less 
than the cost price. Such a proceeding he characterises as deceptive 
to the Government and ‘ unjust to the publishing trade :”’ 

The price of all, or nearly all, publications that issue from the different public 
departments includes nothing for authorship or editing, but merely amounts to 
tke cost of paper, printing, and binding, and not always even to that. Hence 
the cheapness is, in most cases, quite factitious ; but such as it is, it prevents 
private parties from entering into what might otherwise be an advantageous 
competition with official publications. A spurious cheapness of this sort is not 
to be encouraged; and I endeavour, in as far as practicable, to get such a price 
charged upon our books as will, at all events, cover our outlay upon them. 

This reasoning seems to us to be perfectly sound ; but not so the 
argument which has been preferred in reply, that ‘editing, authorship, 
&c.,” do not enter into the cost of production, and that it is not right 
that the purchaser who has paid his quota towards the expenses of 
the book, in the form of taxes, should be expected to pay over again 
in the price of the book.” Nor should he. But then he pays no 
‘*quota” of the expenses in the form of taxes, for the very simple 
reason that no tax is levied for any such a purpose. Surely the cost 
of authorship and editing enters as much into the cost of production 
as that of paper, type, binding, and ink? Perhaps if Government 
officials were exclusively employed, the case might be different—un- 
less, indeed, they were specially engaged for that purpose; but 
it is not so, especially with the publications issued from the Record 
Office under the direction of the Master of the Roxis, to which 
Mr. McCuttocn attributes the greater part of the loss on the 
Government publications. 

Of these publications it must be admitted that they must be ranked 
among the most valuable contributions to historical knowledge that have 
ever been published, and that it would be a thousand pities if, through 
any erroneous impressions getting abroad on the subject, anything 
should be hastily done to impair their excellence. The greater number 
of them consists of documents of a very recondite character, and the 
notion that they are ever likely to attain a wide, popular circulation 
by being advertised and published at a cheap rate, seems a most pre- 
posterous one. Moreover, they are very'properly got up in a very 
handsome and, consequently, expensive style, so as to be very credit- 
able additions to the libraries of gentlemen and scholars whose 
special studies are likely to be aided by such works. ‘They are 
uniformly printed upon the very best paper, and in a very hand- 
some style; they are well bound after a fasbion which harmonises 
fitly with their grave and solid contents ; they have, by way of orna- 
mental frontispiece, a facsimile of the original MS. printed in colours, 
and sometimes in gold; and these volumes are sold at from ten to 
fifteen shillings each. We venture to say that if these works were 
published by Mr. Murray or Messrs. Lonemans, in the way of private 
speculation, they would price them at from sixteen shillings to a 
guinea per volume, instead of the present prices. ‘The ‘‘ Chronicles” 
are published at a cheaper rate ; but they are also got up in a cheaper 
manner. We are sorry to have it insinuated that the Record Office 
has allowed copies of its publications to be sold at a cheaper rate than 
they were issued at originally, thus sanctioning a piece of ‘ injustice 
to former purchasers ;” but in the absence of better warrant we must 
decline to give credit to the insinuation. ‘That copies once in the market 
may have been offered at reduced. prices is very possible; that is an 
accident to which the most valuable publications are liable ; but that 
the Master of the Rotts should consent to allow the “ remainders” 
of the publications confided to his care to be chaffered away like the 
stock of a second-rate publisher, we utterly disbelieve, especially 
when the insinuation is accompanied by a statement that ‘ an offer 
was lately made to Government to take the whole impression of one 
of the recent ‘ Calendars’ off their hands if they would consent to 


sell it at ten shillings instead of fifteen, but it was not accepted.” If 


the Master of the Roxts finds that he is printing more copies of’ the 
works than there is any reasonable prospect of selling, or than will 
suflice for a fair stock to supply the wants of coming years, by 
all means let the number be judiciously reduced ; but as for the price 
put upon the publications, we do not believe (having regard to the 
character of the works) that, if it were reduced one half, a single 
additional copy would be sold, or that, if it were found necessary to 
increase it one fourth, a single purchaser would complain. 


s bg ease whose onslaught upon Eton, in the Cornhill 

Magazine, must be still fresh in the minds of all who take an 
interest in the first of our English schools, must have read the last Clas- 
sical Tripos list with peculiar feelings. For ourselves, we can honestly 
say, that we read it with unmixed pleasure: we had, in the discharge 
of our duty, commented fully upon the unworthy position—so far as 
classical honours were concerned—occupied by that college at Cam- 
bridge, which was filled by the flower of Eton scholars, and should, 











by rights, have taken the palm from all competitors. Whether the 
men of King’s were, at the time we wrote, suffering from a temporary 
blight (inflicted upon them by a higher power), from which they have 
now been delivered ; or whether they had fallen of themselves into a 
culpable apathy, from which it required the indignant shout of public 
opinion to rouse them, we cannot take upon ourselves to determine ; 
but one thing is quite certain, that they have burst the chrysalis in 
which they seemed enfolded, and have come out classical butterflies. 
Three (if we are not mistaken, for we speak from memory) out of the 
first four in the last Classical Tripos, were King’s men, and of them 
one was senior. And when we reflect that the second to him was 
Mr. Sinewrick, of Trinity College, we are impressed with a still higher 
idea of the excellence of the senior. Had any one of the King’s men 
been a senior optime in the Mathematical Tripos, we bave no doubt 
that the second of the CuanceLtor’s medals would not bave lacked a 
worthy claimant, and the first would, perhaps, have been wrested from 
him who won it. Not that we have the least doubt of Mr. Sine- 
WICK’s merit; but even his merit did not place bim first in the tripos. 
We heartily congratulate the King’s men upon having vindicated their 
‘honours ;” we join in the shouts of ** Bravo! King’s!” and “ Floreat 
Etona !” 


A CASE OF PLAGIARISM. 


LTHOUGH there is no kind of charge more easily proved (or 
i disproved) than that of plagiarism, there are few which are 
more lightly preferred, and also few which are so apt to stick, even 
after the most thorough and triumphant refutation. Any kind of 
success in literature (even to the writing of a popular burlesque or a 
* sensation ” novel) is so certain to excite the bile of a host of envious 
competitors, that it is little to be wondered at if the most preposterous 
charges of this kind, preferred upon the very slenderest grounds, 
meet with a too ready and unquestioning acquiescence; whilst the 
flattering unction which what is called ‘‘ unappreciated merit ” derives 
from the exposure of “ successful charlatanry ” is too precious to be 
lightly abandoned for the sake of anything so unimportant as proof 
demonstrative. 

In the first place, it seems useful to inquire what constitutes pla- 
giarism. It is a literary theft, in which the stealer takes the property 
of some one else and appropriates it to his own use. To establish this, 
the theft must be a complete and undoubted one; that is to say, the 
stealer must be proved to have taken the invention of his neighbour 
knowingly, and to have appropriated it with the evident itention of 
getting all the credit for it himself. A mere resemblance of ideas, 
or even of verbiage, will not do; there must be a substantial 
and evident appropriation of the idea which was exclusively 
another’s. The scope of invention, and even of language, is so 
limited that it would be surprising indeed if resemblances 
more or less close were not constantly recurring. There 
must also be an absence of invention on the part of the 
person charged with plagiarism to maintain the charge. The greatest 
authors have been accused of plagiarism, because they have helped 
themselves freely to the incidents and phrases of inferior writers, and 
have used them in the composition of their own works, Shakespeare 
was especially visited by this charge, and he was amenable to it. 
Moliére, when charged in this manner, frankly admitted the impeach- 
ment, and hardily replied: ** Oui, c'est vrai. Ot je trouve mon bicn 


je le prends.” To take a dramatic incident, or even a happy phrase, 


and set it-in the refined gold of an imperishable work, is an injury to 
no one, least of all to the author who has the good fortune to be 
thus indireetly but forcibly complimented upon his accidental mani- 
festation of genius. If asculptor were to steal a block of marble, and 
make of it a chef-d’auvre, we could hardly say that he stole the mas- 
terpiece from the marble mason. Milton himself, one of the most 
rivid and conscientious of men, referring to this very crime of pla- 
giarism, admitted that if the thing taken was manifestly improved there 
was no plagiarism. ‘Sach kind of borrowing as this,” says he, “if it be 
not bettered by the borrower, among good authors is accounted plagiary.” 

It may perhaps be thought that this is a somewhat pretentious ex- 
ordium to the comparatively small matter which we are about to 
introduce. Such of our readers as take an interest in what is going 
on in the literary circles of the metropolis will, by this time, suspect 
that we are coming to the charge preferred by Mr. S. W. Fullom 
against Miss Braddon. ‘The young lady is neither Shakespeare nor 
Moliére ; but the principles which we have laid down are general in 
their application, and we have thought it useful to formularise them 
for future use in the investigation of charges of plagiarism. 

Mr. Fullom has occupied some two columns of the Morning Herald 
newspaper, with an endeavour to prove that Miss Braddon has drawn 
the plots, incidents, and characters of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret” and 
“ Aurora Floyd,” from a romancé written by him, Mr. Fullom, and 
entitled ‘‘The Man of the World; or, the Vanities of the Day.” 
In seeking to prove his case, Mr. Fullom has not adopted the usual 
mode of comparing parallel passages, and, beyond a few isolated 
words, and faint resemblances of names, he does not attempt to show 
that Miss Braddon has appropriated any of his verbiage. What he 
has done is this, he has described an incident or a character of Miss 
Braddon’s in his own words, and then an incident or a character of 
his own in the same words, and then he invites you to believe that, 
because the descriptions are identical, therefore the incidents or 
characters are identical also. 
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Now here is a matter susceptible of absolute and direct proof. 
The books are both within the reach of everybody who chooses to 
undergo the trouble of comparing them. We have done so, and we 
pledge our veracity in our verdict. Our readers will admit that we 
cannot labour under suspicion of any undue preference for Miss Brad- 
don’s works. We have denounced them for the faults with which in our 
opinion they are fairly chargeable ; but we must declare that the guilt 
of plagiarism is not among those faults. Mr. Fullom’s charge is 
either true or false, and after a careful examination of the facts, we 
unhesitatingly declare that it is not true. 

We must confess that before we read Mr. Fullom’s letter in the 
Morning Herald, we had never so much as heard of his novel, ‘‘ The 
Man of the World.” It seems to have be@& published some seven or 
eight years ago, and the copy we have obtained is a cheap edition of 
it, published by Messrs. Ward and Lock in 1859. We have now 
read ** The Man of the World,” but, unless moved by an overpower- 
ing desire to ascertain whether we have written the thing that is not, 
we cannot recommend our readers to follow our example. Although 
we highly disapprove of the moral, or rather the immoral tendency of 
both ‘* Lady Audley’s Secret,” and “* Aurora Floyd,” we cannot deny 
that they are written with considerable literary skill, that the plots are 
dramatically constructed, and there are touches throughout which are 
indicative of great original force. We can discern none of these 
characteristics in the ‘* Man of the World.” It is flat, insipid, fatuous, 
clumsy, and silly. Story, characters, incidents, and language, are all 
after the old hacknied patterns which the Minerva press and the cir- 
culating libraries have familiarised the novel-reading world with these 
fifty years. We defy any person possessed of a particle of judgment, 
to point out any real similitude, either in the whole or in any part, be- 
tween Mr. Fullom’s work and Miss Braddon’s. Between the covers 
of the one book there is nothing to suggest anything to be found in 
the other; and the opinion of any one who is beguiled by Mr. Ful- 
lom’s pretentious charge into comparing the two books for himself 
(after getting over the indignation which he must feel at having been 
so egregiously taken in), must inevitably be that, not only has Miss 
Braddon not stolen from this gentleman, but that he is not the kind 
of author who is likely to write anything that either Miss Braddon 
or any one else would think it worth while to steal. 

For the benefit of those who may not care to take the trouble of in- 
vestigating this matter so closely, we will give a brief summary of the 
plot of **’The Man ofthe World.” Mrs, Addlefield is a match-making 
mother, whose daughter Rosalie wishes to marry a Captain Danvers, 
but whom she wishes to bestow upon Sir Blundell Haughton, a 
banker millionaire, who inhabits ‘*a dwelling worthy of bis wealth 
and position.” Prompted by her mother, Rosalie jilts Danvers and 
accepts the baronet, so that when Mrs. Addlefield visits Nampced 
louse ‘ther form seemed to dilate as, accepting Sir Blundell’s arm, 
she swept up the saloon, and, like Crusoe, considered herself the 
monarch of all she surveyed.” Thus deserted by his mistress, Danvers 
gets into prison for debt ; from which, however, he is speedily extracted 
by the death of a relative, which makes him Sir Everard Danvers, and 
puts him into possession of an ample fortune. Ie quits Whitecross- 
street just in time to witness the nuptial ceremony between Sir Blundell 
and the faithless Rosalie. There now comes upon the field a gentle- 
man named Hawker, a sheriff's officer, who has acquired a consider- 
able knowledge of Danvers’s affairs. This Hawker knows that 
although Danvers is really entitled to the Baronetcy, there is another 
heir who has a prior claim upon the estates, and he uses this know- 
ledge as a means of getting hush-money from Danvers. “This worthy 
baronet (who is, indeed, the hero of the story) soon manifests his 
true character as a thorough-paced villain. Ile sects to work to seduce 
the wife of Sir Blundell Haughton, and he succeeds in persuading her 
to elope with him, He employs Hawker to entrap the father of 
Amy Brookman, the lawful heiress to the estates, into treasonable 
offences as a Chartist, and also to abduct the girl herself. In these 
schemes, however, he fails. ‘There is some plotting and underplotting 
in which even Spiritualism comes somehow to be concerned ; but the 
great catastrophe is that the betrayed and degraded Lady Ilaughton, 
hearing her seducer is about to marry Eleanor, the daughter of Sir 
Blundell by a former wife, confronts Danvers and is by him thrown 
over precipice, and this crime being brought home to him, he, to 
avoid the penalty of it, throws himself over the same precipice. 

Now, can any one seriously maintain that there is the slightest 
discernible connection between this story and that of either ‘* Aurora 
Floyd,” or “* Lady Audley’s Secret.” As for the similarity of style, it 
will be suflicient to give a specimen or so of Mr. Fullom’s quality by 
way of example. Ilere, for instance, is a spirit-rapping scene. Is there 
anybody but Mr. Home, or the editor of the Spiritualist Magazine, 
who would be likely to appropriate such matter as this ? 

‘* What's to be done now ?” she demanded. 

The response was a loud thumping under the bed. 

“You want to know who the girl is?” said Miss Whiffler. 

One tap. 

** She’s a relation of mine—a niece.’ 

Here the thumping was renewed in a more violent and threatening manner, 
eccompanied by a strange noise, like the muttering of a voice. 

“I beg your pardon—I beg your pardon,” cried Miss Whiffler, apparently in 
great trepidation. ‘I was afraid of giving offence, and so I called her a rela- 
tion; but don’t be angry, and 1’ll tell you the truth. She’s only on a visit.” 

The muttering was now heard, without the thumping, but less distinctly, 
though the effect was still menacing. 

“ You must get up,” whispered Miss Whifiler to Amy. ‘That will pacify 
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him, and I’ve no doubt he'll be pleased with you, and perhaps do something 
strange to show he’s in a good humour.” . 

‘T dare not,” replied Amy, in accents scarcely audible. ‘“ 1’m afraid even to 
open my eyes or to breathe, Yet, if we could escape into the street, 1 would try. 

‘Foolish! there’s nothing to fear, so long as you obey his will; and as for 
escape, it’s impossible.” 

Two taps. 

“‘You wish her to rise?” said Miss Whiffler. 

One tap. ; , 

“You hear?” whispered the spiritualist to Amy. ‘For mercy’s sake, make 
haste, or you'll bring destruction on us both.” 

A furious thumping on the floor seemed to confirm her words; and Amy, 
hardly knowing what she did, sprang out of the bed. 

Still the thumping was repeated. 

‘‘ What can it be?” said Miss Whiffler. ‘Ah! I see, he’s vexed at your 
being agitated.” ‘ ; 

The thumping ceased, and there was a moment of silence, followed by three 
gentle taps. . ~~ 

“He wishes to know why you're so frightened,” said Miss Whiffler to Amy. 
But Amy had neither word nor yoice. “I understand, and will speak for you,” 
pursued her hostess. And she said aloud—“ She thinks, as you're a spirit, Its 
wicked to converse with you.” 

Two taps. : ; Fine 

“He says it’s not the case,” interrupted Miss Whifller, ‘‘ and he ll prove it. 

As she spoke, a tap sounded in an obscure corner, where a rack of books hung 
from the wall, and a large Bible fell down, and rolled on the floor. roe 

‘ He means you're to look in the Bible, and you'll find the practice authorised, 
said the interpreter. 

“No, no, I will not!” gasped Amy. ‘No! no!” ; 

But Miss Whiffler, seizing her hand, drew ber forward; and as they ap- 
proached, the Bible flew open, displaying the eighth chapter of Isaiah, with a 
leaf turned down at the nineteenth verse. 

“ This is very clear,” said Miss Whiffler. And she read the passage aloud— 
“© ¢ Seek unto them that have familiar spirits, and unto wizards that peep and that 
mutter.’ Now are you satistied ?” 

Amy shook her head. : . ae 

‘You are not only weak, but stupid, and even stubborn,” said Miss Whifiler. 
“Look at me. If there were anything wrong, or anything to be alarmed at, 
would I be so composed? Certainly not; but I know it is ail correct, and the 
result of a law, which it would be as idle to fear as to resist. Now, by question 
and hypothesis, I’ll ascertain who this spirit is, and then you'll see how unlikely 
he is to hurt you.” And she added aloud—-" Are you there?” 

One tap. 

‘* Are you a good or evil spirit ?” 

Thumping and muttering. 

** You are not evil, but good ?” 

One tap 

“Are you the spirit of a human being?” 

One tap. ef 

“Of a king? a warrior? a prophet? a philosopher? a poet?” 

One tap. 

** What poet ?” 

Here another volume fell from the bookshelf, and as it rolled down at her 
feet, Miss Whiffler picked it up. 

* You are Shakespeare ?” she said, looking at the titlepage. 

One tap. . : 

‘You told me this before, and I believe you; but how will you convince the 
girl?” 

A tap came from under the table. Lem 

“You want her to sit down and write some verses at your dictation ?” 

One tap. 

“Come,” said Miss Whiffer to Amy, “come to the table, and you'll now 
Witness the operation of a mighty law, by which the dead enter into the living. 

“This is too horrible!” cried Amy, clasping her hands over her eyes. “1 
can bear it no longer.” : = 

“You must obey, or we shall both suffer. See, the table is coming to you. 

And, in fact, the table slowly revolved on its castors, and advanced with a 
circular movement towards the spot where they stood. Amy would have 
retreated, but her limbs were powerless. 

The table whirling round and round, moved right up to her, and then came 
to a stand. : 

Sit down,” said Miss Whiffler; and Amy sank into a chair, while her 
hostess procured writing materials, and placed a pen in her trembling hand. 
“ Attend,” she whispered, ‘ and write what you hear.” ; , 

But Amy, giving way to the terror and awe of the scene and her situation, 
could hear nothing; for the moment she was unconscious, and sight, hearing, 
and sense alike failed. On opening her eyes, she encountered the gaze, not of 
Miss Whiffler, but of her brother, the Doctor. - 

Yes, look at me, my child,” said the Doctor, making a pass with his hand 
—‘‘hard, steady! that’s the way! Ob! nature, nature!” And as he spoke, 
his hand passed quickly to and fro: “ This is beautiful, this is divine!” 

Amy was in a mesmeric sleep. 

Ilere, again, is the interview which took place between Sir Everard 
Danvers and Mrs. Addlefield, after the former bad cloped with the 
daughter of the latter. It is the mother of the fallen woman who 
lirst speaks : ; 

“You are mocking me. Be generous, and forgive what is past—as I do! 
Believe me, I have wished a thousand times she had been"yours, and it may be so 
yet. You are still unmarried, und Sir Blundell will, of course, get a divorce. 
Could I have imagined how things would have turned out—” 

“Ah! you would then have made her Lady Danvers, instead of Lady Haugh- 
ton—nay, you are willing to do so still. I’m sure I can’t sufficiently thank you 
for your kind intentions, but I'd rather not take a wife in reversion—and suct 
reversion |” ’ 

Monster!” exclaimed Mrs. Addlefield, for once yielding to the voice of 
nature—* she is what you have made her!” ; 

“I must beg to disclaim the workmanship, which is entirely your own. It is 
true, Lady Haughton, since her marriage, sought to renew our acquaintance, 
and for atime I yielded; but when I reflected more, 1 discontinued my visits, 
and saw nothing of her for some time, till she came here the other day, and 
was followed by yourself, involving me in a very embarrassing situation Wit 
Sir Blundell. This is all I know about her, and all I have to say.” 

And with a formal inclination, he turned to the door, and held it open. 

Mrs. Addlefield stepped forward, and, as she passed, fixed her eyes upon him. 

“‘I believe you to be as false as you are base,” she said; “but what can be 
expected from a man who has no religion!” 

And with these words, she departed. 
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Upon what pretence then, the reader will naturally inquire, has 
Mr. Fullom attempted to found his charge against Miss Braddon of 
having plagiarised from a story framed upon such a plot and ex- 
pressed in such rubbish as this? 
preferring the charge which has already been described. To have 
drawn any exact parallel of character or situation would have been 
impossible, whilst an apposition of passages was clearly out of the 
question ; but this is Mr. Fullom’s plan : 
MAN OF THE WORLD, 

Danvers, the faithless lover, is noted 
for his handsome person, captivating 
manner, desperate character, and occa- 
sionally evil look. 

Of course it will occur to the reader that personal beauty, captiva- 
ting manners, and a defective morality, are qualifications exceedingly 
uncommon in the faithless wives and lovers of romance, and that 
the invention of them is to be attributed entirely to Mr. Fullom. 

MAN OF THE WORLD. 

The turn-outs set the mill on fire 

(p. 287), and the description of the fire 


LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET, 
Lady Audley, the faithless wife, is 
noted for her handsome person, capti- 


and occasionally evil look. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 

Lady Audley sets the Castle Inn on 
fire, and the chapter describing the 
relates that ‘a ruddy light shot upto fire is headed, “The red light in tho 
the sky” (p. 287). sky” (p. 1, Vol, III.). 

Those who have read ‘* Lady Audley’s Secret ” will not need to be 
reminded of the important position which the incident of arson 
occupies in the story. The burning of Mr. Mayburn’s mill by “the 
turn-outs ” occupies no such position in Mr. Fullom’s story, and is not 
the work of any of the principal actors in it. As for the coincidence 
of describing the red light in the sky, we should be curious to see any 
piece of descriptive writing into which a conflagration is introduced, 
which omits to notice that circumstance. 

But, perhaps, the choicest piece of critical ingenuity displayed by 
Mr. Fullom in drawing up his indictment of plagiarism is the fol- 
lowing : 

MAN OF THE WORLD. 

Danvers prevents Rosalie from 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
: pre Lady Audley prevents her first 
denouncing his intended marriagewith husband from denouncing her second 
Eleanor, by pushing her over the pre- marriage by dropping him in the 
cipice (pp. 399, 403, 404). well. 

The reader has only to compare for a moment the relative situations 
of the persons alluded to in these passages, to perceive the absurdity 
of Mr. Fullom’s charge in this particular, 

But the plain fact of the matter is, that there is no clause in this 
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THE ORIGIN OF MAN. 

The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, with Remarks on 
Theories of the Origin of Species by Variation. By Sir Cuarirs 
Lye, F.R.S. London: John Murray. 1863. 8vo. pp. 520. 
(Second Notice.) 

Evidence as to Man's Place in Nature. By T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1863. 8vo. pp. 159. 

N OUR FORMER NOTICE of Sir Charles Lyell’s new book 

we endeavoured to show that all the ‘Evidences of the 

Antiquity of Man” belonging to what he calls the “ Recent Period” 

fail to carry back the human epoch beyond the limit assigned by 

history ; while the age of the “ Post-pliocene” relics, although pro 
bably much greater, could not at present be measured by any means 
more definite than estimates of the time required for the erosion of 
water-courses, and the growth or wasting away of coast lines—some- 
times accompanied by changes of level, and also for the extirpation 
of many large and formidable animals which once abounded in the 
land, ‘These estimates vary from the sixty or eighty centuries of Mr. 

Pattison, and those who still abide by the old reckoning, to something 

more than three hundred million years, the time required by Mr. 

Darwin for the denudation of the Weald—one of the last geological 

processes that preceded the final separation of England from the 

Continent. 

We have seen that the formations of what we may at present call 
the pre-human period indicate a considerable depression of northern 
Europe, and a general expansion of the glacier systems of the Alpine 
regions, attended by many signs of a severe climate. The author has 
given an admirable map of the British Islands as they would appear 
if submerged to the extent of one hundred fathoms; and calculates 
the time occupied in this subsidence and re-elevation at not less than 
200,000 years. The boulder-clay, and other deposits of the same 
age, are not of a nature likely to preserve any records of man, even 
if he had existed; but Sir C. Lyell thinks we may anticipate the 
finding of such remains in the beds of the preceding period. If 
these expectations should be realised they will immensely enlarge 
the notions of the antiquity of man entertained by those of us who 
have not yet adopted the comprehensive estimate of the writer on 
the “ Origin of Species :” (Ed. Ist. p. 287.) But we do not believe 
any such discoveries will be made, at least in this country, for the 
same reason that Sir Charles bimself does not expect to meet with 
human bones in the Middle ‘Tertiary ; because the “ crag” and other 
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most impudent indictment which is not as destitute of foundation 
as those which we have quoted. The coincidences and resemblances, 
such as they are, belong altogether to the same category as Fluellen’s 
celebrated comparison between the rivers of Macedon and those 
of Monmouth, and if they were to be held to justify a charge 
of plagisrism for one moment, it would be impossible for any 
author to escape conviction. If Mr. Fullom’s case against Miss Brad- 
don is to hold good, any other novelist: (say Sir Walter Scott or 
Mr. Charles Dickens) has an equally good case for complaint. We 
have only to draw a few comparisons somewhat in this style, and the 
whole case is proved. 

MISS BRADDON, SIR WALTER SCOTT. MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 

Lady Audleyis a young Rose Bradwardine is Dora is a young and 
and beautiful woman, a young and beautiful beautiful woman, with 
with fair hair and blue woman, with fair hair fair hair, and blue eyes, 
eyes, and a power of and blue eyes, and a and apower of attracting 
attracting the affection power of attracting the the affection of those 
of those about her. affection of those about about her. 

her. 
MISS BRADDON. 

Captain Prodder is a seafaring per- 
son, of rough manners and an amiable 
disposition (though somewhat ad- 
dicted to rum), and is deeply attached dicted to rum), and is deeply attached 
to Aurora. to Florence Dombey. 

Nothing could be easier than to prove accusations of plagiarism 
in this way ad infinitum ; but nothing, our readers admit, could well 
be more absurd. If Mr. Fullom’s object in putting forward this 
charge is to revive the sale of an inconveniently large * remainder,”’ 
it is not improbable that the curiosity which naturally leads people to 
enquire into such matters for themselves, will cause his hopes to be 
partly realised ; but whether this proceeding will tend to increase his 
reputation or better his position as a man of letters is another ques- 
tion, ‘lo those who do look into the matter for themselves, we can 
confidently appeal for a decision, whether we have treated Mr. Fullom 
at all unfairly in pronouncing his charge to be utterly destitute of founda- 
tion. As for the lady, she has written to the Morning Herald a brief 
disclaimer of ever having read one line of Mr. Fullom’s book, and we 
entirely believe her. Moreover, we advise her to rest satisfied with 
her ignorance—unless, indeed, she chooses to peruse his pages with a 
view of studying what to avoid, in which ease they might be of som¢ 
use. And this is a branch of knowledge in which Miss Braddon has 
yet much to learn. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Captain Cuttle is a seafaring per- 
son, of rough manners and an amiable 
disposition (though somewhat ad- 


AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Pliocene deposits, rich in fossil bones and shells, have been searched 
and sifted for five and thirty years, and “ bad any rational being, 
representing man, then flourished, some signs of his existence could 
hardly have escaped unnoticed, in the shape of implements of stone 
or metal, more frequent and more durable than the osseous remains 
of any of the mammalia.” 

On the other hand, it is now well ascertained that evidences of man 
exist in all likely repositories newer than the *‘northern drift.” Peat- 
bogs, and the silt of altered river-courses, beds of diminished lakes, 
the soil of caverns, even the shallow margins of the sea have given up 
their memorials of the dead. Some of these are mere flakes of flint, 
so rude and simple that we might regard them as accidental, but 
for the occasional discovery of the ‘*core ” remaining after several had 
been struck off, and resembling those many-sided prisins of obsidian, 
from which the Mexican Indian still fashions his knives of volcanic 
glass. Implements produced with so little trouble would be expended 
as liberally. Every one will recollect the picture in Livingston, of an 
Elephant with her young one pursued by the natives of S.E. Africa. 
They had thrown so many darts, that the poor animal looked like a 
porcupine, and had she taken refuge in the water (like the one 
mortally wounded by Layard), the multitude of weapons would have 
been finally interred with her bones, Dr. Milligan tells us that the 
natives who formerly lived on the coast of Tasmania and subsisted in 
great part on shell-fish, employed thin sharp-edged flints for opening 
their oysters, and stone hammers for breaking the whelks. These 
implements were left behind and may still be found in great numbers 
at the mounds of empty shells where they resorted and held their 
repasts. Whatever savage ingenuity could formerly accomplish will 
not be difficult of imitation now; and it has long been known that a 
shepherd on the Yorkshire wolds is accustomed to beguile the happy 
hours by chipping arrow-heads out of the grey flints and offering them 
for a trifling consideration to the curious. The Rev. T. Wiltshire 
has figured some such implements, small and delicately wrought, from 
the ancient British camp at Fimber. He gives criteria for distinguish- 
ing the modern impositions, but we have had from Mr. Leckenby 
several spec imens (still to be seen in a glass-case at the Crystal Palace) 
which were submitted to the Society of Antiquaries, and pronounced 
undistinguishable from genuine antiques ; and we may assert that the 
offender would never have been detected had he not varied his 
patterns illegitimately. Just as easily, the large and rude flint spears 
are multiplied in the valley of the Somme, and fine examples, such as 
we saw exhibited to the Geologists at Cambridge, in October 1862, 
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may be purchased for half a-franc a-piece from the obliging peasantry 
of Abbeville. 

The second class of evidences derived from the bones of the celt- 
makers, is very scanty, and with one remarkable exception, teaches 
nothing beyond the fact that they were not Mongolians, but savages 
about on a par with the aborigines of Australia, The most instructive 
case Is the grotto of Aurigpac, discovered by a road-mender in 1852 
and recently described by M, Lartet. It is situated in the steep side of 
a little hill of nummulite limestone, near the foot of the Pyrences, and 
is forty-five feet above a brook. The opening was originally closed 
by a large heavy slab of rock, and concealed by a slope of rubbish 
washed down from the hill above. This cave was almost filled with 
bones, which were examined by a medical man then mayor of the 
place, and afterwards buried in the parish cemetery. ‘They formed 
parts of not less than seventeen human skeletons of both sexes, and 
all ages, and belonged to a small race, When M. Lartet visited 
Aurignac only eight years afterwards, the very sexton was unable to 
tell him the exact spot where he had buried them. But in the cave 
itself, or in the soil beneath the outside slope, other human bones were 
found, and hot fewer than 100 flint implements, besides articles made 
of bone and horn. With these were remains of nineteen different 
kinds of animals, including the mammoth and rhinoceros, bison, 
reindeer, megaceros and roe, which had evidently been killed in 
the chase, and cooked and eaten; for they were sumetimes charred, 
and mixed with wood-ashes, and the marrow-bones were split up 
lengthwise, whereas the bones found in the grotto were intact, and 
often in juxtaposition, as if the entire animal had been placed there 
‘‘ for the use of the departed on their way to aland of spirits.” In one 
spot nearly all the bones of a cave-bear were lying together uninjured. 
The tooth of a bear which had been carved, teeth of the cave-lion, 
and tusks of the boar, also found inside the grotto, were memorials 
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perhaps of the chase. Sir Charles has quoted Bulwer’s elegant trans- 
lation of Schiller’s ballad, describing the Indian’s funeral rites, and 
concludes that the Aurignac cave was the sepulcbral vault of a people 
who entertained a belief in a future state, and held their feasts over 
the spoils of the great extinct mammalia. 

If it were possible to Jearn the actual date of these early colonists of 
Western Europe, we might still be far from a knowledge of the real 
time of man’s appearance in the world, and the condition of our first 
parents. Upon any hypothesis it is tolerably certain that the ‘cradle 
of our race” was in the warmer region of the old world. Kashmir, 
with its occasional snow-falls, is not a perfect paradise. But on the 
tropical sea-coast man still finds all the necessaries ot life without 
labour, and still exists in a condition which, if it is not that of 
‘“*nature,” approaches as nearly as possible to the state of the brute 
creation. As the old country became too thickly peopled, families 
and tribes would disperse and occupy the nearest regions fitted for 
hunting and fishing. It might be long before they reached our 
shores, and still longer before they occupicd the interior of the old 
continent, and betook themselves to agriculture and the arts, under 
the influence of the great instructor necessity. It is at least probable 
that the Midianites obtained their tin from the Cassiterides, by 
means of ‘*ships of ‘Tarshish,” fifteen centuries B.C. And these 
tin-miners might be the brachycephalic people who built the circles of 
stones, but certainly not the more ancient race contemporaneous with 
the mammoth. The first emigrants who passed the Straits of Gades 
might have lost almost all tradition of their ancestors, and while forget- 
ting much, would have acquired nothing new; whereas the populations 
collected in the valley of the Nile, or on the plain of Shinar, would 
have advanced in the arts of life, and retained some of the knowledge 
originally communicated to them; for change with improvement is 
admitted on all hands (from Darwin to Max Miiller) to be propor- 
tioned to competition. 

Sir Charles Lyell exhibits some hesitation and embarrassment in 
his views respecting the intelligence of primitive man. In one place 
(page 90), he turns upon the progressionists with the remark that 
“the expectation of always meeting with a lower type of human 
skull, the older the formation in which it occurs, is based on the 
theory of progressive development, and it may prove to be sound, 
Nevertheless, we must remember that as yet we have no distinct 
geological evidence that the appearance of what are called the inferior 
races of? mankind has already preceded in chronological order that of 
the higher races.” And quite at the close of his argument (page 504) he 
demurs to the assumption that there was an absolutely insensible 
passage from thg intelligence of animals to that of man. The succes- 
sive steps in advance might admit of occasional strides, which * may 
have introduced not only higher and bigher forms and grades of intel- 
lect, but at a much remoter period may have cleared at one bound the 
space which separates the hiehest stage of the unprogressive intelligence 
of the inferior animals from the first and lowest form of improvable 
reason manifested by man.” But on the whole, the author evidently 
feels that Horace’s picture accords best with his new views respecting 
the origin of species, and that it must have been slow work to improve 
the “ bestial herd” by any process of natural selection. 

Had the original stock of mankind been really endowed with superior intel- 
lectual powers, and with inspired knowledge, and had they possessed the same 
improveable nature as their posterity, the point of advancement which they 
would have reached ere this would have been immeasurably higher. 

Instead of the rudest pottery or flint tools, so irregular in form as to cause the 
unpractised eye to doubt whether they afford evidence of design, we should now 
be finding (im the gravel-pits of St. Acheul and Liege caves, or in the raised 
sea-beds on the coast of Sardinia) sculptured forms surpassing in beauty the 











graphs; astronomical instruments and microscopes of more advanced construc- 
tion than any known in Europe, and other indications of perfection in the arts 
and sciences, such as the nineteenth century has not yet witnessed. 


These inferences appear to us unfounded. Our first parents necd 
not have been savages, although unacquainted with modern arts; for 
steam-engines and philosophical instruments are the produce of a 
complex civilisation and artificial wants in the world’s old age— 
things not needed in the prime. ‘They mark a particular phase in 
the development of the human faculties, rather than an advance on 
all that was achieved before. If the last century bas witnessed great 
improvements in medicine and surgery, and mechanical inventions— 
almost always made empirically—we must not forget that we owe to 
former times our best models in sculpture, our highest style of archi- 
tecture, systems of logic and metaphysics, algebra, geometry, and the 
elements of our boasted jurisprudence. Will any one dare to say that 
if the spixit of Pericles had survived in Athens until now—if the 
Moors still flourished in Spain, or the Augustan age bad never known 
decline at Rome—that those people would ever have devoted their 
intellect to physical science, or that we should have obtained through 
them chronometers or theodolites, microscopes or rifled guns? Our 
forefathers could be polite, refined, religious, or whatever best 
becomes humanity, without these things. 

Such, as well as we can represent it, is the actual state of the 

geological evidence respecting the antiquity and primitive condition 
of man, and we wish we could stop here. But Sir Charles has added 
some chapters on the * Theories of Progression and Transmutation ” 
which are sure to attract general attention, because they involve a 
recantation of the doctrine he has laboured to diffuse for more 
than thirty years. ‘The author’s great work on the ‘ Principles 
of Geology” has gone through so many editions, and is 80 
widely known, that the best criticism we can -offer will be a 
few words, respecting its origin and first reception, by geologists 
equally experienced and distinguished. Mr. Poulett Scrope tells us, 
in the preface to the second edition of his ‘Geology of Central 
France” (1858), that his first edition (1827), and a previous work 
entitled ‘* Considerations on Volcanos” (1825), were reviewed by 
Sir Charles Lyell in the Quarterly for May 1827. ‘* That article was, 
I believe, the first essay of my distinguished friend in the path of 
geological generalisation which he has since so successfully pursued. 
And I have sometimes ventured to think that during its composition 
he may have imbibed that philosophical conviction as to the true 
method of inquiry into the past history of the globe’s surface, 
namely, through a careful study of the processes actually in operation 
upon it, which is the leading principle of his deservedly popular 
works.” ‘To this adoption of the Baconian method the author owes 
the lasting portion of his fame, and the permanent value of his writings. 
But, as Professor Sedgwick stated in his Anniversary Address to the 
Geological Society of London (Feb. 18, 1831): ‘* Mr. Lyell appears 
not only as the historian of the natural world, but a3 the champion of 
a great leading doctrine of the Huttonian hypothesis.” ‘* According 
to these principles the physical operations now going on, are not only 
the type, but the measure of intensity of the physical powers acting 
on the earth at all anterior periods: and all we now see around us is 
only the last link in the great chain of phenomena, arising out ofa 
uniform causation, of which we can trace no beginning, and of 
which we see no prospect of the end.” ‘If these principles be true, 
the earth’s surface ought to present an indefinite succession of similar 
phenomena. But as far as | have consulted the book of nature, | 
would invert the negative in this proposition, and affirm that the 
earth’s surface presents a definite succession of dissimilar phenomena.” 
The doctrine of a uniform distribution of life over the globe throughout 
all time, was still more strenuously contested; and the argument, as 
afterwards repeated in his ‘Discourse on the Studies of the Uni- 
versity,” is now quoted by Sir Charles with this comment: “ New 
discoveries have caused geologists to assign a higher antiquity both to 
man and the oldest fossil mammalia, fish, and reptiles, than formerly, 
yet the generalisation, as laid down by the Woodwardian Professor, 
still holds good in all essential particulars.” 

It was remarkable that Sir Charles Lyell did not see, in all those 
thirty years, that his uniformitarian creed was incompatible with the 
doctrine of William Smith—* the identification of strata by fossils ”— 
that corner-stone of modern geology ; and no less extraordinary, that 
neither he, nor some of those who sbare his new views respecting the 
origin of species, can perceive that the hypothesis of a genealogical 
connection between man and the lower animals—now or formerly 
existing—necessarily involves the idea of progress. The author is in 
a strait between his old love and the new, and wishes to escape the 
dilemma by shifting it upon his critics. He puts it forward as ‘ one 
of the principal claims of Mr. Darwin’s theory to acceptance, that 1! 
enables us to dispense with a law of progression as a necessary 


accompaniment of variation.” But elsewhere (page 405) he regards 


the doctrine of progression as ‘indispensable in the present state o! 
science, and destined never to be overthrown.” “Indeed it cannot be 
denied that a theory which establishes a connection between the 
absence of all relics of vertebrata in the oldest fossiliferous rocks, 
and the presence of man’s remains in the newest, which affords a 
more than plausible explanation of the successive appearance in strata 
of intermediate age of the fish, reptile, bird, and mammifer, has 10 
ordinary claims to our favour as comprehending the largest number 
of positive and negative facts gathered from all parts of the globe 
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and | extending over eountlon ages, rey science hi AS, i ever 
attempted to ‘embrace in one erand generalisation. 

While thus admitting the doctrine of “ advance and progress in the 
main,” the author seeks every opportunity of disputing it in detail. 
He takes great pains to prove that certain fossil shells of very simple 
form and low organisation, such as Lingula, Discina, and Crania, 
have not varied in pattern from the Silurian time to ours. We » think 
it can be shown that they have changed in proportion to their rank and 
capability, for experie ‘nced paleontologists like D’Orbigny, McCoy, 
and Salter, give other generic names to the species found in the older 


rocks. But: ‘things so simple cannot vary much; the dray horses of 


London still wear ornaments like the “little moons” which Gideon 
took from the camels of Zebah, three thousand years ago. The shells 
related to the pearly nautilus, forming the lower division of the cuttle- 
fish class, not only appear but attain their greatest number and variety 
in older rocks than those containing any remains of their more ac- 
complished relatives. But, argues Sir Charles, the very highest family 
of the class—the Octopods—have no shell, and therefore they may 
have existed at “‘a remote era.” Such a suggestion from a newly- 
become * genealogical transmutationist ” is particularly irritating ! 
Bat, fortunately, ‘it may be replied that one genus of Octopods 
actually has a shell, and is found only in the Newer Pliocene tertiaries, 
It is also attempted to be shown that the order of appearance of the 
Reptilia is the reverse of progressive—forgetting that the oldest 
(coal-measure) reptiles are really Amphibia, and so like fishes as to 
have frequently passed as such ; and that the Ichthyosauri also exhibit 
characters ‘‘more generalised” than those of existing saurians. 
Ignoring also the general fact, illustrated by Bronn in many diagrams, 
that each group commences in obscurity, increases, and attains its 
climax in size, number, and importance, and then declines—with the 
exception of a few types, only now culminating—just as the earliest 
heralds of a higher class are coming on the scene. 
the insignificant mammals of the Purbecks was the signal for the giant 
races of Megalosauri and Jguanodons to quit the land. 

Sir Charles vindicates the inquiry into the origin of species by 
transmutation, on the plea that ‘it is no longer possible to restrain 
curiosity from attempting to pry into the relations which connect the 
present state of the animal and vegetable worlds, as well as of the 
various races of mankind, with the state of the fauna and flora which 
immediately preceded.” Man himself exhibits se much diversity 
that some zoologists of eminence have declared their belief that three, 
five, or even twenty or more races, have been as many distinct crea- 
tions; and this view has met with especial favour in New England, 
because it justifies the abolition of the negro, But if we admit, 
with the best ethnologists, that all these races which have been un- 
changed so long a time, are of one species, where are we to stop? 
Have not all closely allied animals and plants had a common parent- 
age? ‘The inference cannot be avoided; and no slight benefit will 
be conferred on natural history if we are led by this discussion to 
employ the term ‘‘ race” or “ variety” in nine cases out of ten where 
we now talk of ‘‘ species.” The author has collected a considerable 
amount of curious information of a rather miscellaneous character in 
favour of the transmutation hypothesis. The best part of it is the 
chapter on languages; but this, however excellent by way of illus- 
tration, is not evidence. The great objection remains untouched. 
There is no necessary ‘‘ conservation” of the vital force, and when 
we examine the history of life in the pages of geology, or study its 
existing distribution, we meet with continual evidence of the dying 
out and extinction of species, because the nature of plants and 
animals is not sufficiently plastic to accommodate them to the never- 
ceasing progress of physical change. Sir Charles sees well enough 
that this is the case, and is driven to make one of those appeals to 
“the unknown” which we have already noticed as subversive of the 
very foundation of his philosophy: * No one,” he says, ‘‘ can believe 
in transmutation who is not profoundly convineed that all we know 
(in paleontology) is as nothing compared to what we have yet to 
learn.” Much as we regret the author's adoption of the transmuta- 
tion doctrine, we must admit that it is better than the old “ uniformi- 
tarian heresy,” for it bas at least the semblance of truth ; and some 
of us had employed it as a * useful working hypothesis” years before 
Mr. Darwin attempted to bring it within the domain of theory and 
experiment. 

Since our former notice was written we have received another 
work, almost on the same subject, and evidently intended as a sequel 
to the “* Antiquity of Man.” ‘The benefit of the alliance will be chiefly 
on the side of the smaller publication, for Sir Charles had already 
obtained all the testimony he needed from Mr. Huxley; and many 
who were willing to ‘‘ approach the edge of the precipice” under his 
cautious guidance have taken alarm at ‘the further « appearance of such 
arash and venturesome associate. So far as regards matters of fact, 
nothing can be more admirable than the account of “ our poor rela- 
tions,” the apes, given by Mr. Huxley; and this by itself would have 
entitled the writer to our thanks, and his book to a permanent place 
in all scientific libraries. The best account we previously had of the 
habits of the gorilla, though professing to be taken from the state- 
ments of individuals resident at or visitors to the Gaboon, contained 
scarcely anything beyond the gossip of old Battell, published so long 
ago as 1613, and deemed valueless by Cuvier. For the principal 
anecdote of the female gorilla and her children, given by Mr. Owen, 
is compounded of two separate incidents related. by Dr. Savage, the 
American missionary, and both referring to the chimpanzee. 


The appearance of 
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Profe seor Huxle 'y looks at the problem of “man’s relation to the lowe 
animals” quite as seriously as we do; he has even used the same 
phrase we had employed in speaking of man’s relation to his Maker. 
But the matter is evidently settled in his mind, and gives him more 
satisfaction than it will generally afford. Perhaps to those who have 
accepted the assertion of the indefinite antiquity of the human race it 
will seem of no moment whether their proge ‘nitor sprang from the red 

earth, at the word of God, or whether in the uninterrupted genealo- 
gical series between the Cenopithecus and Homo sapiens, there was no 
break or sudden ch: ange more conspicuous than that celebrated by 
Lord Monboddo, when “his anc estor made the first three-legved stool, 
and rubbed his tail off. We feel bound, however, to caution any one 
against believing in the ¢ ‘eenopithecus at present, for we remember the 
time (more than twenty years since) when it was confidently predicted 
that there must have been Eocene monke ys, because there were 
Eocene cocoa-nuts for them to eat; and Eocene snakes, which must 
have had something to feed upon. But the page which now reveals 
the discovery of a lemurine fossil in the Alps, admits that our own 
original monkey—the “ fierce” animal, celebrated in ancient Irish 
war-songs, acc ording to Gosse, and the cause of so many griefs—was 
nothing but a little pig. 

It was necessary to “the argument of Sir Chas. Lyell and Professor 
Huxley, to prove that there was no essential difference between the 
organisation of man and the “ anthropoid ” apes. 

‘To this question the new Hunterian Professor has applied himse!f 
with great diligence and skill. Selecting the gorilla as the best 
example for comparison on the one hand with man, and on the other 
with the rest of the Primates, he examines all their most important 
points of difference, especially those relating to the hand, foot, and 
brain, “* because of certain real or supposed structural distinctions 
upon which much stress has been laid.” He comes to the conclusion 
that ‘whatever part of the animal fabric is compared, the result is 
the same; the low er apes differ more from the gorilla, than the latter 
differs from man.” 

‘* But if man be separated by no greater structural barrier from the 
brutes than they are from one anotaer—then it seems to follow that 
if any process of physical causation can be discovered by which the 
genera and families of ordinary animals have been produc ed, that 
process of causation is amply suflicient to account for the origin of man. 
If it could be shewn that the marmosets have arisen by gradual 
modification of the ordinary Platyrhine monkeys, or that both are 
modified ramifications of a primitive stoc ‘k—then, there would be no 
rational ground for doubting that man might have originated, in the 
one case, by the gradual modific ‘ation of a man-like ape; or in the 
other case, as a ramification of the same primitive stock as those apes.” 

Thus far the authors of the two “Evidences” are agreed. ‘The 
earnestness with which one interrogates, and the complacency of the 
new medium, remind us irresis stibly of the American lady and her 
enlightened protégé. Ophelia; “ Do you know who made you?” 
Topsy : Nobody, as I knows on,—I spect I grow’d.” 

It bas been complained that the summing up of the evidence by 
Sir Charles Lyell, on the “ great hippocampus question,” is unfair and 
unfriendly to Mr. Owen, but we think without good reason. It would 
be idle to exhibit the fallacy of an argument in terms rendered vague 
by politeness, or to attempt to convey a compliment when demon- 
strating a grave inaccuracy. At the present moment probably no 


living anatomist, least of all Mr. Owen, believes in the existence of 


those alleged differences between the brain of man and the apes which 
were held | to entitle him to the rank of a sub-class (. irchencephala) 
in solitary magnificence. At the same time we are half inclined to 
admire the audacity which has withstood a clamour that might have 
made the walls of Jericho falldown. No doubt it was very gratifying 
to be regarded as the hope of tne Bishops and clergy, and to be hailed 
as the ‘“‘champion of orthodoxy ” by the Times. But we felt bound 
to caution the author of the * Three Barriers,” when he quoted that 
statement about the non-existence of the third lobe of the brain in 
any ape, and profanely compared the new brain-scheme to one of 
Kepler’s great discoveries—that he was putting a witness in the box 
who would destroy his cause. With Mr. Owen’s opinions we have not 
now to deal, Those who wish to become acquainted with them may 
learn something from the concluding chapter of his ‘‘ Palwontology,” 
and from the review of Darwinism in the Edinburgh Review (April 
1860), which may be considered authentic, as it is written by a friendly 
critic, with a generous appreciation of Mr. Owen’s merits rarely 
witnessed in these days. 

On the subject of the brain we find our own convictions best repre- 
sented by Professor Rolleston (in the Natural History Review). 
‘‘ Buffon, writing in 1766, speaks of the brain of the orang in much 
the same language as ‘Tyson (in his ‘Anatomy of a Pygmie’) had 
more than sixty years previously applied to the brain of the chim- 
panzee. DBetween their brains and that of man there was, according 
to these writers, actually no difference at all. And the doctrine of 
the immateriality of the soul was, in their estimation, not merely 
compatible with, but a corollary of, these anatomical premises. 
Though the brain in each is the same—in the one the power of 
thought exists, in the other it is absent. Thought, therefore, cannot 
bea ‘product of the material organism.’ 

It is due to Sir Charles Lye ll to acknowledge that his views of 
man’s origin, condition, and future prospects are marked by greater 
moderation and consistency than are those of some of his opponents. 
Professor Agassiz, of Boston, for instance, declares that “ most of 
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the arguments of philosophy in favour of the immortality of man, 
apply equally to the permanency of this principle in other living 
beings.” And there are not wanting distinguished physicians and 
clergymen in England who have acknowledged the like opinion. 
If the same futurity awaits man and the brute creation, we have not 
much to hope. ‘ We cannot imagine,” says Sir Charles, “ this world 
to be a place of trial and moral discipline for any of the inferior 
animals; nor can any of them derive comfort and happiness from 
faith in a hereafter.” Professor Huxley also tells us that “‘ thought- 
ful men will discern, in man’s long progress through the Past, a 
reasonable ground of faith in his attainment of a nobler Future.” 
But it is impossible not to see that the “nobler future ” here referred 
to, is only the higher mental and physical condition promised by 
Darwin to our remote descendants, if they avail themselves of the 
** Law of Natural Selection.” Continued existence, as understood by 
natural science, belongs to the race—not to individuals. And equally 
comfortless is her interpretation of the government of the world 
during the life that is! ‘“‘ The whole analogy of natural operations 
furnishes a complete and crushing argument against the intervention 


of any but what are termed secondary causes, in the production of 


all the phenomena of the universe.” If this be so, how welcome to 

Professor Huxley should be that other Revelation, which, not only 

promises immortality to those who have already a spiritual life, dis- 

tinct from their animal nature, but aiso assures us that even now we 
are surrounded by Providential care, for not one of His feeblest 
creatures is ‘* forgotten before God.” 

SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY. 

Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. By Benepict pr Spixoza. From 
the Latin. With an Introduction and Notes, by the Eprror, 
London: Triibner and Co. pp. 360. 

—. WERE THE ENGLISH PEOPLE less influenced 

than at present by a grand Conservatism; never had they 
more the appearance of being intensely Conservative. Nor is the 
mood peculiar to England ; it is at this moment the oniversal temper 
and tendency of the world. All would gladly be lotos-eaters if they 
could, and revolutionism is resented, not as dangerous, but as 
troublesome. Why is Louis Napoleon disliked? Not because he is 
wicked, but because he is a disturber of the peace. Why is the civil 
war in America denounced? Not because it is so colossal in its 
madness and its misery, but because it makes so uncomfortable those 
who want to live quietly on their dividends and to be bored and 
bothered by nothing. Why, while there is spontaneous admiration 
for Poland’s noble struggle, is there a secret sympathy with Russia ? 

Secause Russia is the champion and the representative of that 

mechanical order with which for a season the prosperous classes are 

willing to be satisfied. It is thus that, as in bygone craven ages, the 
dread of movement becomes the pioneer of peril. The prevailing 
apathy, cowardice, and selfishness are signally illustrated in the attitude 
taken by England toward the recent theological agitation. From that 
superficial enlightenment and spurious tolerance which characterise 
our own day, most Englishmen who perform the painful process of 
thinking, have adim notion that religious progression should harmonise 
with, or perhaps even lead progression generally. But everything 
being so cosy, and the Church of England—whatever its other merits 
or demerits—being an excellent social institution, and a pleasant 
feature in the landscape, even those boasting the loudest of their 
charity would not be sorry if theological meddlers and busybodies 

could be muzzled or even strangled. . 

If, in many of its aspects this spectacle is amusing, in many more it 
is profoundly tragical. It is sad to bchold a community plunged in 
indifference ; it is sadder to behold religion, the reality of realities, 
treated as merely an affair of custom; yet it is plain that, annoying 
as the theological agitation itself may be to the lotos-eaters, it can- 
not end without producing substantial results. In the first place, 
fond as the English may be of solid pudding and of solid pelf, greedily 
as they may hunt for conventional advantages and distinctions, 
inclined as they may be to shun the apostles of new and higher doc- 
trines as fools, and to abhor enthusiasts as criminals, they yet, in their 
own slow, clumsy, roundabout way struggle to gain truth if the 
faintest light of truth has once penetrated to their hearts. In the 
second place, there is the confused presentiment in the English mind 
of some diviner religious life than existing systems incarnate and 
nourish. In the third, it is impossible, in a country where science has 
a march so mighty, has industrial applications so marvellous and com- 
manding, for theology longer to slumber in idiotic lethargy. Leaving 
the search for truth to find its fitting reward, the yearning for the 
religious life to find its appropriate food, we ask whether there can be, 
whether there ought to be, a scientific theology? This is the ques- 
tion forced upon us by the translation into English of Spinoza’s famous 
** Theologico-Political Treatise,” and by kindred publications. 

We abstain from the debate so far as it concerns either heterodoxy 
or orthodoxy—so far as it bears on heresy or schism. Itis to over- 
look or to misapprehend the essential point,” to drag in incessantly 
schism, heresy, orthodoxy, heterodoxy. There is here the dastardly 
appeal to a vulgar prejudice; and whenever a vulgar prejudice is 
addressed, the multitude is appointed supreme and final judge. And 
what in such a case ean be the value of the decision? Has it any 
value at all? England has had a few, and only a few, great theolo- 


gians, We may safely say, that where England has had one great 
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theologian, Germany has had a hundred. But no great English 
theologian ever attempted what every great German theologian 
attempts—to make theology as a science more organic and complete. 
This is the radical want. The aim of a scientific theology is to arrive 
at positive conclusions—to add to the sum of abiding results—to 
establish incontrovertible principles. Now, in Low Church, 
High Church, Broad Church, Nondescript Church, in the 
Neologians, and in the opponents of the Neologians, what do 
we encounter but chaos? There is either a headstrong obscurantism 
or a headlong negationism. Unless theological disputants recognise 
certain common laws and conditions, how foolish and fruitless must 
the contest be! 

A leading principle of scientific theology—now unanimously ad- 
mitted by the theologians of Germany—is, that the same tests of 
evidence are applicable to books esteemed sacred as to other books— 
for if this is denied, there can only be the blind faith which bows to 
infallibility. What is called in Germany the Tiibingen School, whose 
founder, Ferdinand Christian Baur, died not long ago, made terrible 
havoe with the New ‘Testament Canon. But the most violent, the 
most fanatical foes of the ‘liibingen School confess that its founder 
and his best disciples achieved a large and lasting conservative labour. 





They raised an adamantine barrier of criticism round each part of 


the New Testament, through which no reckless and ignorant iconoclast 
can henceforth venture to break. The highest scholarship is reverent ; 
and to submit sacred books to the same tests as other books is to 
surround them with the reverence of the highest scholarship. How 
entirely this fact is forgotten by the obstructives! These raise a 
fierce how! about violated sanctuaries, about desecrated shrines. But 
who alone can be the defenders of the shrines, of the sanctuaries ? 
None except those who have tried weapons—breastplates of toughest 
steel. The Court Fool of the Middle Ages was allowed to flourish 
his sword of Jath when heroes sheathed their swords of sterner stuff. 
Now when shallow, insignificant persons like Dr. Cumming oracularly 
pronounce on the age, the authorship, the authority of the Bible, 
what is it but the same sword of lath which they wield ? 

While simply, if for no other reason than that they may be the more 
revered, sacred booksshould be amenable to the same tests of evidence as 
those by which the genuineness of purely literary productions is ascer- 
tained. A second leading principle should be strenuously upheld, 
namely, that every dogma has had a growth, and should be studied inthe 
various phases of its growth. A most opulent, instructive, suggestive 
part of German theology is that devoted to the history of dogmas. 
For instance, Baur published three learned and elaborate volumes, 
chronicling the various transformations through which the doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation have passed. But the Cammings of 
English theology picture a doctrine as once for all revealed, and 
remaining in substance and in form the same for ever. In nature, in 
society, and in human thought, there is never any complete stagna- 
tion, any absolute pause. And doctrines incessantly vary, even if the 
same terms are for a thousand years employed to express them. It 
might seem at the first glance as if the Lutheran theology were a 
slavish reproduction of the Augustinian. But between the two 
theologies there are cardinal differences visible to any one who has 
the pith to pierce beyond the written letter. While doctrines grow, 
new doctrines insensibly germinate, and by degrees intertwine with 
the old. There is scarcely any doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church which has such pervading and fascinating empire as Purga- 
tory ; but how long had Christianity been preached, and how long 
had the Roman Catholic Church existed before the slightest trace of 
purgatory was discernible? Again, we have not far to go back to 
find the first belief in the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin—a 
doctrine which our own day has seen confirmed by Papal decree, 

Closely connected with this leading principle of scientific theology, 
sometimes almost identical with it, is another, that no doctrine, no 
fact, should be viewed in isolation from the general circumstances of 
society, in severance from the influence of culminating individuals, in 
disjunction from an omnipotent, perhaps an exclusive current ol 
ideas. It is customary, for example, to speak of primitive Christianity 
as eminently, unbrokenly, divinely peaceful. But, in truth, from the 
beginning, Christ’s words were fulfilled—That he had come, not to 
bring peace on earth, but a sword. ‘The farther we travel into the 
Christian history, the more we discover of conflict and sources of 
conflict, and necessarily so, for all victory is bought by battle, and the 
grander the victory, the fiercer the battle. That state of love, of 
harmony, in which the primitive Christians lived was the dream, the 
idealisation of later ages. Along with many minor, there were, too, 
primordial contests. There was first the contest between Jewish Par- 
ticularism and Gentile Universalism ; there was, secondly, the contest 
of Jewish Legality and Evangelical Freedom. Peter, and the other 
Apostles proclaimed, fought for Jewish Particularism, Jewish Le- 


gality ; Paul proclaimed, fought for Gentile Universalism, 
Evangelical Freedom. The antagonism of ideas engendered 


an antagonism of persons; there was a Petrine party and a 
Pauline party. When the majestic figure of Paul the Apostle flashed 
on the scene, Christianity was rapidly degenerating into a Jewish 
sect; and it is curious that where Paul had preached, the effect of bis 
discourses was often neutralised if some of the older apostles tarried 
for a season in the same spots after him: whereof the fashion and the 
fate of some of the Churches in Asia Minor furnish a conspicuous 
illustration. The Petrine and the Pauline elements ultimately amal- 
gamated, and appropriating fresh elements—Oriental, Greck, and 
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Roman, and thence entering into the whole goodly heritage of 
_antiquity—created those complicated theological systems, those compact 


ecclesiastical institutions, which still are the spiritual rulers of mankind 
in the western world. Nature—as the sum of spontaneous forces 
avails herself of spontaneous force wherever she can find it, pecu- 
liarly must it be so in the progress of a new religion; and it is thi 
which mocks the wisest calculations, overcomes the most enerectic 
resistance. 

Futhermore, doctrines, like rivers descend and widen in the same 
desree. Far up among the mountains the Amazon springs into life. 
As it rushes along it receives ten thousand tributaries. When, an 
ocean itself, it blends with the ocean, it has leaped by an immense 
bound from the heights of the original fountain. The Christian 
religion, like all other religions, gained in vastness what it lost in 
purity. But each augmentation, pure or impure of the general mass, 
has to be analysed and chronicled, otherwise we have nothing before 
us except a vague abstraction, What learning, however, what 
patience, and what marvellous, and instinctive discernment are needed 
to see how each influence arose and co-operated with the congregation 
of influences already in action! 

A fourth leading principle a scientific theology is, that it is 
bound to accept whatever science in the. broadest sense reveals. Two 
profoundly interesting and suggestive ‘sciences are yng and 
geology. The one intens sifie 3 the sublimit ty of space, the other the 
sublimity of time. But the one shows us the pred insigni- 


ficance of the earth, and the other the comparative insignificance of 


man. Now the theology of England, instead of weloomning the reve- 
lations of science, and of astronomy and geology more pi: articularly, 
has mocked and decried them. But a scientific fact once established 
can surely be neither annihilated nor ignored. In opposing 
science, English theology is impolitic; for when a chasm yawns 
between science and theology, the religious sentiment lies down 
bewildered, the moral sentiment lies down paralysed on the brink. 
No scepticism is dangerous to a community except scepticism in 
reference to moral obligations. A community is strong as long as an 
exalted and stringent morality survives. The ancient Hebrew pro- 
phets felt that their supreme mission was to rebuke sin, to recal their 
countrymen to righteousness; and every reformer of the world has 
confessed that without moral reform all other reform is vain. But if 
theological scepticism is pretentiously, and with monotonous per- 
tinacity exhibited as the only dangerous scepticism, the religious 
life is spurned, and moral duties are dis regarded. Conscience has its 
clear comprehensi sive sphere, and is inde »pende nt of the religious sen- 
timent, though it may be, and usually is, modified and leavened by 
it. The religious sentiment is independent of theologies and 
Churches, though i it may employ both for the increase of its faith and 
for the utterance of its fervours and aspirations. It is difficult to 
make all this invincibly distinct to a people like the English. If a 
man strenuously urges on his fellows, and endeavours himself to prac- 
tise the highest, most heroic, most unselfish morality; if he dwells in 
the religious sentiment with a passionate mysticism, has a religious 
ardour and a religious sympathy—rare at all times, rare especially in 
this generation ; but if he declares that theologies and churches are the 
human tabernacles of Divine ideas; that while conscience and the 
religious sentiment are infallible, immutable, theologies must adapt 
themselves to progressive science, and Churches adapt themselves to 
progressive civilisation—this man is brande d as an unbeliever. He 
is an unbeliever, because he prefers the invisible to the visible, the 
eternal to the temporary, the Divine to the human, the Word of God 
to the interpretations of casuists and the crotchets of creed-mongers. 
But if a man—sacrificing conscience and the religious sentiment alike 
—fanatically clings to a retrogade theology and a stagnant Church, 
he is hailed by all the self-styled believers as a brother. 

It follows from these and other leading principles of a scic ntific 
theology that never and in nothing can it surrender its scientific pri- 
vileges. This scarcely needs demonstration. As religion is the 
divinest of realities, so theology, so far from being the easiest, is 
the most diflicult of sciences. Away, then, with all vulgar eyes, all 
profane feet, all unholy hands! Out upon amateurs! Down with 
dilettanteism! We have not read the so-called ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews.” We have not read Bishop Colenso’s ‘‘ Treatise on the 
Pentateuch.” We have not read a single reply cither to the one 
work or the other. With supreme impartiality, therefore, are we 
able to speak. But we have blushed for a country which sends mis- 
sionaries of the Gospel to remotest regions, and which yet, in the 
subtlest, most labyrinthine of all the sciences, has permitted every 
prating blockhead to pronounce. In law—to the extent that it is purely 
law, and does not involve any of the loftier questions of groeye 
gre at lawyer is considered alone worthy to disentangle and to decide. 
Tn medicine we listen to the great physician, in anatomy to the great 
anatomist, in mathematics to the great mathematician, in tactics and 
strateoy to the great soldier; and soon. But in theology we are to 
listen to every dunce, to every sciolist. Some fli ppant creature, scarcely 
gifted or intelligent enough to give an opinion on the last fashionable 
novel yet boldly issues ukases regarding a science enthroned in the 
most solemn vestibule to the mysteries of the universe. If you know 
nothing of Hebrew and the cognate languages, you are justified in 
contradicting foremost Hebraists—Orientalists! If you know 
nothing of ‘Greek, it is you and you alone who are entitled to 
fix on the right reading amid so many various readings in the 
New Testament! If you know nothing of ecclesiastical history 
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you are exactly the person raised up by God to settle a debated 
point in the chronicles of the Church. Indeed, it would almost 
appear as if every Englishman were born a theologian, and what is 
more, a scientific theologian. Has a single periodical from the bie- 
mouthed, big-voiced organ of the Stock Exchange and of Lord Pal- 

merston down to s¢ ome dirty pennyworth of rubbish in which quacl 

me ici ines an d quacl K di ivinity hold about equal Ss 

playing t the theological eritic and the the ological judge? The other 
d Dr. Seaieal Davidson, a genuine theologian, and intim i 
the ripest, wisest utterances of Germany, that truly classic 
theology, rebuked a Bishop’s chaplain for impertinent babb 
where silence would have been more becoming. But the chaplains 
of Bishops are not the only or the worst sinners. There have been 
replies to the ‘‘ Essays ane Reviews ” by clodhoppers ; replies to Bishop 
Colenso by tailors; and a former shoemaker not destitute of gifts or 
eloquence, having tried heresy for a season, now marches from Land’s 


way, veleadaal from 
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jud 
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End to _ End with the whole load of orthodoxy on his back, 
ready for a boxing match with any heretic or keresiarch who may have 


courage nay the onset. Next to Mr. Spurgeon, whose theological 
genius and knowledge are as conspicuous as his modesty and charity, 
the saviour of Churches, the vindicator of the Om mepatent hs an 
inspired and emancipated blacksmith. We appeal to all earnest and 
pious men in England against this n onstrous, « ate ling, and int tol T- 
able char rlatanism. Kvery devout and humble s: ul can draw near by 
prayer to the Everl: ist ing Father. Here no human learning is nee de d: 
indeed, human learni ng may chill the breath from the burn ’ 
But, where bom an sagacity can be the only guide, and human ed nin: 
the only aid, let us have the keenest human sag ucity, the hinds ha 
richest, 1 oat panoplied, most disciplined human learning 

We rejoice in ‘the appearance of Spinoza’s theologico-political 
treatise in an English dress for a fourfold reason: It is a sign that 
England—so easily frightened by theological bugbears—is beginning 
to see that many of those who, like Spinoza, have been denounced as 
infidels or atheists, were saints unstained, were intrepid soldiers of the 
Living God. Moreover the book, now nearly two hundred years 
old, laid the foundation of that scientific theology which Germany 
alone has had the courage to embrace and develop in all its fulness. 
In addition, the treatise may lead many to light who are at present 
wandering in darkness, may teach the m that scientific theology ever- 
more mi akes warmer and wider th ligious life. Finally, the appre- 
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ciation of preees the theologian pik lead to the appreciation of 


Spinoza the ] yhilosc¢ »pher. We believe that this is not the first 
translation of i e work into English, but that toward the end of the 
seventeenth century a translation appeared, We hope that some good 
English scholar may soon be emboldened to translate the ‘* Ethics,” 
and that in _ respect, as in countless others, England may not 
continue to be behind Germany and France. ATTICcus. 


THE MODERN SUPERNATURAL. 
The History of the Supernatural in all Ages and Nations, and in all 
Churches, Christian and Pagan: Demonstrating a Universal Faith. 
By Wiix1am Howrrr. London: Longmans. 2 vols. pp. 489, 473. 
Incidents in My Life. By D. D. Home. London: Longmans. 
pp. 288. 
a THE EARLIEST TIMES of which we have any record, we 
can plainly trace the innate disposition of man to believe in the 
supernatural. It is not wonderful that it should be so. As soon as 
man begins to reflect, to examine himself, and to seek for a solu- 
tion of the problems of his existence and of his future state in the 
objects about him, he is driven, as it were by compulsion, into a belief 
in something above and beyond what he sees and feels around him. 
This sentient being shrined within the gross and perishable casket of the 
flesh, this mind which dares to speculate upon the highest matters, and 
seeks to pierce the veil of the Invisible, cannot be destined to utter 
nnihilation: this glorious firmament above us, studded with its 
universe of stars, is in itself a suggestion of Infinity, and almost coms 
pels us to believe not only in abodes more blest than this, but in 
future states of existence into which those who have played their 
parts in this world have already passed. Even where religion fails to 
convince, our appreciation of ourselves must confute the suggestion 
of Atheism. ‘'T’o the simple and the primitive these ideas have always 
been present, and the discoveries of science, far from dissipating them 
as illusions, have only tended to render them more potent. If 
the sky suggests Infinity, and the stars other worlds, to the 
mortal who knows nothing of astronomy, how much stronger will the 
suggestion come to the man who understands the vastness of the field 
over which his eye travels when he looks heavenwards, and to whom 
it has been demonstrated that the “silent orbs” which shine above 
him, are some of them worlds of greater magnitude than that on 
which he stands. So far then from science being the natural anta- 
gonist of the supernatural (as some seem to infer), she is in very deed 
her handmaid; for none knows better than the man of science the 
restricted and finite character of human knowledge, and none can 
understand better than he the almost certainty that there must be laws 
and facts in existence which human intelligence has not yes been able 
to perceive. 

Perkaps an objection might be not irrationally urged against the word 
Supernatural, In strict logic, indeed, the word is an absurdity and 
a contradiction. Natural is whatever is—what is true. You cannot go 
either above or beyond it. God is natural, and so are all his powers 
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What is usually meant by the word supernatural is merely extraor- 
dinary—something which is not common. If it be necessary to coin 
a word for the occasion, why not call it supervulgar. 

By collecting together a very large number of the forms which this 
instinctive hankering after the extraordinary has taken in the minds 
of different people, from the earliest historic times until now, Mr. 
Howitt has done good service. There may be parts of his work to 
which we shall have occasion presently to allude by way of objection, 
but it is impossible to deny that he has produced a very interesting 
and useful collection of statements, and that he has displayed both 
learning and patience by the manner in which he has sought his 
materials out and has brought them together in a connected shape. 
The history of belief in the supernatural is admirably and clearly 
mapped out, and few sources of information on the subject have been 
left unexplored. From the sorceries of the Chaldeans and the 
Egyptians to the latest exploits of Mr. Daniel Dunglas Home, the 
long story of human credulity is unfolded. We use the word cre- 
dulity advisedly, because it is not to be supposed that Mr. Howitt will 
deny, that among the many hundreds of different forms of the super- 
natural referred to in his book as having won the belief of thousands, 
any very large proportion is founded upon truth. 

And now, having given Mr. Howitt credit for the ability and 
learning which he has undoubtedly displayed, let us examine a few of 
the points upon which we feel compelled to differ with him. In the 
first place, it seems to us that Mr. Howitt is very unjustly hard upon 
the sceptics because they find so much difficulty in admitting the 
statements and deductions of himself and those who happen to agree 
with him. It is the common failing of enthusiasts whose temper does 
not happen to be of the sweetest, to accuse those who do not imme- 
diately give way to them of wilful obstinacy and corrupt intention. 
Mr. Howitt has too much of this failing. Nothing can exceed the 
indignation with which he views the conduct of the British press in 
its treatment of the “truths” and * facts” of spiritualism. In his 
opinion, it has been nothing better than a weak imitation of the 
opposition which the same “ truths” and ‘ facts” experienced from 
the American press, It has not even the merit of originality, and 
Judge Edmunds is clearly of opinion that “the arguments and 
positions” bear “so strong a resemblance, that one might almost talk 
of plagiarism.” As Mr. Howitt admits that “ Spiritualism in 
Europe, in its mere physical phase, is but a reflection and a weaker 
reproduction of Spiritualism in America,” and reminds us that all the 
most celebrated ‘“‘ mediums” have come to us from America, the co- 
incidence ought not perhaps to be so very surprising ; but may it not 
be the case {we would respectfully suggest to Mr. Howitt) that 
another explanation of the resemblance between the arguments may 
be found in the fact that they are precisely the arguments which are 
most likely to suggest themselves to any reasonable and reflecting 
person to whatsoever people he might happen to belong ? Mr. Howitt 
and his co-believers should remember that it is no light matter which 
he and his co-believers invite us to pin our faith to. A mind 
trained in reverence of the Unseen and in awe of the mystery 
which surrounds futurity, cannot easily and without question credit 
that the immortal souls of the departed may be summoned from the 
solemn grave to take part in such caperings and antics as Mr. Howitt 
has recorded in his pages. Instead of strengthening belief in a future 
state, it appears to us that the faith of many would be more likely to 
be shaken than confirmed by being told that the spirits of the dead 
may be employed in pinching people’s legs, playing upon accordians, 
or even in the scarcely more dignified operation of floating Mr. 
Home about in the air. ‘These things may be perfectly true, and, if 
so, they must be in perfect accordance with natural, although yet 
undiscovered, laws; but Mr Howitt cannot deny that, until those 
laws are discovered, his alleged ‘ facts” seem directly opposed to laws 
which have hitherto been held to be natural and incontestable. 
Surely he will not pretend that for a solid table, or a man to float 
about in the air without any explicable cause, or for musical instru- 
ments to be played without either muscular or mechanical agency, is 
not apparently subversive of the laws of gravitation and mechanics, 
Then let him be more patient towards the sceptics; let him be 
thankful that his eyes are open to truths to which they are unfor- 
tunately closed ; let him turn his cursing into praying, and lakour by 
proof and argument, rather than by statement and deduction, to con- 
vince those who do not agree with him. It is quite sufficient punish- 
ment fora man to be wrong without abusing him for being so, and 
both Mr Howitt and his fellow-controversialists would do well to 
adopt a little of the spirit which Pope expresses in that beautiful 
verse of his “* Universal Prayer,” in which he asks of the Omniscient : 

If Iam right, Thy Grace impart 
Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, oh! teach my heart 
To seek the better way. 
sut if there be a sameness perceptible in the arguments of those 
who have set themselves in opposition to the modern supernatural, is 
Mr. Howitt quite sure that the disputants on the other side are not 
amenable to the same objection? If that be so, the reason may be 
equally good with that which we have assigned on the other side ; 
viz., that the arguments are the most natural and the readiest to 
hand. Now, we venture to say, that there never was a defender of 
spiritualism who did not have recourse to the argument derivable 
from the opposition and incredulity which some of the most impor- 
tant discoveries in science have met with at first. Galileo, George 





Stephenson, and Arkwright have all served their turn as historical 
pendants to Messrs. Home and Forster. We cannot, however, admit 
any parallelism between the two classes of cases. ‘The men of science 
offered their discoveries to be tested and examined without reserve. 
They merely said ** Such and such is the case. Let any man take it and 
examine and judge for himself.” They did not say that the truths 
which they announced could not be proved to persons of a particular 
Gisposition, or persons who were sceptical ; still less did they require 
that the experiments should be conducted in darkened rooms, or 
under tables, and among persons the majority of whom were already 
converted into a belief of what was sought to be proved. If Galileo 
had done this, the comparison between him and Mr. Home would 
have seemed to us more complete. 

Mr. Howitt gives a long and interesting accouut of the rise of 
modern spiritualism in America. These statements have been fre- 
quently published in the American and British papers in the Spiritual 
Magazine, but this, we believe, is the first occasion on which they 
have been brought together. The manifestations began in the Fox 
family, residing near Newark, in the county of Maine and State of 
New York. Mr. Howitt tells us all about the knockings, and how 
“‘the little lively Kate Fox,” under the impression that they were 
manifestations of the devil, cried out, ‘‘ Here, old Splitfoot, do as [ 
do!” Mr. Howitt gives the Foxes credit for the discovery of the 
meaning of the raps, and says that *‘ the gentleman at Tedworth, who 
put a direct question regarding the drummer, and was directly an- 
swered by affirmative knocks, was on the very threshold of discovery 
had he pursued his inquiries. But the following out was left to 
American acuteness.” After the Foxes, the spirits visited Mrs. Fish, 
a daughter of Mrs. Fox, and thence they pervaded the United States, 
even to the Koons’ Rooms in Ohio, where “ a band of musical spirits, 
of whom ‘ King,’ the spirit of an Indian, was the leader, played upon 
a guitar, tambourine, and speaking-trumpet,” in the dark. One 
form which Spiritualism assumed in America, is new to us, as described 
by Mr. Howitt. He calls the phenomena “‘ Kentucky Jerks :” 

A Mr. Doke, a Presbyterian clergyman, was first seized by the jerks, which 
twitched him about in a most extraordinary manner, often when in the pulpit, 
and caused him to shout aloud, and run out of the pulpit into the woods, 
screaming like a madman. When the fit was over, he returned calmly to his 
pulpit and finished the service. People were often seized at hotels, and at table 
would, on lifting a glass to drink, jerk the liquor to the ceiling ; ladies would at 
the breakfast table suddenly be compelled to throw aloft their coffee, and fre- 
quently break the cup and saucer. The long plaits of hair then worn down the 
ladies’ backs would crack like whips. Some attributed the cause to the devil, 
some to an opposite source. A certain clergyman vowed that he would preach it 
down; but he was seized in the midst of his attempt, and made so ridiculous 
that he withdrew himself from further notice. Camp meetings were seized 
with it, and hundred would be affected with the jerking simultaneously, It 
was looked upon by many as a judgment for the immorality of the age. 

At the end of his account of the modern spiritualist phenomena, 
Mr. Howitt introduces as the latest intelligence from the spirit-world, 
a statement that *‘ a phenomenon of the most extraordinary kind has 
shown itself in America. Mr. Mumler, a photographer of Boston and 
a medium was astonished, on taking a photograph of himself, to find 
also by his side the figure of a young girl, which he immediately 
recognised as that of a deceased relative. ‘The circumstance made a 
great excitement. Numbers of persons rushed to his rooms, and 
many have found deceased friends photographed with themselves.” 
Whether we ought more to admire the good fortune of Mr. Muniler 
at being thus selected to be the man to whom this manifestation was 
first to appear, or his tact and skill as a man of business and a photo- 
grapher, is a question which we cannot lightly decide. 

As Mr. Howitt has laboured very earnestly to prove a connection 
between the “ truths ” of spiritualism and those of science, it would 
perhaps, have been better if he had not supplied a standard for 
measuring his scientific calibre by avowing his belief in ** the toad in 
the coal.” Scientific enquirers, and especially Captain Buckland (as 
Mr. Howitt dubs the excellent and scientifically-learned Assistant- 
Surgeon to the 2nd Life Guards), may be less disposed to regard the 
spirit-photographs with favourable and credulous eyes, when they 
learn that Mr. Howitt holds it to be not impossible that a living 
animal may remain immured in a block of solid coal “ for any number 
of years.” 

We now turn to Mr. D. D. Home’s “Incidents of My Life,” and 
we must frankly confess that after the perusal of it we felt a great 
deal of that Christian charity and disposition to hearken which Mr. 
Howitt had awakened in our bosom evaporate before the unparalleled 
impudence of this “ medium.” Of Mr. Howitt’s honesty of purpose and 
sincere belief in every word he puts forward no one who knows any- 
thing of him can be indoubt. With him, we may be perfectly certain 
that his faith is genuine, and that in his whole course of life 
(whether as regards Spiritualism, or any other of the many topics 
upon which he has brought his active mind to bear), he is actuated 
by no other motive than a sincere desire to have the truth known. 
Can we say the same of Mr. Home? On bis own showing, there is 
no man alive who has a more direct personal interest in establishing 4 
belief in spiritualism than this gentleman. By what other exercise of 
his faculties could he have been raised from an obscure and dependent 
position into one of obvious ease, if not of affluence, and have been 
admitted into the society of kings and kaisers and “ M.P.’s”? By 
none that we can conceive. But it is not by any means to the spiritualist 
element in the book that we take exception, so much as to the radical 
bad taste exhibited throughout. For a gentleman whose every state- 
ment is the severest possible tax upon our credulity, it certainly 
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savours more of boldness than discretion that he should be the first to 
fling about with unchecked hand the most violent imputations of 
wilful falsehood. A man who wishes to live surrounded bya halo of 
the marvellous ought not to feel surprised at finding that a great 
many marvellous things are rumoured of him that are not true; and 
common gratitude ought to have restrained him from characterising 
puffs which cannot have been otherwise than advantageous to him in 
a business point of view as ‘the reckless inventions of those who 
assume to enlighten the public through the press.” This, however, is 
but a venial fault when compared with his insolent, and, we must add, 
most impudent treatment of Sir David Brewster, for refusing to be 
convinced of the genuineness of Mr. Home’s phenomena, or to 
endorse the account which that gentleman and his friend Mr. Cox, 
of Jermyn-street, chose to give of the séance at which these three, 
with Lord Brougham, assisted. Mr. Home not only speaks of Sir 
David Brewster's representations of the facts as ‘‘ misrepresentations 
and evasions,” but in an appendix he proceeds to offer a direct and 
elaborate insult to the gentleman whom he could not convert. The 
whole passage is so characteristic of the spirit with which Mr. Home 
prosecutes his mission that we quote it : 

I have alluded, at page 65, to the first sitting which I had with Sir David 

srewster, and to his disingenuons statements when he afterwards wrote on the 
subject in the Morning Advertiser. To those who only know Sir David 
Brewster by general report as one of the noted scientific men of the day, it may 
be useful to say, that his reputation is not of the highest order amongst persons 
of his own class, and especially amongst those with whom he has been brought 
into closer contact, and who have more accurately guaged the calibre of his 
mind. It would be no disgrace to him that he is not the most learned and 
scientific man of his age, if he did not pretend to be so, and back up his 
claims by means which more honourable, and really first-rate men, would not 
descend to. 

So far as Spiritualism is concerned, I should be very glad for my own sake if 
he were really what he wishes the public to believe him to be, for then I should 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the world’s best man had been discom- 
fited and put to the rout in his attack upon the possibility of these phenomena. 
I cannot in fairness claim so important a victory. Sir David Brewster is really 
not a man over whom victory is any honour, for his whole conduct subsequent 
to the sittings was not only dishonest, but childish, and altogether unworthy of 
such reputation as he has acquired. The correspondence is amusing, as showing 
the shifts to which he was ultimately driven, when the great man, or wind- 
bag, as Carlyle would more properly call him, could only say for himself, that 
“the table actually rose, as appeared to me, from the ground.” It is clear that 
if the subject is to be further investigated from the scientific side, it must be 
done by a very different man from Sir David Brewster. 

Can any one doubt for a moment that if Sir David had only been 
converted, this “victory without any honour” would have been 
paraded all over Europe and America, and that this not “really first- 
rate” man would have become the great Scientific Grand Llama 
among the Spiritualists? As for Lord Brougham, who, with cha- 
racteristic caution, kept out of the controversy altogether, although 
Mr. Home attributes his silence to a desire to save his friend Brewster 
from utter annihilation, it is not unlikely that the crafty philosopher 
of Cannes (should ever have to read Mr. Home’s book for his son’s) 
will congratulate himself upon having escaped being told that, ‘to 
those who only know [Lord Brougham] by general report, as one of 
the most noted scientific men of the day, it may be useful to say 
that his reputation is not of the highest order among persons of his 
own class, and especially among those with whom he has been 
brought into closer contact, and who have more aceurately guaged 
the calibre of his mind.” The philosophy of the Stoics is no doubt 
an admirable invention ; but it cannot be pleasant to be called rogue 
and fool even by Mr. Daniel Dunglas Home. We need hardly 
say that all those who happen to agree with Mr. Home, and to have 
subserved his purpose by giving the stamp of their veracity to his 
narratives, are plentifully daubed over with the eulogy which Sir 
David Brewster has been fortunate enough to escape. The writer of 
the article in the Cornhill Magazine comes in for his share of the sweets 
as ‘the eminent literary friend” who ‘described with such accuracy 
and intelligence.” Mr. Cox, the hotel-keeper of Jermyn-street 
(another believer) is ‘the most sincere and generous friend ;” and 
other disciples, too, have their reward in like fashion. Surely such 
support and approbation as this ought to comfort Mr. Home for the 
blind, if not dishonest, opposition of such men as a Brewster, a 
Faraday, and a Brougham! 

We do not propose to examine critically any of Mr. Home's 
descriptions of the marvellous “ facts” which took place at the séances 
over which he presided. We may note, however, en passant, one 
statement which is interesting from a literary rather than a spiritualist 
point of view. 

Whilst I was at Ealing, a distinguished novelist, accompanied by his son, 
attended a séance, at which some very remarkable manifestations occurred, and 
which were chiefly directed to him. The rappings on the table suddenly became 
unusually firm and loud. He asked ‘‘ what spirit is present ?”’ the alphabet was 
called over, and the response was, ‘ I am the spirit who influenced you to write 
Z—!” “Indeed,” said he, ‘I wish you would give me some tangible proof of 
your presence.” ‘What proof? will you take my hand?” ‘ Yes,” and 
putting his hand beneath the surface of the table, it was immediately seized by 
a powerful grasp, which made him start to his feet in evident trepidation, 
exhibiting a momentary suspicion that a trick had been played upon him; 
seeing, however, that all the persons around him were sitting with their hands 
quietly reposing on the table, he recovered his composure, and offering an 
apology for the uncontrollable excitement caused by such an unexpected demon- 
Stration, he resumed his seat. 





Of course the reader will have no difliculty in understanding that 
the ‘+ distinguished novelist” was Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, and 
that the novel alluded to was “ Zanoni.” But whose was the 
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spirit that induced him to write that novel? ‘‘ Zanoni,” be it remem- 
bered, is one of Bulwer’s earlier novels, in which he introduced a 
great deal of supernatural machinery, near akin to, if not identical 
with, spiritualism. If all this spiritualist element had been originally 
devised by Bulwer himself, the communication would at least have 
been curious; but the fact happens to be that the whole of the 
machinery is taken bodily from a well-known book among the litera- 
ture of the Rosicrucians, called ‘* Le Comte de Cabalis,” and that 
entire passages and pages might be cited to prove this. Mr. Home, 
no doubt, was well acquainted with the spiritualist tendency of 
* Zanoni,” but not with this literary fact. As for the spirit, if a genuine 
one, it must. have been the ghost of Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

This coincidence between the mistaken information of the ‘*medium” 
and the communications of the ‘ spirits” is by no means uncommon. 
A gentleman related to us that, being present at a scance, a “‘ spirit” 
wrapped out a message recommending him to abandon his belief in 
Unitarianism. ‘ Does the spirit mean to say that I am a Uni- 
tarian ?” asked the gentleman. ‘* Yes,” tapped the “ spirit.” ‘* Then 
it is false,” quoth the gentleman, On this the ‘‘ medium” started up 
in great indignation, remonstrating against such language being ap- 
plied to the spirit (as he said) of his own father. “‘ So much the worse 
for your father,” said the gentleman, “for it is certainly a falsehood.” 
** Do you mean to say,” asked the * medium,” ‘ that you are not a 
Unitarian?” ‘ Most certainly I do.” ‘ Well, then,” replied the 
‘* medium,” * J can only say that I always thought you were.” 

But (to return to Mr. Home) the crowning example of bad taste has 
yet to be alluded to. It is difficult to overcome the repugnance which 
must be felt at bringing forward the name of a lady in this manner ; 
but as Mr. Home has not scrupled to set the example of summoning, 
as it were, his dead wife from the grave to play her part in his farce, 
why should we be more reticent ? 

On the 26th April, old style, or 8th May, according to our style, at seven in 
the evening and as the snow was fast falling, our little boy was born at the town 
house, situate on the Gagarines Quay, in St. Petersburgh, where we were still 
staying. A few hours after his birth, his mother, the nurse, and I heard for 
several hours the warbling of a bird as if singing over him. Also that night, 
and for two or three nights afterwards, a bright star-like light, which was 
clearly visible from the partial darkness of the room, in which there was only a 
night lamp burning, appeared several times directly over its head, where it 
remained for some moments, and then slowly moved in the direction of the door, 
where it disappeared. This was also seen by each of us at the same time. The 
light was more condensed than those which had been so often seen in my pre- 
sence upon previous and subsequent occasions. It was brighter and more dis- 
tinctly globular. I do not believe that it came through my mediumship, but 
rather through that of the child, who has manifested on several occasions the 
present of the gift. 1 do not like to allude to such a matter, but as there are 
more strange things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of, even in my philo- 
sophy, I do not feel myself at liberty to omit stating, that during the latter part 
of my wife’s pregnancy, we thought it better that she should not join in 
séances, because it was found that whenever the rappings occurred in the room, 
a simultaneous movement of the child was distinctly felt, perfectly in unison 
with the sounds. When there were three sounds, three movements were felt, 
and so on, and when five sounds were heard, which is generally the call for the 
alphabet, she felt the five internal movements, and she would frequently, when 
we were mistaken in the letter, correct us from what the child indicated. 


Upon the great question of spiritualism grave doubts, very difficult 
of solution, may exist ; but we imagine no man or woman possessed 
of a single spark of right feeling can be in the slightest doubt that, 
whether there be truth and decency in spiritualism or not, there can- 
not be much of either in the man who penned the above statement. 


SHAKESPERE’S HOME. 
Shakespere's Home at New Place, Stratford-upon- Avon: being a History 
of the “ Great House” Built in the Reign of King Henry VII. by 

Sir Hugh Clopton, Knt., and subsequently the Property of William 

Shakespere, Gent., wherein he Lived and Died. By J. C. M. Bet- 

Lew. Imprynted in London for Virtue Brothers and Co, 

TELL DONE, MR. BELLEW, AND THANK YOU, must be 
W the verdict of every Shakesperian on laying down this comely 
useful, and pleasant volume, this very welcome addition to the great 
library of Shakesperian literature. There is a novelty about the idea, 
and it has been well carried out. The purpose is a polite one, and it 
has been effected in a fitting manner. We have had editions and 
reprints of the works of the bard in abundance ; critical volumes 
and pamphlets upon the said works almost innumerable ; tractates 
upon isolated points connected, and even unconnected with the poet 
and his works; books to prove that Shakespere was a lawyer, a 
doctor, a soldier, a sailor, a butcher, a baker, or a candlestick-maker ; 
we have had commentaries and concordances galore; we have even 
had books written to prove that Shakespere did not write his own 
works, but suffered his name to be used as the convenient shield from 
behind which Bacon and Raleigh, Essex and Southampton, scattered 
the arrows of their wit about the world; but never before does it 
appear to have occurred to any one to write a book to prove that 
Shakespere was more of a gentleman than his biographers have 
hitherto given him the credit of being, that he was born of a re- 
spectable family, lived a respectable life, and died in honour, having 
such a stake in the land as every good, honest, prosperous citizen 
should at Jeast desire to have. 

Mr. Bellew sets forth in bis preface that he believes ‘‘ a great many 
facts regarding Shakespere remain to be brought to light; and that, 
while the critic or scholar has little left to say that is fresh or new 
regarding his works, the antiquary may have a great deal to discover, 
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and to say regarding the man.” In this we quite agree with him; 
indeed, to those who consider the comparatively recent period at 
which the bard lived, the literary character of the age in which he 
flourished, and the celebrity which he enjoyed during his life, the 
wonder is that much more is not known of Shakspere’s personal 
career than the diligent researches of his editors—and especially of 
Malone—have been able to discover. 

A considerable portion of Mr. Bellew’s book is taken with tracing 
the title (to borrow a legal phrase) to the house at New Place, On 
this he has been able to throw fresh light, and at a time when Mr. 
Halliwell’s scheme for purchasing the site both of this and of Shake- 
spere’s garden by public subscription is yet before the world, informa- 
tion on this point must be highly interesting. The house originally 
belonged to the Clopton family, and, indeed, eventually returned to 
them. Dugdale describes it as an old-fashioned house ‘ of brick 
and timber,” built in the reign of Henry VII. From a com- 
parison between Ireland’s drawing and houses built at the same 
period, Mr. Bellew makes out a good case for believing the 
drawing to be spurious. The Cloptons sold it to a certain 
William Bott, and he to William Underhill, and in 1597, Shake- 
pere purchased from Underhill, in consideration of 60/., the pro- 
perty of New Place, consisting of ‘one messuage, two barns, and 
two gardens, with their appurtenances.” The remains of one of these 
barns, converted into two cottages, were only removed in 1861. 
After the death of the poet, New Place passed to his daughter, Mrs. 
Hall, and from her to her daughter, Lady Barnard; from her it went 
by will to Sir Edward Walker, Knt. (Garter King-at-Arms), whose 
only child and heiress, Barbara, married Sir John Clopton, and took 
New Place back with her into that family. Sir John died in 1719, 
and the property remained in the family, and Sir Hugh, one of the 
descendants, pulled down Shakespere’s house and built a new one on 
the site. In 1753 the property was purchased by the Rev. Francis 
Gastrell, who razed the modern house to the ground, By the relict 
of Mr, Gastrell it was sold to a Mr. Hunt, the grandfather of the 
present ‘Town-clerk of Stratford. By the trustees under his will it 
was sold to his second son, C. H. Hunt, and by his assignees to a firm 
of bankers. Battersbee and Morris, by whom (in 1829) it was sold in 
lots, At this point, Mr. Bellew introduces a ground-plan to show how 
the property was disposed of, and how the various lots came into the 
hands of the persons from whom Mr. Halliwell purchased them. 
What is to be the ultimate destination of this undoubted site of the 
dwelling-house of Shakespere, whether it is to become public property 
and to be consecrated for ever as a kind of monument and memorial 
of the bard, must depend, we imagine, entirely upon the success or 
failure of Mr. Halliwell’s endeavours to get up a public subscription 
for payment of the purchase-moncy. 

Mr. Bellew’s volume is somewhat discursive in its arrancement— 
or rather want of it; but no complaint can be justly urged on that 
score. It makes no pretence of being a regular treatise; but is 
rather in the nature of an historical and antiquarian note-book of 
matters concerning Shakespere, his family, and friends. Here we find 
the precise text of the marriage bond and licence with Ann “ ILath- 
wey,” the registry of which has not yet been discovered. Some stress 
has occasionally been laid upon the circumstance that Shakespere’s 
eldest child was born six months after the marriage. Mr. Bellew 
tries toexplain this awkward fact ingeniously enough—and not un- 
successfully : 

It has been conclusively shown, from the very registers of Stratford, that 
marriages, with the same “significance of dates ” between the church cere- 
mony and the baptism of the eldest child, were customary at Stratford. 

It has also been shown that they were customary in England and on the 
Continent; and before any scandal was hinted at, as to the purity of the 
“ mature young woman,” it would have been well for the marriage customs of 
the age, and of people in Shakespere’s rank of life, to have been carefully 
tudied. LEven in this nineteenth century, there are rustic parts of northern 
england, in which the snort of the iron-horse has never been heard, where such 
primitive customs still survive, and contracts of marriage are made precisely 
as they were in Shakespere’s day. 

In such bucolic, or, as they might be called “ uncivilised ” parts, marriage 
is “ honourable among all men,” and as duly celebrated as the contract is 
made. 








Is it a custom? 
Ay, marry, is ’t. 





It is difficult to understand how a youth of Shakespere’s age, and of his dis- 
position, could be suspected of secretly and suddenly binding, “in the prayers 
of holy Church,” a connection that he had formed shamefully. Reverence 
for the memory of so great a moralist, and so warm a champion of female 
purity and innocence, should prompt every examiner of his life and acts, to 
compare those acts with the habits and customs of the days in which 
he lived. Knowing what were the marriage customs common among 
the folk with whom the poet was early associated, and seeing that 
his marriage was in accordance with their habits, it is most natural, 
at certainly most charitable, to suppose that friends like John 
Shakespere and Richard Hathaway should be well pleased for their 
families to be connected in marriage. That Ann Hathaway was older than 
William Shakespere might be her misfortune, but was not her fault. The 
“mature young woman” could not help herself; and possibly she may have 
been kept under her father’s roof, denied to the swains of Shottery, waiting 
until such time as young William Shakespere could, with any propriety, marry. 
At length the heads of houses agreed that they might be contracted ; there was 
a pleasant trip to Worcester for the licence; ‘‘ R. H.” went to see that every- 
thing was done duly and in order; William and Ann were married—and, it is 
to be hoped ‘‘ they lived happily ever after.” 


Mr. Bellew has collected with considerable pains a vast amount of 
curious information respecting the Shakespere family, and also that 
of the Cloptons and the Underhills of New Place. Ample pedigrees 
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of all three families are given—and let it be noted as a strange 
fact that, in spite of the number of biographers who have essayed 
to write of Shakespere, not one, before Mr. Bellew, has had the 
industry or the idea to trace out the pedigree of the poet and to 
bring it down to the nearest period to our own time ascer- 
tainable. Mr. Bellew’s object in producing all this genea- 
logical and heraldic lore is to show that the Shakesperes, instead 
of belonging merely to the common order of yeomanry, as is gener- 
ally pretended, were on terms of intimacy, and were even connected 
with families belonging to the gentry. ‘* What,” he asks, “is the 
common estimate of him and of his associates? Vulgarity is stamped 
upon the traditional stories regarding his life and society. We are 
told he was apprenticed to a butcher. He was a deer-stealer. He 
married a woman in a hurry, for a reason about which the less said 
the better. He lived unhappily with his wife, and as an evidence of 
his indifference, left her his second-best bed. Last of all, he died of 
a fever, caught from a bout of drunkenness. Poor Shakespere ! 
“Can any one,” asks Mr. Bellew, ‘show that there is a syllable 
of truth in any of these stories? Do such low-bred vulgarity, 
immorality, and bestiality, suit with the mind of William Shakespere ?” 
Mr. Bellew then takes each item of this indictment separately, and 
endeavours, with considerable ingenuity and no small success to 
show that each and all are unfounded. He produces Mr. C. H. 
Bracebridge’s evidence to prove that Shakespere was no deer-stealer, 
that he “ did not kill the deer in Charlecote at all, but in Fulbroke- 
Park; that in so doing he committed no offence against the law, or 
morals, but that he offended Sir Thomas Lucy thereby.” He then 
goes on to argue that John Shakespere was not a butcher, but a wool- 
stapler and glover, who killed his own sheep in order to have the skins 
properly preserved. As for his having lived a vagabond life in 
London, Mr. Bellew utterly repudiates the notion. Shakespere 
frequented the taverns, and especially ‘‘The Mermaid,” just as a 
literary gentleman of the present day might frequent the Atheneum 
Club,—with this slight difference, may be, that “The Mermaid,” 
being the chosen haunt of the brightest wits and ripest scholars of 
the day, would present a contrast scarcely favourable to the solemn 
though palatial resort of modern dulness. With an outburst of 
honest enthusiasm Mr. Bellew asks :— 

Let us ask ourselves, when we prate about our love for the ‘‘ Immortal Bard,” 
where we find anything to justify our base-born traditional rubbish about that 
Immortal Man? Shakespere could not have acquired the independence he did 
had he not been a sober, cleanly-living, thrifty man. 

Shakespere could not have instigated his father to acquire that coat-of-arms, 
had he not been an ambitious man: ambitious in the purest and best sense of 
that word—ambitious to raise himself in social position and respect. 

Shakespere would not have completed the purchase of such a property as 
New-place, and have made it his permanent residence, unless he had been 
what we now call commercially “a thoroughly respectable man,” anxious to 
take his place amongst gentlemen, and to be esteemed as “ generous” in his 
own county. 

Every known fact of his life goes to support these assertions. Let fact be 
weighed in the scale with fable, and the measure of the man will give us for 
result a character to respect, as well as a genius to admire. 

With this reasoning all our sympathies agree, and very much of 
our opinion also. 

Having thus broken a stout lance on behalf of Shakespere’s morals, 
Mr. Bellew proceeds to strike a good blow in favour of his learning. 
No attentive reader of his works can be ata loss in pointing out proofs of 
his vast and diversified learning. What has become of his library? asks 
Mr. Bellew. That surely could have told us something. Of this we 
have but one book, the copy of Montaigne, translated by Florio, with 
the autograph. Mr. Bellew has no doubt about the authenticity of 
this autograph; ‘the only scrap of writing by the poet which asso- 
ciates us with him in his literary life.” The opinion of Sir Frederick 
Madden, and indeed of most competent Shakesperians, supports Mr. 
Bellew here. Whether they will accept his most ingenious argument, 
tracing this very copy into the possession of the Mr. Hales, the Oxford 
scholar, who is recorded to have once stood up in argument against 
Ben Jonson, Suckling, and others, in favour of Shakespere’s learning 
and originality remains to be secn. To us it seems well deserving of 
attention, and to bear upon its front a strong stamp of authenticity. — 

It is not a little interesting to notice that, since the first draught o! 
this review was written, Mr. Bellew has been so fortunate as to dis- 
cover evidence directly connecting the Florio Montaigne” with Mr. 
Hales. The following letter will best explain Mr. Bellew’s important 
discovery : 

I am glad to inform you that, through the courtesy of the authorities at Eton 
College, I have been enabled to inspect the Eton Register, and also the 
Bursar’s Accounts during the time that the ‘‘ ever-memorable John Hales” was 
connected with Eton, i. e., 1613 to 1656. In these yolumes I have found 4 
number of his autographs, and taken tracings of them. Having also taken 
tracings of the Marginal Notes, &c., in the Museum copy of Florio, I have thus 
been enabled to compare the two handwritings, and am glad to report that the 
result has fulfilled my anxious hopes. I think I may affirm with the greatest 
confidence that the marginal notes in Florio’s ‘* Montaigne” are in the hand- 
writing of John Hales, of Eton. 

To every Shakesperian scholar this discovery will prove interesting, because 
it strengthens the credit given to the authenticity of the poet’s autograph, 
inasmuch as it may now be assumed that, after Shakespere’s death, John Hales 
sought and gained possession of the volume on account of its having belonged 
to him and containing his autograph. Hence Hales’s own marginal notes and 
classical quotations, in a volume which, for Shakespere’s sake, he prized. 

I propose shortly to publish facsimiles of the handwritingsin the Eton Regis- 
ters and Florio’s ‘‘ Montaigne,” for the satisfaction of those who are interested 
in this subject. J. M, BELLEW. 
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We regret that we must pass over many very interesting topics 
which Mr. Bellew has introduced and discussed; but if we notice 
them at all, it must be on some future occasion. For the present we 
can but refer to one point more, and that because it has a special 
connection with an event which ought to take place next year. No 
true admirer of Shakespere will have forgotten that 1864 will bring 
with it the tercentenary anniversary of Shakespere’s birth. The exact 
date of his birth has not and, probably, never will be discovered, 
but the registry of bis baptism bears date the 26th of April, 1564. 
The last celebration of this kind took place in 1769, when those pro- 
cecdings and ceremonies took place which Garrick very properly 
termed his * foolish hobby-horse.” Who has not laughed at the 
ridiculous absurdities of that preposterous celebration? Wise old 
Samuel Johnson, who hated follv in any shape, and had a keen sense 
of humour, sternly refused to allow his friendship for Garrick to be- 
guile him into making a fool of himself on that oceasion; but Bos- 
well, as we might be sure, was there, and took his part in the day’s 
mummeries, wearing a bat labelled *‘Corsica Boswell.”? No one would 
desire to see the follies of those three days repeated; but every lover 
of Shakespere will be unwilling to let the occasion pass by without 
paying homage to his memory by observing this tercentenary anni- 
versary in a proper and becoming manner. It is, therefore, high 
time that all who feel interested in this matter should begin to bestir 
themselves; for we hear that already a scheme has been set on foot for 
celebrating the occasion at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, and that 
the managers of the Adelphi and Haymarket Theatres, and the Com- 
mittee of the Dramatic College are making all the necessary arrance- 
ments. Of course there can be no objection to any amount of jollifi- 
cation in honour of the occasion at the Crystal Palace and under 
these auspices; but it is clear that the great celebration ought to be 
held at Stratford, and we trust that persons will speedily be found to 
take the initiative in the arrangements, whose names will be a sufficient 
guarantee that the follies and absurdities of Garrick’s “ hobby” will 
not be repeated. It is clear that no great proportion of the general 
population of London can go down to Stratford to a celebration, and 
if they did so, the little town might be seriously inconvenienced to 
accommodate them. Let the féte at the Crystal Palace take place by 
all means, and let Messrs. Webster and Buckstone, with their excel- 
lent coadjutors, do all that lies in their power to do honour to the 
occasion, as well as draw grist to the Crystal Palace mill; but Strat- 
ford must be in other hands. The flower of British literature should 
there be represented by British poetry, the British drama, and the 
Shakesperian stage. The names of Tennyson, Aytoun, Martin, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Disraeli, and Bulwer should not be absent from 
the roll. Among Shakesperian critics of tried value and high repute 
we should hope to see Dyce, Halliwell, Staunton, Madden, Oxenford. 
and ‘Tomlins ; whilst, from the actors, the list would be imperfect 
were either Kean, Phelps, Fechter, Creswick, or Sullivan to be 
missing, ‘These are the stamp of men by whom the Stratford Ter- 
centenary Celebration of 1864 should be conducted, if it is to be fitly 
done; but in order to secure their co-operation a committee should 
at once be formed to organise the machinery and do the work. Who 
will see to this ? ; 


THE SCIENCE OF TRUTH. 
Philosophy ; or the Science of Truth. By James Hate, MA.. 

London: Saunders and Otley. pp. 303. 

b hae BOOK has been a long time coming to us; we are, however, 

- _ able to give it welcome now that it has at last arrived. Meta- 
physics are not much valued in this day, for what are called practical 
studies leave no time for anything else; but nothing can be more 
apparent to those who have become really awake and alive to the 
intense struggle towards truth taking place in their own minds, than 
that every kind of experimental philosophy is in itself unsatisfactory. It 
must be so; the spirit searches all these things in the hope of finding 
a reflex of itself, but it has not found it in this age of ours; we have 
become materialists, we have besotted ourselves with an interminable 
thing that knows no Sabbath, and we call it science. But it is only a 
Circe-sty of matter disintegrated, whereby we bring down the great 
cosmogony again to chaos. We gain a victory or two over wind and 
water and the unseen spirit of the air, sending it post upon wires to 
babble gossip to the antipodes; and we boast very loudly of the 
subjugation of nature and the direction of forces. But does any 
conscientious man really feel that he has gained a victory on this 
account, or that he can get out «f it any cause of joy? No; his 
tongue in public is magniloquent, but when there is no human face 
before him to applaud with witless sympathy these hollow pretences, 
what is then the verdict of the mighty and unquenchable spirit within 
him? why, it will have none of it, ‘This paraphernalia of learning— 
this lofty and Titanic science, dwindles to an absolutely useless 
nullity, and the flight that Plato so grandly images as “a flight of 
the alone to the alone” has to be begun in nakedness, ignorance, and 
terror. The Soul learns thus late, at an hour of energies overspent, 
that in gaining the whole world he has lost, or at least, not found, 
his own soul. 

To probe the adyta of the human spirit is the function and _busi- 
ness of metaphysics. It is therefore that we welcome Mr. Haig, for 
it is this task he has addressed himself to with great zeal, and with 
no small success, for there are some bran-new thoughts in his book— 
thoughts which, we fear, in the present state of philosophy, cannot 
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by any means be brought to a fair trial, nor to anything like a general 
acceptance, but which are no less valuable on that account. Mr. Haig 
has no idea of compromise; he is fully conscious that he directly 
antagonizes the wise ones of Westminster; he says so in plain 
English, and he sounds the charge with so unmistakable a trumpet 
that his readers must either agree with him, treat him with contempt, 
or make themselves ready to battle. It has been found easier to 
take the first of these courses, with what justice, however, we shall 
soon have occasion to see. 

Mr. Haig’s postulate is as simple as can well be imagined, namely, 
that ‘‘ Knowledge does exist ;” and he adds what very few will deny 
in words, but what we almost all of us deny in practice, that it is to be 
sought in the spirit of truth, with self-abasement and in humility of 
heart. Every assertion implies knowledge. If we even assert a 
negative we by so doing admit the postulate. So that if we deny his 
postulate, ‘‘ Knowledge does exist,” we admit the postulate by so 
doing. ‘Three things follow from granting the existence of know- 
ledge. First, that a thing able to know exists, i. ¢. a mind. Secondly, 
that a knowable thing exists, i.¢c.athing. ‘Thirdly, that a sign to 
express the knowledge exists, i. e. a word. Metaphysicians have fre- 
gently found themselves compelled to admit that words are living 
vital things. Milton, in that famous passage of his ‘* Areopagitica,” 
driven on by that spirit of a poet-seer, which, indwelling in him, at 
last built up that great epic (?+s) word of “ Paradise,” to which whole 
nations of busiest men have st pped to lister, reached a similar 
thought when he said, “for books are not absolutely dead things, but 
do contain a progeny of life in them to be as active as that soul was 
whose progeny they are.” Now books alone of human things seem 
to partake of immortality. All other flowers that spring from human 
art, intellect, and industry, perish in the cycle of seasons and season- 
able years; but a good book is an amaranth whose splendid petals 
grow brighter in ‘Time’s orbit, and are burnished by the sun of 
perpetuity. Such books are only coils of language, and borrow their 
immortality from words. Although poets and certain metaphysicians 
have perceived this singular characteristic of words, no one, so far as 
we know, has ever brought the fact into such prominence or deduced 
so practical a use from it as Mr. Haig has done. 

At first it may sound startling to say that we can have no know- 
ledge without a word to express it. ‘The experience which animals of 
the higher orders acquire, and the instinct which they exhibit seem to 
contradict the assertion. Montaigne was led to conclude that animals 
reason. from observing a dog where three roads met, try two with his 
nose and dash down the third without waiting to try it, making sure 
his master must have gone that way. Animals dream, and dreaming 
implies a revival of an experience which resembles knowledge. Again, 
it does not appear to be necessary to the existence of knowledge that 
a power of expression should co-exist with it; for what is called a 
facility of expression is seldom found accompanying profound thought. 
This is, however, only an appearance. Facility of expression depends 
upon copiousness, and is more a matter of memory than thought. 
Great thinkers are always remarkable for clearness and precision of 
language, though they may almost invent a new language of their 
own, and become exceedingly uncouth and unartistic on that account, 
as Kant has done. Clear thought and the power to make words 
convey it are, we believe, never separated. ‘The one power being 
given, you may predicate the other. ‘I'he world may not be able to 
understand it, and the thinker may have no power to explain his lan- 
guage; but as sure as he is a thinker his language does express his 
meaning, if any body is competent to receive it. 

Johnson in a rough way defines *‘ to think” as “to have ideas; to 
The verb “to know” is similar to the 
Greek yiw and yourxa—yv being the root; Latin, nosco ; French, 
connaitre. It means to perceive, to mark ; whilst ive: is to know 
by reflexion or absolutely. A passage has been quoted from Aristotle 
which just establishes this distinction (Anal. Post. i. 9, 5)—«Acro» 
i sj oldv 4 wt. “Tis hard to perceive whether he 
knows or not.” If we go on from this to the verb “to note,” or the 
substantive ‘*a note,” we establish the same thing. Note is a mark 
by which a thing is known (77), or a token which stands for it; 
so that a thing known is a note (yy), and a word is a note ora 
thing known. “'l'o mark” is another word for the same thing; it 
means to know by a mark, or to take note. 1t follows from all this 
that language is notation, and Mr. Haig says that all words are num- 
bers. ‘As all numbers are general terms, so I say all general terms 
are numbers.” 

We cannot go into this point fully, but we should like Mr. 
Haig to reconsider what he has written about words being verbal 
numbers are arithmetical units. Both words and 


compare terms or things.” 








sorts TO Yyvwves 


units, whilst 
numbers are nofes truly enough, but words are much more compre- 
hensive notes than numbers are. Numbers take no account of any- 
thing but numerical quantity. Even the notes of mnsic do something 
more than this. But words, which are “‘ the sweet music of speech,” 
are full of colour and of quality, in addition to quantity, and embrace 
everything that may be known by man. In fact, if words be only 


verbal numbers, then Mr. Haig’s tripartite division of knowledge, of 
which the “ word or sign” forms the third member, would fall almost 
to a foolish and useless division, instead of being, as we think it, a 
beautiful discovery, and one of great promise. 

Notation, then, is one of the three members of knowledge, and it is 
because no animal, so far as we are aware, possesses this power that 
no animal but man has, properly speaking, knowledge. 
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progress possible for them. We are able then to define man better 
than Plato did, as ‘“‘ a plumeless biped with risibility,” by saying that 
he can invent signs of knowledge or set his mark upon knowledge in 
a note; and this note enables him to advance to another note or thing 
known; so that his progress, if he were faithful, might be infinite. 
The human eye can only be directed to one thing at atime. The 
human mind is similar. It is necessary, in consequence of this, that 
it should represent its ideas in the abbreviated form of a sign before 
it can work with them. It must note them before they can be 
digested as matter of mental reflection. ‘The framers of the collect 
for the second Sunday in Advent intuitively meant this when they 
wrote “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest,” as describing the 
mental progress required to obtain a mastery in Scripture. It follows 
that the process of thought is strikingly analagous to an algebraic 
process, only that here we work with signs of things known instead of 
signs of things unknown; and this establishes the clear distinction 
between verbal units and arithmetical units, though at the same time 
it shows their analogy. 

Chapter IV. on Words, as “the problem of philosophy,” is very 
valuable, although we have shown that we differ as to the numerical 
value of words which Mr. Haig endeavours to establish from his first 
postulate. Chapter V. on Number, ‘Time, and Space, is also very 
masterly. We are glad to find that Mr. Haig has felt with ourselves 
that Kant is utterly in error upon this point when he makes time and 
space ** necessary torms of all pure cognition,” and says that they 
must be assumed a priori. Chapter VII., on Induction and Deduction, 
is beyond price for all those who have at any time mystified them- 
selves with the foolery (we cannot dignify it with a higher name) 
which Mill andthe Westminster Reviewers have heaped up on that topic. 
However, we have no space to deal with these points here. But for 
all who wish for a most suggestive and powerful thinker to help them 
to peep under this veil of Isis, we know of no one more fit for the 
office than the sagacious author of this book. He is not inferior to 
any of the men who have gone before and cleared out an arable spot 
in the forest of metaphysics to be their freehold and peculium for 
ever. Mr. Ilaig is a generous opponent, and conducts his polemics 
in a gentle spirit, with a grand humility, and a great readiness to 
acknowledge ability and merit; but polemics are polemics ; and we 
feel desirous to have another book from Mr. Haig which shall omit all 
about Mill, Whewell, Herschel, Spencer, and Bain, and, sinking 
individual names, shall treat only of Eternal Truth. Mr. Haig must 
not be deterred from this, although he may have found no response 
in press or public to this hard-thought, hard-wrought effort of his. 
We venture boldly to tell him that he can do a great service to his 
fellow-men, and that, so far as in him lies, he must try to do it. He 
is in duty bound to do it. We of the world may be all too foolish 
to see it, and we may, as our wont is, laugh at and insult everything 
that is better and higher than ourselves. But this is nothing to the 
man who has a gift. ‘lhe large pearl must grow to a pearl, even 
though some drunken or lewd woman waste and dissolve it as of old 
in acup of wine. A good book lives for ever. Words, according to 
Mr. Haig’s own teaching, are living things, factors in the very life of 
knowledge. We look, then, for an immortal thing from James Haig, 
touching, according to his own motto, the very gist and ‘ know- 
ledge of truth,” the txiwriun cas AAndsias. 

THE LIFE OF SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS. 

The Life of General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
F.R.S., D.C.L. From his Notes, Conversations, and Correspon- 
dence. By S. W.Futtom, London: John Murray, 1863. 8vo, 
pp. 431. 

\ TE ARE PRESENTED in this volume with the life of one 

who was in every respect entitled to the name of a soldier 
and a gentleman—a man distinguished among his fellows by a clear 
head and warm heart, and who conferred upon his country, during 
along and active lifetime, the benefit of services neither few nor 
unimportant. 

The late Sir Howard Douglas was the son of a great naval hero 
during the American war, Sir Charles Douglas, and who greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by his skill and bravery against the foe at home and 
abroad. It was he who suggested to Admiral Sir Charles Dashwood 
to cut the line of the French squadron under De Grasse in two by 
piercing his centre. ‘The bold mancuvre succeeded, and the French 
were defeated. 

Howard Douglas was born at Gosport on the 23rd of January, 
1776, At an early age he was left an orphan, and placed under the 
guardianship chiefly of his aunt, Mrs. Baillie, a most excellent 
woman, and to whom he was greatly attached. Howard, from the 
time he could walk and talk, was a manly little fellow; he was proud 
of his father’s exploits, and resolved when quite a boy that he should 
become a sailor. At Musselburgh, where his aunt was then residing, 
his pastimes where in constructing mimic fleets of ships. He was 
sent to the grammar-school, ‘* but his chief study was still the same, and 
he spent every leisure hour on the lake at Fisher Row, where he 
formed intimacies with fisher lads, and afterwards with youths belong- 
ing to the vessels that frequented the port. Hence he became so 
initiated in seamanship that he could manage a fishing-boat or a ship's 
yawl, and often made his escape to sea in one of these crafts to the 
great alarm of his aunt and dominie.” 

It was the wish of Howard’s father that he should be educated for 
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the navy, but his guardians ruled otherwise, and the lad was sent to 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. He was at this time better 
acquainted with navigation than Euclid, the consequence was that 
when he went up to his examination he was ** plucked.” The morti- 
fication of that hour he never forgot. But young Howard was not to 
sink into inactivity by a first repulse. He had courage; tried again, 
and the boy of thirteen three weeks afterwards, presented himself to 
the examiners and passed. ‘* Six weeks more found him at the head 
of the mathematical class, and he obtained such proficiency, that, 
Dr. Hutton always told any boy in difficulty to ‘go to Douglas.’’ 
His studies at Woolwich were more than creditable to him. He was 
a favourite with the professors, while his bold and fearless nature 
made him admired by the cadets. He obtained his commission as 
Lieutenant in the Royal Artillery, and had a command in the north 
of England, where his attention to duty and practical sugges- 
tions to the general of the district for educating troops of 
the line and merchant-seamen as gunners, met a warm response 
from General Balfour, the oflicer in question. ‘hus, Tynemouth, 
his station, when an invasion of the French was apprehended, 
he placed in a good state of defence. When not in barracks 
the young lieutenant was on the water, adding to his know- 
ledge of seamanship. In 1795 he was ordered to take charge of a 
detachment of troops, with women and children, and proceed to 
Quebec. The vessel was wrecked on the coast of Newfoundland, on 
an uninhabited island. Many lives were lost; but it was due to his 
calmness, presence of mind, and resources in the midst of dangers, 
aggravated by mutiny, that the whole party did not perish. ‘The 
sufferings of sailors, soldiers, women, and children, on this occasion 
were intense. His nautical reputation now acquired for him an em- 


Quebec put him in command of a cruiser to look after a French 
squadron, reported to be scouring the coast of Newfoundland. He 
executed the task appointed him with his usual ability and dispatch, 
returned in a short time to allay the fears of the Canadians, and 
received the thanks of the local Government for having undertaken 
so diflicult a service. In 1797 he was ordered to Upper Canada, and 
next we find him mediating with the Cherokees, yachting on the 
lakes, plunging into primeval forests, hunting with Indians, captur- 
ing rattlesnakes, and seeking adventure and information in every 
direction. 

In 1798 family changes recalled Lieutenant Douglas to England, 
and he had to rough it home in a small brig laden with timber. 
During a squall, when the captain was asleep, and the mate drunk, 
he took command of the brig, and saved her from foundering. ‘The 
captain had previously discovered that he was both a valuable help 
and a pleasant companion. 

He felt all the animation of high spirits in the flush of youth, and could spin 
a yarn of a quality to make the forecastle stare, while he sang all Dibdin’s 
songs, and danced a hornpipe. His qualifications in sailorcraft would have 
rated him A.B. in any ship afloat ; for he could haul, reef, and steer, heave the 
log and cast the lead, make points and gaskets, form grummets, splice the main 
brace, mend ropes of the running rigging with the long splice, and the standing 
rigging with the short; make all kinds of knots, whether reef or single and 
double bend, close hitch or bowling nots; and point ropes with unequalled 
neatness. His friends well remember how he gloried in these accomplish- 
ments when his literary and scientific attainments received no allusion, and he 
said nothing of the productions which had been translated into every language 
of Europe. 

Lieutenant Douglas had not been long in England before he fell 
under the yoke of matrimony, but, according to his biographer, the 
yoke must have been light and a happy one to bear. In the chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Training Generals” it will be seen how much Lieutenant, 
now Captain Douglas, had to do with the Royal Military College, 
established at High Wycombe. It was at a time when military science 
was at its lowest ebb in England that Howard Douglas turned out the 
men who were to be the lieutenants of Wellington, and who won for 
him the testimony which the Duke so characteristically expressed— 
** Douglas is a d—d clever fellow!” 

We next find Colonel Douglas as Assistant-Quartermaster-Gencral 
with Sir John Moore at Corunna, when he was present at the 
retreat; afterwards he is seen at Walcheren making observations 
on the effect of cannon-balls on fortifications, He is then ordered 
to the Peninsula, where, as subordinate to Lord Wellington in 
Gallicia, he rendered important services, and in no small degree 
contributed to the disasters of the French army in Spain. 
His administration of the stores placed at his disposal, and 
his influence with the Spanish generals, guerilla chiefs, and the 
peasantry gave him no small notoriety. Indeed, during this period he 
appears to have been as popular as Lord Wellington himself, was 
received with applause in every Spanish town and city, féled by muni- 
cipalities, received hospitably by the clergy, and, in his visits to the 
religious establishments, entertained by monks and embraced by nuns 
as one of the liberators of Spain—the nuns in gratitude presenting him 
with a toe or a finger torn from the mummy of a patron saint. ‘The 
incidents of his military life in Spain will well repay perusal, so much 
do they partake of romance and chivalry. He was present at the 
siece of Burgos. Had his advice as an officer of artillery been 
adopted by the Commander-in-Chief, it is probable that that place 
would have fallen. At all events, Wellington, at the close of a truit- 
less and sanguinary siege, said to his staff, in the moment of disaster, 





‘‘ Douglas was right; he was the only man who told me the truth.” 
| The fact is that it was Douglas who, at the risk of his life, ventured 





ployment of the very kind he could have wished. The authorities of 
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near enough to the fortified town to take note of its strength and 
weakness. ‘The advice he gave his chief was characterised by his usual 
clear-sightedness and modesty. His mission completed in Spain, 
he was sent home again to prepare “‘ young generals.” We are dis- 
posed to think that General Sir Howard Douglas, in an unpretending 
way, has done more to raise a scientific army in England thanany other 
man—and a scientific navy too. Fifty years ago our frigates and liners 
had no better gunners than boys in possession of a small gun of the 
calibre of the eighth of an inch on the night of a King’s birthday. 
Sir Howard was often ashamed of our naval broadsides. No 
allowance was made for the roll of the vessel. In fact, in some 
engagements at sea our gunners might have been, for the matter of 
aim, blind men. The point was to fire—fire fast, and slay a dolphin if 
no better object was in the way. More water than blood was scattered 
in our wars with the French. It is due to General Sir Howard 
Douglas that naval gunnery and gunnery in general has taken a more 
scientific and effective direction. As an author on engineering sub- 
jects, and as an inventor, his praise has been for many years in every 
scientific man’s mouth. We believe that the gunnery school of the 
Excellent is due to him. Le was quick in observation, and passed no 
opportunity of turning his observations in all parts of the world to 
practical account. He made military notes, he sketched, took into 
his practical glance the width of a river, scanned the depth of a ford, 
could calculate the dimensions and cost of a military bridge. Passing 
through a country he could estimate its resources for military pur- 
poses, where an army could march and be provisioned, and where one 
would be starved and lost. His treatises on naval gunnery and forti- 
fications are text-books in Europe, having been translated into every 
European tongue. [lis modesty was equal to his ingenuity. Wel- 
lington and all his contemporaries testified to his accuracy and 
resources. He was never at a loss in any emergency. As governor of 
New Brunswick he gave the utmost satisfaction. As Lord High 
Commissioner for the Ionian Islands, though there greatly opposed 
by an anti-English party, he was enabled to carry great reforms 
and passed the celebrated ** Douglas Code.” He left the Ionian 
Istands with the regret of all parties. Here he had a most diflicult 
part to play. He was decided, but just ;sand by the temperance and 
good sense of his rule conciliated even his enemies. The esteem in 
which he was held by different administrations who consulted him in 
grave cases, respecting fortifications and coast-defences must have 
been flattering to the veteran. He always wrote with decision, but 
with moderation and precision. His opinion with regard to iron ships 
and armour clad ships is well known, and we are not aware 
that any recent experiments have militated against his views in 
general. Nevertheless, we would refer to Mr. Fullom’s volume for 
the various pros and cons on this interesting and intricate question. 
He sat in Parliament for Liverpool, and when he spoke on naval and 
military questions, was always listened to with patience and attention, 
because he always spoke sensibly. 

It would be easy to extend this notice, and to show the esteem and 
respect which always attend the steps of a wise and good man; but 
for further details we must refer the reader to Mr. Fullom’s volume, 
which appears to have been a labour of love, with that preference for 
his subject which may sometimes pass over individual imperfections, 
but which at the same time has a thorough appreciation of individual 
excellence. We have read through the volume with great pleasure. 
Here and there an imperfection is visible, due to all biographical 
works. We are quite certain, however, that Mr. Fullom’s work will 
be read with great interest, and that the memory of General Sir 
Howard Douglas through his work will always stand high in the 
estimation of Englishmen. 

Of Mr. Fullom himself we have but to observe that he is identical 
with the Mr. Fullom who has recenily not distinguished himself by 
his unfounded charge of plagiarism against Miss Braddon. The 
literary connection between this gentlemen and the ‘house of 
Douglas ” is apparently not of recent date, for ‘The Man of the 
World” (the novel which is not like ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret”) was 
dedicated by its author “To General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., 
G.C.B., F.R.S., D.C.L., one of England’s foremost soldiers, und 
equally distinguished in science and literature.” 


A GOOD JUDGE OF AUSTRALIA. 
Reminiscences of Thirty Years’ Residence in New South Wales and 
Victoria. With a Supplementary Chapter on Transportation and the 
Ticket-of-leave System. By R. THerry, Esq., late one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of New South Wales. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, and Co. pp. 514. 
()* THOSE WHO SPEND THEIR LIVES in the practice of 
what are called the liberal professions, none occupy positions 
more likely to teach the science of human nature more exhaustively 
than the judges do. The practising attorney gets a minuter insight 
into the petty details of business, and the little motives of interest and 
of knavery which actuate those who resort to him ; the medical man, for 
his part, is permitted to penetrate into secrets which are kept sedu- 
lously hidden from the rest of the world ; the priest (even the Pro- 
testant priest) becomes the repository of griefs which from all others 
are treasured up as mysteries; but to the occupant of the Bench, if 
he be a wise and good-hearted man, a field of observation is opened 
far wider and more extensive than any of these. Before him is 
brought for decision almost every kind of controversy that can arise 
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between man and man—the murderer to answer for his brother's 
life, the thief for his neighbour’s property, the wrong-doer who has de- 
frauded another in the way of business, the husband or the wife who 
has broken the marriage vow, and in the investigation of these cases 
and the examination of the witnesses brought to bear upon them, the 
observant man will be able to study every phase which human vice, 
aye, and even human virtue, are capable of assuming. In one of his 
most charming works, De Balzac, the great master of moral anatomy, 
thus describes a man who had passed through this discipline. ‘ His 
face was not naturally pale, but it wore the pallor which the cares, the 
disappointments, and the disgusts of life leave behind them. It was 
deeply furrowed by thought, and by that habitual compression which 
is common to men whose duties compel them to be reserved; yet very 
often it was lighted up by those peculiar smiles which belong to men 
who, in turn, believe in everything and believe in nothing—men 
accustomed to view everything and hear everything without astonish- 
ment, and to penetrate the abysses which self-interest opens in human 
hearts.” The author of the book before us has pursued the career 
which we have described, and the book itself is a practical illustration 
of the principles which we have been laying down. 

A residence in Australia of nearly thirty years’ duration should of itself 
afford a good title to be listened to on the su}ject of life in that colony ; 
but Mr. Therry has, after practising at the bar, successively filled the 
oflices of Attorney-General, Resident Judge of Port Philip, and Judge 
of the Supreme Court of New South Wales. From this last office he has 
recently retired to enjoy, whilst yet in the full vigour of a bright 
unclouded intellect, the leisure which his long and useful labours so 
richly deserve. ‘he first-fruits of that labour he has consecrated to 
the compilation of this interesting volume, at the same time a record 
of his experience and a compendious history of the colony during the 
important period of his residence in it. We should mention at once 
that this book is not technical, as books by lawyers too frequently 
are; neither is it a mere collection of professional anecdotes and bar 
stories. ‘The staple of the book is good solid historical and statistical 
matter, with which, however, the old judge has judiciously blended 
just as much of his professional experience (especially of that kind 
which is peculiar to a colony founded on a penal settlement) as will 
serve to render it very interesting reading to the general reader. 

Mr. Therry left England for Australia, to practice at the Colonial 
bar, in 1829. Before that, he had fulfilled the honourable position of 
reporter for the Morning Chronicle in the galleries of the British 
Parliament. More than one judge has begun active life in the same 
way. We believe that one of Mr. Therry’s contemporaries in ** the 
gallery” was Mr. Samuel Carter Hall, the founder, and present 
editor of the Art Journal. It was during this period of his career, 
and in the exercise of his duties as a reporter, that Mr. Therry 
became acquainted with Mr. Canning, who confided to him the task 
of editing his ‘‘ speeches.” He relates, by way of illustrating the 
anxiety which Canning evinced in satisfying his highly cultivated 
taste for composition, that, on the morning of the publication of his 
celebrated speech on the affairs of Portugal, in 1826, he was awoke at 
three o’clock by a King’s messenger, from Downing-street, with a 
note from Mr. Canning, marked “ Immediate.” It only contained a 
sentence, ‘* Be careful that in printing Spain with the Indies, With 
the Indies be printed within inverted commas, and in italics. G. C.’” 

The first thing which seems to have struck Mr. Therry, on his 
arrival in New South Wales, was the extreme severity of the disci- 
pline exercised upon the criminals. “ ‘The uncontrolled use of the lash 
was resorted to as an incessant and almost sole instrument of punish- 
ment, and, too often, those who inflicted this degrading punishment 
regarded themselves as irresponsible agents, and kept no record of 
their darkest deeds. When the lash had done its worst, the scaffold 
was called in to aid.” With what result this aid was lent may be 
gathered from the fact that, in the years 1826-7-8 one person out of 
every thousand of the inhabitants of the penal colonies (then 
50,000) was annually executed upon the scaffold, whilst, at the 
same time, when the laws of the mother country were still 
very Draconian, the proportion of persons capitally executed was 
one in 200,000. ‘The condition of the unfortunates who were shut 
up in Norfolk Island (which, by all accounts, must have been a 
realisation of hell upon earth), seems to have deeply moved the 
compassion of Mr. 'Therry. He quotes the account of the Island 
given by Bishop Ullathorne, who visited it on a missionary errand, in 
1835. It was then tenanted only by that most horrible of all asso- 
ciations of human beings, a populus virorum. 

Their deep depravity had become a proverb even in New South Wales. So 
perverse was their language that, in their dialect, evil was literally called good— 
and good, evil; the well-disposed man was branded wicked, whilst the leader in 
monstrous vice was styled virtwous. The human heart seemed inverted, and 
the very conscience reversed. So indifferent had life become to them, that 
murders were committed in cold blood; the murderer afterwards declaring that 
he had no ill-feeling against his victim, but that his sole object was to obtain his 
own release. Lots were even cast; the man on whom it fell committed the 
deed—hbis comrades being witnesses—with the sole view of being taken fora 
time from the scenes of their daily miseries to appear in the Court at Sydney, 
although, after the execution of their comrade, they knew they should be 
remanded to their former haunts of wretchedness. So notorious had this fact at 
last become, that it was made the ground of a legislative enactment, providing 
for the trial of criminals by special commission upon the island; after which 
the atrocities alluded to were of less frequent occurrence, though they could not 
be altogether abated. To men so situated, life was one scene of blank despair. 

Mr. Therry never visited this “Inferno” in person, but he bad 
frequent opportunities of seeing some of its unhappy inhabitants. 
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At the trial of some convicts who had escaped from the Island, 
piratically boarded a ship, and would have escaped but fur the 
bravery of the captain and crew, who retook the vessel and brought 
the convicts back in irons, some witnesses were brought from the 
Island. They could really have known nothing of the transaction, 
and were only summoned by their fellows in misery ‘to give them a 
spell from the Island :” 

Never can the dismal appearance of these witnesses be erased from the memory 
of those who saw them in the witness-box. Some of them had been two 
or three years upon the island. Their sunken glazed eyes, deadly-pale faces, 
hollow fleshless cheeks, and once manly limbs, shrivelled and withered up as if 
by premature old age, created a thrill of horror amongst the bystanders. They 
were all under thirty-five years of age. They swore what they knew not of, and 
cared not what they swore. Of these six or seven witnesses there was not one 
who had not from time to time undergone the punishment of 1000 lashes each 
and upwards. They were as little reclaimable by the Jash as if so many drops 
of water had been poured upon their backs. They looked less like human beings 
than the shadows of gnomes that had risen from their sepulchral abode. What 
man ever was or ever could be reclaimed under such a system as this? Who 
can say in reference to such a system that the language pronounced with fearful 
energy by Cavenagh, one of that class, upon his trial, is devoid of truth, ‘* When 
I landed here I had the heart of a man in me, but you have plucked it out and 
planted the heart of a brute in its stead.” 

ven in the streets of Sydney, proofs were not wanting of that 
terrible system of persecuting all humanity out of a man against 
which Victor Hugo has offered so magnificent a plaidoyer in ‘* Les 
Miserables :” 

The Sydney hospital, well-situated, was ina line with the prisoners’ barracks 
and at a short distance from them (about 300 yards). In an inclosed yard of 
these barracks, shut out from the public road by a very high brick wall, flogging 
was administered. A band of from ten to twenty were daily at one period 
marched into this yard to be flogged. As I passed along the road about eleven 
o'clock in the morning there issued out of the prisoners’ barracks a party con- 
sisting of four men, who bore on their shoulders (two supporting the head and 
two the feet) a miserable convict, writhing in an agony of pain—his voice 
piercing the air with terrific screams. Astonished at the sight, I inquired what 
this meant, and was told it was ‘‘ only a prisoner who had been flogged, and who 
was on his way to the hospital!” It often took the sufferer a week or ten days 
after one of these Jacerations before he was sufficiently recovered to resume his 
labour; and I soon learned that what I had seen was at that period an ordinary 
occurrence. 

The social law of taboo, which divided the “ convict” blood from 
those who claimed to be “ pure merinos,” was in full force 
when Mr. Therry arrived in Australia. It still exists in a less 
intense form in the colonies ; for the slightest suspicion of convict 
extraction or even connection, will as completely exclude a person 
from what is called “society” in Sydney, as the faintest tinge of 
black blood in New Orleans or Richmond. Mr. Therry, with shrewd 
common sense, points out some awkward consequences which might 
possibly ensue from the too strict application of this principle. 
“Tried by such a test,” says he, “a most estimable man, a late 
Cabinet Minister of England, and through a long and useful public 
life the representative of one of the finest counties in England, would 
have been deemed unfit for admission to a Sydney ball; and a late 
very learned and eminent bishop would have been a taboocd member 
of the ‘upper circle’ ot Sydney at this period, because they both 
happened to have near relations who, by their misconduct, brought 
disgrace, not on these excellent and eminent persons, but on them- 
selves.” 

Mr. Therry gives a brief, but interesting sketch, of the governors 
who presided over New South Wales during the present century. At 
the beginning of the century the governor was Capt. Hunter, a naval 
officer. We are told that, in his time, the marriage ceremony fell 
into neglect, and that a hundred acres of land were bought witha 
hogshead of rum. To him succeeded Captain King, the founder of 
the Norfolk Island settlement. ‘ His temper,” Mr. Therry tells us, 
** was irascible and wayward.” Thencame Bligh, formerly celebrated 
as the Captain of the Bounty, who by his harshness and despotic 
conduct drove the crew of that vessel to mutiny. Although twenty 
years had elapsed since that catastrophe, Bligh had abated none of 
his offensive insolence, and in consequence of his treatment of Mr. 
Macarthur (the gentleman to whom Australia is indebted for the 
improvement of the breed of sheep and the introduction of Spanish 
and English stocks), there was a colonial mutiny upon a larger scale 
than that of the Bounty, and Bligh was recalled in disgrace. ‘The 
next governor was Macquarie, whose merits are summed up in these 
words, that ‘the found a garrison and a gaol, and left the broad and 
deep foundations of an empire ;” and then came Sir Thomas Brisbane. 
When Mr. Therry arrived, the governor was Lieut.-general Darling. 

Our author gives some interesting sketches of convicts then in the 
colony, whose crimes have become historical. Here are three of 
the Cato-street Conspirators—Strange, Wilson, and Harrison: 

Strange still survives: he was for many years chief constable of the Bathurst 
district, and was then the terror of bushrangers. His career in the colony 
showed that the sparing of bis life was a humane and well-bestowed act of 
clemency by the Crown. He was rewarded by the Colonial Government for 
having captured several of those daring disturbers of the peace, often after a 
severe personal conflict with them. The reckless disregard of danger, that in a 
bad cause made him an apt instrument for the deed that doomed him to trans- 
portation, when engaged in a good and righteous one made him an invaluable 
constable. Strange obtained a ticket of leave soon after his arrival from Sir T. 
Brisbane, for capturing in a single-handed struggle Robert Story, the notorious 
busbranger of his time, and many other marauders of less note. If it were 


known that “ the Cato-street chief” (the name by which as chief constable he 
was known) was in search of the plunderers who then prowled along the roads, 
they fled from the district, and his name was quite “ a tower of strength ” to the 
peaceable portion of the community. At the present time, he is the head of a 
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patriarchal home on the banks of the Fish River at Bathurst, surrounded by 
children and grandchildren, all industrious persons, in the enjoyment of a com- 
fortable competence, Wilson was also for some time an active and brave con- 
stable under Strange. On obtaining the indulgence of a ticket of leave he 
married, and became the fashionable tailor of the district. The signboard over 
his shop contained a correct description in announcing him “ Wilson, tailor, 
from London.” Of course the name of Cato-street, the last place of his abode, 
was suppressed. 

With Harrison, the Life Guardsman, I came into frequent contact afterwards 
in the Court of Requests. He wasa gaunt muscular man, upwards of six feet in 
height, with large black eyes starting from his head, and thick jet-black hair 
hanging in profusion over a pale and rather forbidding visage. in appearance 
he was the very impersonation of a conspirator, fit to have been enrolled under 
Catiline. He was the principal baker in the townof Bathurst at the time | 
visited it, and in his conduct there gave no symptoms of the ferocity his counte- 
nance and the part assigned him in the meditated massacre indicated. Ile 
loved to litigate before me in cases against his customers, who complained that 
his bills displayed great skill in addition, but that they also showed he had been 
but very imperfectly acquainted with reduction. He was a man of feeble intel- 
lect, to which he was indebted, as expressly intimated in the commutation of 
his sentence, for his life being spared. A prominent and perilous post was to 
have been his in the perpetration of the massacre, and the rising of the citizens 
which Thistlewood expected would follow from it. A part of the wicked work 
assigned to him was to go with Wilson, after the massacre, to Knightsbridge 
Barracks, with which as a Life Guardsman he was well acquainted, and to fling 
a fireball into the straw-shed. He became, nevertheless, abroad, a well- 
conducted man and an industrious baker, 

Thurtell’s accomplice, Hunt, was also in the colony, and was still 
alive, a comparatively prosperous man, when Mr. Therry left the 
colony in 1859. ‘His conduct in the colony was correct and even 
meritorious, So unobtrusive and humble was his demeanour, as 1 
every moment he was abashed and sensible of the great crime he had 
committed, that he was not even once annoyed or taunted with a 
reference to it.” Mr. Therry had also an opportunity of studying 
the celebrated Tawell, before that eminent Quaker perpetrated the 
crowning atrocity of his life. Tawell was transported to Australia 
for forging and uttering a bill for 10000. 


On obtaining partial exemption from convict discipline he became the prin- 
cipal druggist, and had the showiest shop of that kind in Sydney when I arrived 
there. After a prosperous career he sold his business to a respectable chemist 
(the late Mr Foss), it is stated, for 14,0002. This sum he judiciously invested 
in buildings and other pursuits of profit. For nearly two years Tawell occu- 
pied the house opposite to mine in Sydney, which gave me almost daily oppor- 
tunity then of seeing him. He struck me as being a remarkably well-conducted 
person. He had been once a member of the Society of Friends, he wore the 
broad-brimmed hat, appeared always in a neat and carefully-adjusted costume, 
and his whole appearance and manner impressed one with the notion of his 
being a very saintly personage. He always sought the society in public of 
persons of reputed piety. I have often met him in the street accompanied by a 
secretary or collector to a charitable institution, whom he assisted in obtaining 
contributions for benevolent objects. At one time he took up the cause of 
temperance in such an intemperate and silly spirit, that he ordered a puncheon 
of rum he had imported to be staved on the wharf in Sydng, and its contents 
poured into the sea, saying that he would ‘not be instrumental to the guilt 
of disseminating such poison throughout the colony.” At another time his zeal 
took an apparently religious turn. He built in Macquarie-street, Sydney, 4 
commodious meeting-house for the Society of Friends, on the front of which 
was inscribed, on a large square stone inserted into the wall, some such words 
as— 

“ Joun TAWELL 
tO THE 
Socrery or Frienps.” 
He conveyed no title, however, to the Society to secure to them the tenure of 
the property. After his execution it was sold, 1 understood, with other por- 
tions of his estate, for the benefit of the party entitled to it under his will, the 
Crown having waived its right to the forfeiture of his estate. 


As Attorney-General Mr. Therry was not unfrequently consulted 
on points of greater delicacy than difficulty : 

A middle-aged person, in the apparent rank of a gentleman, stepping up t 
me one morning as I was leaving home, accosted me by saying, “ You are the 
Attorney-General, sir, I believe?” I replied, ‘* Yes.” ‘* Well, sir, I wish to 
know if I might get married ?” was his next inquiry. ‘Of conrse,” I said, ‘1 
presume you might, if you have the Jady’s consent and yourown.” ‘That i 
all right,” said he; “ but my case is this: my wife and | parted in London two 
years ago, and we mutually agreed that she might go her way through the 
world, and I might go mine; so 1 came to New South Wales, and there is now 
a young emigrant girl just arrived in the colony who is willing to marry me if 
you see no objection.’’ I told him it was ne business of mine to offer objection. 
He then expressed a hope I would permit him to convey what I had said as a 
message to the officiating minister. ‘* By all means,” I replied, ‘* provided you 
take the whole message.” ‘* What more shall I tell him ?” was his rejoinder. 
“ Tell him,” I said, “ that, as sure as you marry the girl, you will be triedjand 
transported ; and he will get himself into trouble too.” He took bis leave 
abruptly, in manifest chagrin that he had unwisely chosen me as the confidant 
of his designs and his difficulties. Tbis person did not contract a marriage in 
the colony ; but there were many who did so in secret under similar circum- 
stances, calculating on the immunity from detection and punishment which the 
impediments I have stated to the proof of the first marriage afforded. 


Mr. 'Therry gives some interesting particulars of distinctions exist- 
ing between the law of the colonies and that of the mother country. 
One law, which is found to work admirably in Australia, would never 
do here—a law to enable stockholders to mortgage the wool upon 
their sheep, and to make mortgages of stock without immediate 
delivery to the mortgagees. Mr. Therry explains that ‘ this innova- 
tion on the strict principle of English law may be vindicated on the 
ground that pastoral land is only valuable for the wool it yields, or 
the stock it feeds. There is no money rental from the greater part of 
the land, as in England, where rents are applied to the payment of 
mortgage debts. Wool and stock may, therefore, be considered in 
Australia as equivalent to rent.” Another alteration, in which the 
colony has taken a decided lead of the mother country is that which 
abolishes imprisonment for debt. The report of the Colonial Legis- 
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lature, condemning this relic of barbarism, characterises it as ‘‘ a cause 
of unmixed evil. Without affording any additional protection to the 
plaintiffs, it gives a vindictive creditor the power of depriving his 
fellow-creditors of their right to derive benefit from the labours 
of their debtor, and drives that debtor, whatever be his conscientious 
scruples—whatever his wish to devote his energies to the payment of 
his debts—to the demoralising and humiliating refuge of the Insolvent 

Court.” 

Mr. Therry has many very interesting and instructive tales to tell 
of the effects of industry, thrift, and perseverance in the erection of 
colonial fortunes. His ‘ Narrative of a Prosperous Squatter ” 
sets forth the adventures of a “cannie” Scott who was induced to 
emigrate to Australia by the perusal of a book obtained from a cir- 
culating library. This took place in 1832. Arrived in the colony, he 
hired himself out to a squatter, and eventually became one himself. 
The stock upon his stations at the time the “ Narrative” was written 
amounted to 100,000 sheep, from 7000 to 8000 head of cattle, and 
from 700 to 800 horses. 

Mr. Therry deeply deplores and severely censures the bloody per- 
secution which the aborigines have sustained at the hands of the white 
man. As usual, where the latter appears the aboriginal native is 
withered up like grass before a prairie fire. He narrates the circum- 
stances of a terrible massacre of twenty-eight blacks by stock-keepers. 
The murder was proved to have been perpetrated in cold blood, and 
seven stockmen were convicted and executed for the crime. This 
execution caused a great deal of excitement at the time among the 
colonists, many of whom loudly condemned it ; but Mr. Therry con- 
siders it a righteous act of justice, and we think that, so long as 
capital punishment is to be the award of the murderer, no right- 
thinking or humane person will disagree with him. 

A very interesting account is given of the labours of Mr. Mac- 
arthur in laying the foundations of the great sheep-growing industry, 
which has done more to turn Australia into a Golconda than the 
“ diggins ” themselves. Mr. John Macarthur was a captain in the 
New South Wales Corps (then known as the 102nd Regiment), and 
arrived in the Colony in 1791. Not long afterwards, the idea forced 
itself upon him that Australia was a country particularly well adapted 
for growing the finest kinds of wool, if the proper kind of sheep 
couldonly be obtained. Therest of the colonists at that time cared little 
for sheep, and only cultivated animals which, like cattle, pigs, and 
goats, commanded a readysaleatthecommissariat stores. In1797, Mr. 
Macarthur obtained a small flock of Spanish merinos, andsix years later 
he visited England, and found the woollen tradetherein astate of great de- 
pression owing to the war then beingcarried onwith Spain. Some speci- 
mens of Australian-grown wool, brought over by Mr. Macarthur, gave 
hopes even at that early date to some English woolstaplers that the 
wool trade of Australia might in time render this country “ perfectly 
independent of Spain for a supply.” This was in 1803, and in 1861 
the amount of wool imported into Great Britain from Australia 
was 68,428,000lbs., whilst from Spain we only had the insig- 
nificant quantity of 1,268,617lbs. ‘To Mr. Macarthur, also, 
Australia is indebted for the introduction of the vine, and 
for other valuable labours of acclimatisation, the success of which 
doubtless served to open the eyes of his fellow colonists to the 
important service which might thus be rendered to the country, and 
paved the way to those operations which Mr. Edward Wilson and 
Mr. Ledger have since been able to carry out upon a large scale. 
That Australia should not have taken some means of perpe- 
tuating her sense of the valuable service which has been ren- 
dered to her by this man Mr. Therry expresses his astonishment. 
‘In a country not ungenerous to her public men,” says he, “it has 
been to me a matter of surprise that no memorial has been yet raised 
in New South Wales to commemorate the name and services of John 
Macarthur, Statues and testimonials have been liberally awarded 
for services of great though less extensive benefit. In any 
National Gallery, in which the images of its worthiest men may 
be placed and preserved, an honoured pedestal should be provided 
for the statue of him who was the first and best benefactor of 
Australia.” 

Many questions of great importance in connection with the colony 
are touched upon by Mr. Therry. He is of opinion that to English 
emigration Australia owes her prosperity. Government, however, 
must lend some aid, and ‘ for many years to come.” Of the labours 
of Mrs, Chisholm he highly approves, and especially that part of them 
which is connected with the foundation of the Family Colonisation 
Society. On the important subject ot transportation, Mr. ‘Therry 
gives his verdict in favour of a return to that mode of disposing of 
our convicts, It must, however, be in a “‘ new settlement” ; but he 
does not oppose the notion of making that new settlement Western 
Australia, as some of the people of New South Wales have recently 
done. ‘* Why,” he asks, “ if Western Australia is willing to receive 
them, should that colony be deprived of the same laborious aid to its 
advancement that New South Wales enjoyed formerly?” We do 
not think that we can conclude our notice of this excellent book 
better than by quoting the concluding passage of the chapter headed 
“ Benefits of Union with England :” 

The union of England and Australia hitherto has been one of great mutual 
benefit and reciprocal advantage. ‘Esto perpetua” should be the motto 
engraven on the heart of every inhabitant of both countries. For the civili- 
sation she enjoys, and the prosperity she has attained, Australia is mainly 
indebted to England; and her highest ambition, consistent alike with b duty 
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and her interest, should be to cherish and preserve a connection, by which she 
has been raised from a lowly state, and, in far less than one hundred years, 
elevated into a higher position in the rank of nations than other countries have 
achieved in several centuries of time. 

To Mr. Therry’s aspiration ‘‘ Esto perpetua!” we add a cordial 
and sympathetic ** Amen!” 


FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
Yedo and Pekin; a Natrative of a Journey to the Capitals of Japen 
and China. With Notices of the Natural Productions, Agriculture, 

Horticulture, and Trades of those Countries, and other Things met 

with by the way. By Rosert Fortune. London: John Murray. 

p. 395. 
Recollections of Tartar Steppes and their Inhabitants. By Mrs. 

Arxryson. WithIllustrations. London: John Murray. pp.351. 
A Vacation Tour at the Antipodes, through Victoria, Tasmania, New 

South Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand. By b. A. Herwoop, 

London: Longmans. pp. 250. 

— NAME of Mr. Robert Fortune does not now make its first 

appearance before the public in connection with the Chinese 
Empire, but we believe that this is his first essay in the exploration 
of the equally interesting and still less known empire of Japan. In 
common with many other gentlemen who are interested in commercial 
matters, Mr. Fortune has discerned in the latter country a rich field 
for investigation, and has lost as little time as possible in making 
himself acquainted with its resources and necessities. On the 12th 
of October, 1860, Mr, Fortune found himself approaching the coasts 
of the great “ Kingdom of the Origin of the Sun,”—Zipangu, a 
passenger on board the swift little barque Marmora, bound from 
China to Japan. As soon as Mr. Fortune got ashore at Nagasaki, 
we may be pretty sure he was soon among the gardens. “ As the 
lower parts of the Japanese houses and shops, says he, “* are open 
both before and behind, I had peeps of these pretty little gardens as I 
passed along the streets; and wherever I observed one better than 
the rest, I did not fail to pay it a visit. Everywhere the inhabitants 
received me most politely, and permitted me toexaminetheir pet flowers 
and dwarf trees. Many of these places are exceedingly small, some 
not much larger than a good sized dining-room ; but the surface is 
rendered varied and pleasing by means of little mounds of turf, on 
which are planted dwarf trees, kept clipped into fancy forms, and 
by miniature lakes, in which gold and silver fish and tortoises dis- 
port themselves.” Is not this enough to make a botanist’s mouth 
water ? let alone when he comes to speak of the pretty little dwarf 
variegated bamboo and the Cycas revoluta azaleas. Some of the 
good people of Nagasaki, who are better off in the world, have gar- 
dens of somewhat larger dimensions, and in some of these Mr. For- 
tune met with azaleas of extraordinary size, ‘“*much larger than I 
had ever seen in China or in any other part of the world—the London 
exhibitions not excepted. One I measured was not less than forty 
feet in circumference.” 

To an enthusiastic naturalist like Mr. Fortune, Japan must be a 
veritable Tom Tiddler’s ground. Imagine “tubs of living sala 
manders for sale,” and fowls with “ tail-feathers long and gracefully 
curved, and fine silky ones hung down on cach side of the back,” and 
think of the pleasure of going to market where they sold “‘ nelumbiam 
roots,” and **a root called gobbo, apparently a species of Arctium.” 
Whenever he gets a peep into the country Mr. Fortune is full of obser- 
vation upon the botanical curiosities and novelties which he finds every- 
where around him. In his opinion, the tea of Japan, which was just 
then coming into flower, is identical as to species with the Chinese 
plant, and “ may have been introduced from China.” 

In concluding his notice of Nagasaki, Mr. Fortune says: “ Although 
Nagasaki may never become a place of very great importance as 
regards trade, it will, no doubt, prove one of the most healthy 
stations in the East; and may one day become most valuable as a 
sanitarium for our troops in that quarter of the globe.” Gently, good 
botanist! A passing acquaintance with the members of our diplo- 
matic missions in the East may have beguiled you into a notion that 
you are as well qualified to talk of bayonets and cannon as of pistils 
and stamens; but what reason have you to suppose that our soldiers 
are likely to have any business at all ‘** in that quarter of the globe ?” 

After leaving Nagasaki, Mr. Fortune visited Yokuhama, a great 
place of resort for Europeans, and the scene of that redoubtable 
goose-shooting expedition, where a commercial Anglo-Jew claimed 
the right not only to shoot Japanese geese as birds ot game, but also 
to treat in a similar manner the native policemen who interfered with 
his anserine propensities. At Yokuhama the native government has 
provided an establishment especially for the amusement of the 
foreigners, and from what Mr. Fortune tells us, it seems to be very 
much patronised : 

The Gan-ke-ro (says he) is a large building at the back of the 
town, erected by the Government for the amusement of foreigners. 
Here, dinners, suppers, and plays, can always be ‘got up on the shortest 
notice.” In other respects this and the buildings in the surrounding 
neighbourhood are much like the tea-houses in the town of Nagasaki. Scenes 
of debauchery and drunkenness are common, and even murder is not infrequent. 
Over such matters one would willingly draw a veil; but truth must be told 
in order to correct the impression which some persons have of Japan—namely, 

that it is a very Garden of Eden, and its inhabitants as virtuous as Adam and 
Eve before the fall. 


We really cannot see that what takes place at this place (specially 
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provided as it is for the resort of foreigners) affords any better 
example of the morals of the Japanese people than the scenes which 
are enacted in “ Tiger Bay” and other dens at the east end of London, 
(frequented for the most part by foreign sailors) should be taken as 
samples of English morality. According to Mr. Fortune’s own 
account, the Japanese view the proceedings of their foreign visitors at 
such places with something very like abhorrence and contempt; for, 
in a previous page, describing some caricatures for sale in a shop, he 
tells us that ‘‘ Scenes in the Gan-ke-ro aw also pourtrayed in a 
manner not particularly flattering to our habits and customs. Bois- 
terous mirth, indulgence in wine and strong drinks, and the effects 
thereof upon those who are inclined to be quarrelsome, are all care- 
fully depicted.” 

Mr. Fortune very gladly accepted the invitationof Mr. Aleock (now 
Sir Rutherford) to visit him at Yedo. By the treaties existing between 
Great Lritain and Japan, the Government of the latter empire has 
consented so far to relax from its distrust of Europeans, as to permit 
representatives of friendly Powers, and those persons who may be 
specially invited by them, to visit the capital under certain restrictions. 
When we consider the horror which the Japanese have conceived of 
foreign interference, it must be admitted that thisis a very great con- 
cession. We shall see how Mr. Fortune requited it. He was as 
much amazed at the size and beauty of the Japanese capital as all 
other visitors to Yedo are. We quote his account of the first view 
of the mighty city. Does he not here somewhat underrate the popu- 
lation of Yedo? Sir Rutherford Alcock and other visitors have 
estimated it at five millions, not two : 


Leaving our horses at the foot of the hill, we ascended it by a long flight of 
stone steps, which were laid from the base to the summit. When we arrived 
at the top of the steps, we found ourselves in front of the temple and its 
surrounding arbours. Here we were waited upon by blooming damsels, and 
invited to partake of sundry cups of hot tea. But the temple, the arbours, and 
even our fair waiting-maids, were for the time disregarded as we gazed upon 
the vast and beautiful city which lay below us spread out like a vast panorama. 
Until now I had formed no adequate idea of the size of the capital of Japan. 

3efore leaving China I had heard stories of its great size, and of its population 
of two millions ; but I confess I had great doubts as to the truth of these 
reports, and thought it not improbable that, both as to size and population, the 
accounts of Yedo might be much exaggerated. But now I looked upon the 
city with my own eyes, and they confirmed all that I had been previously told. 

Looking back to the south-west over the wooded suburb of Sinagawa from 
which we had just come, and gradually and slowly carrying our eyes to the south 
and on to the east, we saw the fair city of Yedo extending for many miles 
along the shores of the bay, in the form of a crescent or half-moon. It was a 
beautiful autumnal afternoon, and very pretty this queen of cities looked as she 
lay basking in the sun. The waters of the bay were smooth as glass, and were 
studded here and there with the white sails of fishing-boats and other native 
craft ; a few island batteries formed a breastwork for the protection of the 
town; and far away in the distance some hills were dimly seen on the opposite 
shores, ‘Turning from the east towards the north, we looked over an immense 
valley covered with houses, temples, and gardens, and extending far away 
almost to the horizon. A wide river, spanned by four or five wooden bridges, 
ran through this part of the town and emptied itself into the bay. 

On the opposite side of a valley, some two miles wide and densely covered 
with houses, we saw the palace of the Tycoon and the “ official quarter” of the 
city, encircled with massive stone walls and deep moats. Outside of this 
there are miles of wide straight streets and long substantial barn-looking 
buildings, which are the town residences of the feudal princes and their 
numerous retainers. 

To the westward our view ranged over a vast extent of city, having in the 
background a chain of wooded hills, whose sloping sides were covered with 
houses, temples, and trees. A large and populous portion of Yedo lies beyond 
these hills, but that was now hidden from our view. 


Mr. Fortune gives a ground plan of the central portion of the great 
city : the first we have yet met with. 

The descriptions which Mr. Fortune gives of the town life are so 
like those of other travellers who have penetrated Japan that there 
is no need to quote them. It is in the pictures which he draws of the 
country, and especially of its botanical features that the peculiar 
beauties of his work must be sought: 

Never in my wanderings in any other country did I meet with such 
charming lanes as we passed through on this occasion. Sometimes they 
reminded me of what I bad met with in some of the country districts of 
England ; but I was compelled, notwithstanding early prejudices, to admit that 
nothing in England even could be compared to them. Large avenues and 
groves of pines, particularly of Cryptomeria, were frequently met witb, fringing 
the roads, and affording most delicious shade from the rays of thesun. Now 
and then magnificent hedges were observed, composed sometimes of evergreen 
oaks of various species, sometimes of Cryptomeria japonica and other evergreens. 
These were kept carefully clipped, and in some instances they were trained to 
a great height, reminding oneof those hedges of holly or yew which may frequently 
be met with in the parks or gardens of our English nobility. Everywhere the 
cottages and farmhouses had a neat and clean appearance, such as I had never 
observed in any other part of the East. Frequently we came upon tea-houses 
for the refreshment of travellers; and these had little gardens and fish-ponds 
in their rear, of which glimpses were obtained as we rode slowly by. The 
scene was always changing and always beautiful—hill and valley, broad roads 
and shaded lanes, houses and gardens, with a people industrious, but 
unoppressed with toil, and apparently happy and contented. 

Mr. Fortune gives a very interesting and intelligible account of 
the mode of dwarfing plants and trees, as practised by the Japanese 
and Chinese, but it is too long for quotation, and those who are 
curious in such matters, cannot do better than refer to the book. 

After quitting Yedo, Mr. Fortune visited other parts of Japan, 
and made both many valuable observations and also important addi- 
tions to his collections of plants, insects, shells, and other matters be- 
longing to the domain of natural history. After a season he was 
anxious to visit Yedo once more, but it was not so very easy to gratify 
this wish. His friend, Mr. Alcock, had left the country for England, 
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and to visit the capital without a direct invitation from the British 
representative, was against the treaty. Mr. Fortune, however, applied 
to the American minister to allow him to visit him at Yedo, and, re- 
ceiving an affirmative answer, he once more entered the capital. 
What makes this conduct all the worse is, that Mr. Fortune contesses 
to having heard that ‘‘no Englishman would be allowed to visit the 
city until Mr. Alcock returned,” and that he was ‘therefore un- 
willing to make an application to the gentleman who had been left in 
charge of the legation, as he might not have the power to grant the 
request.” Ifso much as this occurred to him, why did he not also 
consider the folly and the wickedness of requiting Mr. Alcock’s kind- 
ness by an act which might have had the effect of still further em- 
bittering the Japanese against the English representatives. The 
feeling was already strong enough: already had the retainers of cer- 
tain of the Daimios, or great lords, committed desperate outrages 
upon English residents, and yet Mr. Fortune, for no better motive 
than the enrichment of his botanical collection, deliberately, with his 
eyes open and with a full understanding of what he was about, com- 
mitted a wilful breach of the treaty. Can it be wondered at that 
immediately his presence in Yedo was known, he received from the 
gentleman in charge of the legation, a formal notice that his violation 
of law had become known, and that he must retire from Yedo without 
delay. Mr. Fortune prints the correspondence in this matter (for he 
most obstinately refused to obey the order at once, and carried the 
matter into a correspondence), as if Mr. Myburgh, the gentleman in 
charge, were to blame, and not himself; but although some at home 
may be foolish enough, or blind enough, to view his conduct in the 
same light as he unfortunately does himself, we cannot think that 
any right-minded person will do otherwise than condemn it as most 
thoughtless and improper. When we remember that the repugnance 
to admit Europeans within their borders was by no means a normal 
or natural feeling with the Japanese; that it dates only from the 
period when, irritated and disgusted by the pride, the insolence, and 
thedisregard of law manifested by the Roman Catholic priesthood, they 
rose en masse and swept away the intruder from the soil ; it is obvious 
that we cannot be too careful in attempting to overcome shat feeling, 
by showing a respect for laws and « willingness to adhere to our 
obligations. Such conduct as that for which Mr. Fortune endeavours 
to obtain our approbation, is precisely that which is most calculated 
to perpetuate and aggravate the feeling of repugnance which they 
already entertain, until it becomes absolutely insuperable, _ 

Shortly after quitting Yedo, Mr. Fortune returned to China, where 
he found the war just concluded, and he took advantage of the 
permission accorded to him by Mr. Bruce to visit the Tartar Capital 
of the Celestial Empire. The description which he gives of the 
Imperial City does not differ very materially from those which have 
previously been published. He informs us, however, that on visiting 
the graves of the prisoners who died in captivity during the war 
through the ill-usage of their captors, he found that the bodies of 
Mr. Bowlby (the special correspondent of the Times), and of his 
fellow victims, lie side by side in the small Russian cemetery, and “a 
headstone records their names and their sad fate.” It is intended, 
however, he adds, to remove them to an English cemetery, as soon as 
a site has been granted for that purpose. he 

Mrs. Atkinson, the writer of “ Recollections of Tartar Steppes,” is 
the wife of Mr. Atkinson, whose travels and explorations in Asiatic 
Russia are already well known to the world. In her preface, she 
informs us that she was English governess in the family of General 
Mouravioff when Mr, Atkinson met her, wooed her and won her, and 
since that she has ‘accompanied him during his arduous journcys, 
which have lasted for six years.” Happily for those who can enjoy 
a readable book of travel written by an intelligent and observant 
woman, she has not been willing to allow her separate identity to 
be entirely absorbed in the glory of her husband’s fame, but she 
has had the courage to assert herself by writing a book,of her own. 

Mrs. Atkinson’s ** Recollections” may be taken as a kind of pleasant 
musical accompaniment to the graver matter of her husband’s works. 
Her style is pleasant, elegant, but familiar ; it assumes the form of 
correspondence, and we subjoin a few extracts, by way of whetting 
the reader’s appetite for more. ‘The following exploit might not, 
perhaps, be considered very feminine for a stay-at-home lady; but to 
one who can travel in Siberia and the Tartar Steppes, a few masculine, 
or perhaps Amazonian, privileges may be granted: 

I must not forget to tell you that I one day shot a squirrel. I have learned 
to shoot pretty well, an exercise I was obliged to practise in case of an attack. 
i have the small rifle Mr. ‘late gave me, also a shot-gun, presented to me by 
Mr. Astershoff whilst in Tomsk, and in my saddle I have a pair of pistols; s0 
you see I am well armed. I saw the squirrel in the tree, and having my rifle 
in my hand, I raised it and shot at him ; one of the Kalmuks standing by me 
was greatly pleased, patted me on the back, and ran down the bank to bring it; 
I could scarely believe my eyes when I saw it, for I hadimagined it was trying to 
escape. I had never shot at anything before but the target. The poor fellow 
came and begged of me, as a favour, that I would allow him to bave it for bis 
supper, which request was granted, on condition that the skin should be mine. 
These people seem not to care what they eat; whenever Mr. Atkinson shot a 
lynx, they always consumed it. 

I gained great renown from shooting the squirrel; to say truth, I was so 
elated about it myself, that I formed the absurd notion of shooting a bear which 
had, during the night, visited our camp, but without disturbing anybody, 
having walked within four feet of where we were sleeping, as was evident 
by the traces he had left behind him. The following morning the whole party, 
with the exception of one man, started off to seek something for dinner, when 
the notion entered my head, that perhaps the bear might return; so, taking 
down my rifle, I placed a cap on it in readiness, and laid it near me, rejoicing 10 
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the ote of the surprise all amare exhibit at seeing — ae lying _ me on 
their return to camp; but, to my chagrin, the monster never made his 
appearance. The Kalmuk who was left behind was perfectly amazed when, on 
asking me what I was going to do with my rifle, I answered, to shoot the bear 
when he came. 

That the fatigues which Mrs. Atkinson underwent in accompanying 
her husband were such as no ordinary woman could have borne, the 
following passage will serve to show: 

The sun was now descending fast, tingeing everything with a golden hue, 
while the mountains were almost lost in misty blue. There is little twilight 
here; as soon as the sun is down it is dark. We now commenced looking out 
for our beacon light, but hour after hour rolled on, and still none appeared ; we 
now got among sand hills, made by the wind blowing it up in all directions; 
the men kept continually riding to the summit of these hillocks to look out for 
the light, but in vain. 

About two o’clock in the morning I said I could not go farther without rest ; 
I was likewise so cold that I could scarcely hold the reins of my horse, as 
there was a cutting wind blowing from the snow mountains. I now dismounted, 
trembling with cold, having nothing on me but my dress, my warin jacket 
having been lost that day by coming unstrapped from my saddle; they gave 
me a bear’s skin to lie down upon, and my husband’s shube to cover over me. 
We had about a pint of rum, which we took with us as a medicine; my hus- 
band would insist upon my taking a little, when I drank about half a wine- 
glass full pure, without its taking the slightest effect me, further than I felt 
revived. He now sat down beside me; after sitting about half an hour I began 
to get warm, I then dozed off for a few moments, when our guide came to say 
we must go on or we should be all lost; without water the horses conld not 
proceed after the sun rose. I got up, and felt so much refreshed, that I could 
goon again. My husband then fastened his shube around me with his belt, 
and got me with some difficulty stuck on to my horse, for the shube was such 
an unwieldy thing; then he tied a bear's skin round himself, and away we 
went quite gaily, laughing at our singular costumes. Two hours more passed 
away, and then 1 found my strength begin to fail me. I dismounted and 
walked about a hundred paces; I again got on to my horse, and another hour 
passed over, when I said, “I cannot sit my horse longer,’’ and begged they 
would go on and leave me, and if they found water to return and bring me 
some. I once more descended and walked a little distance, and again mounted. 
My husband now held me by the hand, in the other 1 kept the reins, but that 
was all, I had no power to guide my poor horse. We now saw a thin streak of 
light appear on the steppe, and knew that day was breaking. I heard the 
barking of several dogs; no music ever sounded so sweetly in my ears; I 
cheered up, grasped the reins of my horse, and rode on quite briskly ; and at 
five, or a little after, we got to a aoul belonging to a poor Moollah. I was 
lifted off my horse by the women, and actually carried into the yourt; they 
commenced rubbing my hands and feet, placed cushions and carpet for me to 
repose on. I asked for water, but Peter told me it was unfit to drink. 

A fire was soon kindled for us, In this part of the steppe there is no wood, 
so the fires are made of camel or horses’ dung, and an excellent one it makes. 
They soon prepared us tea, which I tried to drink, but could not. Having sat 
with the Moollah till seven, we mounted our horses and started for the vourt 
our Cossack had prepared for us; he had come to meet and guide us to it; it 
was about twelve versts farther, and glad enough I was to get there. I in- 
stantly made tea, and ate a little broiled mutton with it, I then lay down and 
slept; when I awoke, the sun was high in the heavens, and it was too late to 
think of starting that day, for we had ridden a distance of a hundred and fifty 
versts, without having tasted anything either solid or liquid, with the exception 
of the ram and water-melon, neither had the poor horses received any nourish- 
ment the whole of that time. 


Whilst travelling in Tartary, Mrs. Atkinson presented her lord and 
master with a son and heir, and she gives a very curious and amusing 
account of the way she overcome the difliculties and novelties of her 
maternal duties : 


On the second day after the child’s birth, Madame Tetchinskoy asked if I 
should like a bath. I was enchanted, and replied yes. As it was evening, she 
thought I had better put it off till the morrow, as there might be a little 
difficulty in getting hot water. As the time drew near, I looked anxiously for 
its coming. About eleven on the morning of the third day, she came herself in 
her carriage (a kind of porter’s truck at a railway, drawn by a bull). On 
entering, she said all was ready. ‘* What do you mean,” I enquired. ‘ Why, 
the bath ! will you not go to it?” ‘* Goto the bath!” I said, quite aghast at 
the proposal. ‘The snow was thick on the ground, and, moreover, it was 
piercingly cold. I had been to it once, so knew what I had toencounter. I 
should have had to strip in a shed, where, even in fine weather, it was unpleasant, 
one side being quite open to the steppe. 

We both had a laugh at the mistake, she at my imagining she had a bath to 
bring to the house, and I at her thinking | should go to one. I understand 
that, by the Siberians, it is considered perfectly orthodox to go to the bath on 
the third day; and many, I hear, take cold from doing so, and die. 

I do not believe I have told you about their wishing to swaddle the child. 
When first my boy was born they wished to swaddle him, but I assured them 
it was not customary in England. A few days afterwards, my friend seemed so 
to urge the necessity of the swaddling system, that, to give her satisfaction, I 
consented to its being done, only that I had no knowledge of anything of the 
kind; so forthwith she commenced with stroking down the arms and legs; then 
she began binding him, but he very shortly showed her that he was a true Briton, 
and was not going to stand any such treatment, for he fought bravely, so much 
so that the bandaging was given up. Looking innocently into my face, she 
exclaimed. “‘ How very odd! I could not have believed it, had I not seen it; 
what a difference there is between English and Russian children! This proves 
to me they are not accustomed toswaddling.” . . . . . All are interested 
in knowing how [ managed to clothe him. At first it was difficult. When 
asked what he was to be wrapped in, I, after a moment’s thought, bid them take 
his father’s shirt. My friends here laugh, and say I could not have done a better or 
a wiser thing, as it is one of their superstitions, that if a child is enveloped in its 
father’s shirt it is sure to be ducky; and, I having done so accidentally, he will 
be most fortunate and rise to great riches! Ihave had to tell them that I 
fabricated two small caps out of a piece of muslin the firstday I sat up—one for 
night, and one for day. The following day I began two night dressses, which 
are day dresses also, out of a dressing-gown of mine, and an eld shirt of his 
father’s I turned into little shirts. This completed his wardrobe. 


With a quotation of an interesting account of some curious mar- 
riage customs among the inhabitants ‘of Siberia we must bid farewell 
to Mrs. Atkinson's delightful volume : 


Whilst on the subject of marriages, I may as well tell you of that of a pea- 
sant girl, which I once saw in the country. Cn the eve of the eventful day it 
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is cnteens amongst this pm for the bride to ste taken to the bath by hee 
young companions, In this case she had to pass by the garden of the house 
where I was stopping; and, being occupied reading, I was startled by most 
heartrending sobs. I hastened to the gate to see what it was, and found the 
bride being supported by her young friends towards the bath. They were 
attempting to cheer her by singing. I felt very sorry for the poor girl, as L 
had heard they often marry without having the slightest affection for their 
future husbands; indeed, amongst the peasants, a man chooses his partner, not 
from any beauty or personal attractions she may possess, but for her capabi- 
lities of endurance,—one who can do a good day’s work carries off the palm in 
a village. The young wife is obliged to work for his relatives who are inca- 
pable of doing so for themselves, ‘Thus this poor girl’s sobs drew tears from 
my eyes; returning from the bath she was still sobbing, and quite bowed down 
with grief. I was glad when she was out of hearing, she made me feel so 
very melancholy. 

I was invited by a young friend to accompany her to the bride’s cottage. I 
felt some reluctance at doing so, but to please her I went. We entered quite 
unceremoniously, and found the’ young damsel seated at table supping off bread 
and onions; her face radiant with joy. I was startled, the more so when she 
inquired if she had done it well. I then learned that the weeping was part of 
the ceremony. I really felt sorry that the whole thing was a farce. After the 
marriage vows have been pronounced, the lady is veiled and taken to the 
house of her husband, where all the guests are assembled, and who express a 
great desire to see the face of the bride; at length the veil is withdrawn, when 
all exclaim “How lovely!” In this instance I was exceedingly amused, as 
she, though a really good girl, was very ugly. 

One of the customs among the peasantry is to hang a whip at the head of the 
bed. I never understood what this signified till my arrival here in Barnaoul, 
although, I had seen it at every peasant’s cottage on the road. A nursemaid 
of mine left me to be married, and some short time after she went to the Nat- 
chalnick of the place to make a complaint against her husband. He inquired 
into the matter, when she coolly told him her husband did not love her, He 
asked her how she knew he did not love her; “* Because,”’ she replied, ‘ he never 
whipped her,” the instrument of castigation hung over the bed, and had never 
once been used since their marriage. There is no accounting for taste; what 
one considers a proof of love, another looks upon as a want of affection. 


Mr. Heywood, having been recommended to take a long vacation, 
followed out the ‘advic e so literally that he went to visit Australia and 
New Zealand. One result of the journey ‘is before us in the form of 
a well-written, scholar-like, and entertaining volume. The first 
Antipodean land he trod upon was at Melbourne. Of this city and 
its inhabitants he gave a good account. He was present when the 
Parliament of the Colony was opened by Sir Henry Barkly. Of 
the Lower House of the Legislature he seems to have acquired but a 
poor opinion. ‘* Many of the members of the L egislative Assembly,” 
he tells us, “‘are men of no pretension to independent means. 
One is a railway porter, and another a working mason, who 
subsequently took up the business of a publican. Still, how- 
ever, in spite of all drawbacks such as these, the Colony 
thrives ; but I frequently heard persons lament the vicious tendency 
of placing on the same footing in the elections those who had no 
interest in the colony and those whose entire capital was sunk in the 
place.” After Melbourne, he visited Geelong and Ballarat, where, 
instead of mere “ diggins” with a ‘canvas town,” he found a large town 
of stone and brick. ‘ Its wooden houses,” says he, ‘ are, under the 
agency of fires, &c., quickly making way for stone and brick build- 
ings.” Mr. Heywood paid a short visit to the interior, and bv visiting 
a sheep-station enjoyed a glimpse at the great wealth-and-wool- 
gathering system which gives so fair a promise to the future of 
Australia. He then embarked for Tasmania; visited Hobart Town ; 
returned thence to Melbourne, and then went on to Sydney. After 
this he visited the new and thriving colony of (Jueensland, and his 
rapid, but comprehensive description of Brisbane, the capital, will 
serve for a specimen of the style in which Mr. Heywood has compiled 
his journal : 

Although the heat of the sun was very great, in consequence of the shade of 
our awning, we did not feel it much ; but the appearance of the gentlemen on 
the wharf at Brisbane, with the white turbans round their wideawakes or straw 
hats, and two long, broad bands of the same material hanging down their backs, 
warned the new arrival that he had indeed come to a warm region. 

The hotel accommodation in Brisbane was far from good. Although I found 
the bedrooms in the ‘‘ Metropolitan” clean and comfortable, and the first-floor 
sitting-room, opening into a verandah, pleasant, yet the meals were second-rate ; 
and, as in so many of the colonial hotels, the conspicuous bar in the front of the 
house engrossed too much of the landlord’s attention, and often occasioned 
noise and disturbance. The drinking water was extremely bad, but a common 
refreshment was an effervescing sarsaparilla-ade. This was preferred to ginger- 
beer, lemonade, and soda-water by the lodgers, many of whom, however, mixed 
spirits with it. 

The total population of Queensland is about 30,000, of whom one per cent. 
nearly are justices of the peace. In the metropolis there are 6051 persons. 
Amongst these, I received great courtesy from several perfect strangers. One 
especial case I must mention. In passing down ()ueen-street, a name and 
notice over a place of business attracted my attention. Entering, { begged to 
be informed as to the best means of getting up to the Darling Downs, the fame 
of which was widely spread in the other colonies. My new acquaintance most 
eourteously gave me the desired information, and pl: aced at my disposal a horse 
which he had on the Downs. By means of a steamer and mail-cart, much of 
the journey to that place could be accomplished; and having got the horse, I 
might return to Brisbane by another route. 

Accordingly, the next day, having purchased a colonial made valise, price 
22s,, I set off by steamer for Ipswich. Our course lay up the river, the high 
banks of which were rich with a luxuriant foliage. Here and there some small 
houses were visible, almost eclipsed, however, by the banana trees, A few 
miles up the Brisbane we passed the Redbank coal mines, which are not worked 
by perpendicular shafts, but by horizontal tunnels, out of which horses draw 
the trucks close to the river side, whence the contents are thrown into barges 
and punts. A little distance further up we entered a tributary called the 
Bremer, and soon came to Ipswich, ‘This is the second town in Queensland, 
and is now becoming quite a centre of cotton plantations. The mail-cart of the 
next day, Saturday, for Toowoomba was full, so I had to wait till Tuesday. 
This period passed pleasantly enough, thanks to the real kindness of two 
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colonists. The inns were most uncomfortable, and therefore the offer of a change 
into the “Club” was very acceptable, especially as the steward was an old 
friend. The secretary of the School of Arts, or Literary Institute, was most 
courteous, in allowing me to read the newspapers and periodicals, as well as to 
borrow books from their most ecreditably stocked library. This institution, 
which is materially assisted by the Colonial Treasury, had just erected a fine 
hall for lectures, & At the Club were the Saturday Review, the Cornhill, and 
many other perio 

A hyper-critic might, perhaps, feel inclined to object to the 
reference to the prices of articles which Mr. Heywood constantly 
introduces into his narrative ; but these are precisely the points upon 
which information is most useful to travellers. 

Returning to Sydney, Mr. Heywood took ship for New Zealand, 
where he arrived in the end of December 1861. He gives a very 
good account of the City of Wellington, which has now grown into a 
considerable place, and to have quite respectable hotel accommodation. 
How astonished the ghost of Captain Cook would be to find hotels on 
the soil of New Zealand! In the interior, Mr. Heywood visited the 
New Zealand Alps, and found mountains and glaciers quite worthy of 
the attention of the members of the Alpine Club. Mount Cook is 
13,000 feet high, and the great Tasman glacier (which is only one of 
twenty-four), is many miles across. Mr. Heywood returned home 
again by way of Sydney, and arrived in England on the 15th of 
October last year, his “long vacation ” having lasted exactly one year 
and ninety-five days. The volume concludes with some very sensible 


advice to intending emigrants. 
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THREE “D.C.L.'s.” 
Our Greeting to the Princess Alexandra, March 7th, 18638. By 
M. F. Turrer, Esq., D.C.L. London: Virtue, Brothers, and Co. 
A Welcome. By Atrrepv Tennyson, Esq., D.C.L. London: Moxon. 
A Nuptial Ode on the Marriage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. By 
Professor Ayroun, D.C.L. Edinburgh and London: Wm. 
Blackwood and Sons. 

A POLLO’S BAYS were once esteemed the poet’s fitting meed ; 
vi but in our more prosaic days the laurel is replaced by a 
Doctorate of Civil Laws. It appears a singular honour to bestow upon a 
poet, but it places him side by side with royal princes, great generals, 
enterprising travellers, and others, whom our Universities are wont 
to consider proficients by nature in civil law. Thus it happens that 
the most prominent amongst the bards who have tuned their harps 
to the Princess of Wales are an incongruous triad of ** D.C.L.’s ;” for 
it would be diflicult to conceive a trinity whereof the unities should 
have less in common than the singer of “ Locksley Hall,” the per- 
petrator of (or accomplice in) the parody on ‘ Locksley Hall,” and 
a certain proverbial philosopher. Yet of Mr. Tennyson, Professor 
Aytoun, and Mr. M. F. Tupper, each is a D.C.L., and each stands 
prominently forward above the other ‘ Alexandrine” poets as author 
of lines which it has seemed good to publisk in a separate form. If 
the ** makers” should be placed in order of merit Melpomene would 
take Mr. Tennyson up, and lodge him so high amidst the clouds of 
Parnassus that Professor Aytoun would with difficulty discern his 
skirts, and Mr. Tupper would not see a vestige of him with the 
assistance of the strongest telescope. With us, however, in con- 
sidering their lays, the last shall be first, and the first last—an 
arrangement perfectly in harmony with Scripture, and which we hope 
will therefore be acceptable to Mr. Tupper. His “* Greeting” we 
shall dismiss in a very few words: it is hearty—very hearty ; it might 
almost be called gushing. It is not poetical, nor was it expected to 
be; it is, however, interjectional, iterative, and arithmetical, though 
the wildness of his joy causes great discrepancy in his figures, till a 
few millions more or less seem to be no object to him. There are two 
more than usually vile rhymes, to wit, ‘* England and sing land” 
and “andra and wand’rer ;” there are eight capital ‘ O’s,” all ex- 
clamations, in twelve lines; there is a dubious compliment to the 
Prince of Wales in 





lbert’s wife and happy c 
g the wondering world rejoic 

That such a Prince has won her; 
and there is a suspicion of the Victoria Theatre— particularly about 
the monosyllable in capital letters—in 

She comes! the Maid of Denmark, 

The Raven,—NO! The Dove. 
In fact, it is the reckless effusion of a mild-tempered gentleman beside 
himself with loyalty, groping desperately for poetical ideas, And 
the best that can be said of it is, that it is worthy of the author of 
* Proverbial Philosophy.” 

Professor Aytoun’s “ Nuptial Ode” is in a higher strain, and the 
introduction is elegant; but it is the laboured elegance of the 
polished scholar, not the free out-pouring of the born poet. 
Professor Aytoun cannot object to our saying of him what was said 
of Gray—‘*a man like him of great learning and great industry, 
could not but produce something valuable;” but having said thus 
much we have exhausted our praise, for the ode is redolent of aca- 
demical atmosphere. It is the old story of pretentious, high-sounding 
verbiage clothing stale, used-up, common-place sentiments. There 
is the old patchwork of floral descriptions, similes, and pious ejacu- 
lations. Every theme is lugged in, upon which a stanza could be 
laboriously spun out, trom the days of Ilengist to those of Albert the 
Good. We have an epitome of the history of England during the 
irruption of the Danes (due to the erroneous impression that the 
Princess of Wales is of the raven” lineage), some account of the 
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late Black Prince, a short notice of the present Prince of Wales's 
travels in the Holy Land, an invitation to “impetuous Wales” and 
Erin to join Scotland in congratulating the ‘heir of the Bruce,” 
whom the Scotch may expect to see next summer or autumn, and 
ultimately a description of illuminations and fireworks—especially 
rockets, followed by a prophecy that they will soon be over, the 
moon will be the only light, and the marriage night be still. As an 
excursive ode, Professor Aytoun’s is a really good academical 
exercise ; as a nuptial ode, it is pretentious, weak, and 
lugubrious. 

And now we come to Mr. Tennyson, whose twenty-five lines 
are twenty-five gems exquisitely strung together. Some people 
say there is nothing in them; by which, we presume, they mean 
there is in them no intellectual puzzle: they cannot mean there 
is no spirit, no tenderness, no sparkle, no music. Why, they 
are like the carol of a joyous bird. Moreover, the Laureate has, with 
infinite taste, confined himself simply to a ** Welcome.” He felt that 
mournful allusions were out of place, and out of the abundance of 
his heart his mouth spoke. If that be poetry in which one sees 
reflected more simply, more tastefully, and more musically than 
oneself could express them, the feclings one would gladly utter, and 
on which one gazes with pleased astonishment, as if a wizard had 
accomplished one’s half-formed wish; if that be poetry which 
appeals not coldly to the understanding, but strikes warmly to the 
very heart; if that be poetry which not only soothes the ear but 
makes the mind rejoice, then Mr. Tennyson’s lines are pure poctry. 
His ‘‘ Welcome,” it is true, is short; but, to use a simile not un- 
suited to a commercial age, it is to the more lengthy effusion of Pro- 
fessor Aytoun, even if quantity is to be considered to make up for 
quality, as a sovereign to twenty shillings. Mr. Tennyson was the 
mouth-piece of the people, and he spoke as the people themselves 
would have spoken, simply, heartily, and joyously, and he added that 
grace which is all his own. It was asa young bride, wooed and won 
by their first-born child, not as a Princess matched to a Prince, that 
Alexandra bowed the hearts of the people, and Mr. Tennyson 
welcomed her in a corresponding spirit : 

Bride of the heir of the Kings of the sea, 
is the single allusion to her high destiny, whilst 

Come tv us, love us, and make us your own, 
tells her the feelings with which we wish to regard her as the object of 
affection and not of awe. And now we will say afew words about 
the silly criticisms we have seen and heard upon Mr. Tennyson’s lines. 
One objects to the repetition of the word Alexandra, and thinks it 
sounds very like Hallelujah. For our own part we detect no resem- 
blance whatever in sound, nor are we aware that the repetition of 
even Hallelujah is contrary to the laws of either poetry or propriety. 
Moreover, it was rather necessary to declare to whom ‘*‘ A Welcome” 
was addressed, and 

Sea-kings’ daughter from over the sea, 

was properly followed by that declaration. Then, after the first three 
lines, the poet breaks off from his address to the Princess, and the 
repetition of her name serves to mark the division. After fourteen 
more lines he again recurs to her, and again marks the division in the 
same way. And surely no more appropriate word could end his wel- 
come than the name of her to whom it was addressed. 

Another wants to know ‘‘ when the Laureate heard a bugle warble?” 
We should answer, whenever he heard it properly played. For they 
err, and should refer to a good dictionary, who suppose that “ warble” 
is used only of soft, low tones. 

A third is offended at * merry March air,” as if the joyous clash of 
the bells were not enough to render it so, and as if the alliteration 
were not grateful to the ear. 

A fourth cannot reconcile himself to the accumulation of genitive- 
case signs in 

Bride of the heir of the Kings of the sea. 
Ie probably reads it, 
Bride of the | heir of the | Kings of the ] sea, 
and we can understand his feelings; but if he will try 
Bride | of the heir | of the Kings | of the sea, 


we think he will come to the conclusion that they are positively an 
advantage, marking, as it were, successive steps in a climax. 

And many other like criticisms we have heard, not exactly in the 
style of Longinus. The only fair objection that can be made to the 
“ Welcome” is, it will perpetuate the notion that the Princess is a 
Dane. 








Love and Mammon, and other Poems. By Fanny Susan Wryitu. (Bell 
and Daldy. pp. 201.)—This volume of poems is far beyond the average 
of those which descend in shoais upon the reluctant eritic. The writer 
is possessed of a Pegasus, even if his wings do not work quite freely 4s 
yet, or bear her very far away from earth. The versification appears to 
us to be occasionally knotty, and the ideas seem to us sometimes wrapped 
in rather too much verbiage—swaddled, in fact; this may be accounted 
for by the feeling which we imagine is gaining ground, that real poetry 
must be a little mysterious, and that a sentence which is not slightly in- 
volved cannot have “anything in it.” We trace a tendency to this mis- 
take in “ Love and Mammon,” and its satellites. We beg to express 
our opinion of the originality and truthtulnesss of the epithet “jocose” 
as applied to the pig, whose eye twinkles with humour, and whose grunt 
is a chuckle at jokes. 
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The New Theology. By Joun Smarr. (Glasgow: David Bryce. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., and James Nisbet and Co. 
pp. xl, 152.)—The Roman Lyrist congratulated the world that, though 
Meonian Homer occupied the throne of poesy, yet the odes of Pindar 
were not lost in oblivion, the solemn strains of Stesichorus were not 
silenced, and the passionate utterances of Aolian Sappho still stirred the 
lover’s soul. However humble, then, the bard might be who should 
undertake to celebrate the praises of those worthies who were fortunate 
enough to be born after Agamemnon, there was a chance that his song 
might live, and that his hero should live with it. But Caxton inaugu- 
rated a new era. ‘The sacred bard had been of yore a scarce and expen- 
sive article, and immortality at his hands could be obtained only by the 
great ones of the earth. Now, however, the bard has become secular, 
and sings the virtues of trousers; prose biographies have come into 
fashion, and so cheap is printing and so eager are biographers that no one 
need despair of post mortem honours in a literary way. We by no means 
wish to disparage Mr. Smart, but we honestly think the publication 
of his biography in connection with his lectures is due to the prevailing 
print-fever. We are perfectly ready to belicve that he was an honest, 
hard-working, God-fearing teacher, and not at all indelicate in his con- 
yersation (a fact which appears to have impressed his biographer 
astonishingly); but we should not put him in the rank of those whose 
biographies are almost a necessity for mankind. He was born on the 
22nd of November, 1829, and died on the 7th of June, 1862, after a short life, 
alas! but, so far as we can gather, a very laborious and useful one. Still, 
many men of no less worth have met the same fate without the same 
honour. But let us not carp at him: he was a man who, having begun 
life as a moulder, continued it as a sailor, carried it on still further as a 
student, and ended it as a teacher, leaves behind him a high character for 
attainments beyond what might have been expected, and an example of 
Godly conscientiousness. So far his life isa good model for imitation, but 
we cannot help thinking that he over-tasked his strength. He lived, in 
fact, to use the words of the author of “ Rab and his Friends,” “ too fast” 
—not in the usual acceptation of the term, but as expressing an abuse of 
vital energy in any way. It is a question whether he would not have 
been better employed in husbanding his strength for his daily duties, 
than in expending it in exhausting and unprofitable discussions with a 
gentleman named Iconoclast or Bradlaugh, and Mr. J. G. Holyoake ; for 
we do not conclude, from his biographer’s language, that he was very suc- 
cessful in the encounter. Jor his lectures on the ‘“ New Theology,” that 
unhappy book, “Essays and Reviews,” is answerable; they defend, with 
some affectation of learning and tall language (as it seems to us) the ap- 
plication of reason to the study of Scripture, but we are not conscious of 
having been struck with anything particularly new or forcible in his 
method of reconciliation which he studies to effect between reason and re- 
velation. It will be sufficient, perhaps, for us to remark, that on the whole 
he does not recommend “ Essays and Reviews ” to weak brethren, though 
he speaks in high terms of Dr. Temple’s and Mr. Jowett’s contributions. 
The book is for friends rather than the public. 

Sermons in the ust. By Arraur Penruyn Sranxtey, D.D. (John 
Murray, pp. xviii. 232.)—These sermons are published by command of 
her Majesty, and are therefore protected, though they have come out at 
an epoch admirably adapted to secure a large sale, from the sneers of 
those sons of Belial who might otherwise feel inclined to attribute their 
publication to the commercial views which actuated Simon the Sorcerer 
in his desire to administer the gifts of the Spirit. Moreover, the title 
should not be a deterrent; for, albeit they are called sermons, they are 
free from the usual characteristics of the weekly infliction known by that 
name ; they are not long, tedious, uninteresting; but short, cheerful, 
interesting. They are, in fact, brief addresses by a man of learning and 
sense, who suits his discourses to time, place, and hearers. Thirteen 
were preached before the Prince of Wales during his tour in the Kast ; 
the fourteenth was preached in Windsor Castle on the day following the 
return of his Royal Highness to England. Added to the Sermons are 
notices of some localities visited by the Royal party, of which it is unne- 
cessary to say more in commendation than that the writer of them is the 
author of “ Stanley’s Palestine.” The indirect good which such a volume 
as this may do is incalculable ; it must have a wholesome influence upon 
the travelling subject to know that his rulers, when absent in foreign 
lands, do not forget their God and the religion of their country. 

A Bad Beginning. (Smith and Elder, 2 vols.)\—Whatever opinion 
may be formed as to the vivacity of French manners, contrasted with 
the sombre hue of English life, one thing is certain, that after the perusal 
of these volumes no rational Paterfamilias would wish to see his daughter 
experimentalise upon Gallic domesticity. The title of the book is cur- 
tailed of its due proportion, for the contents show a bad end as well as a 
bad beginning. With considerable talent the author introduces us to 
the common-place incidents of a French marriage, drawing his interest 
not from originality of fact, but from accurate delineation of character. 
The daughter of a silly father, and a thoroughly unpriaocipled mother, 
is sold by this last to a selfish egotist, by whom she herself had been 
repelled. ‘The child in years, but the ardently romantic woman in 
feeling, is treated asa toy; the pompous husband renews a former vicious 
connection, assisted by the intrigues of a gambling sister, who sells her 
offices for money, and separates the married couple, until fearing her 
machinations may be discovered, she proceeds to attempt slow assassina- 
tion of the injured wife, who is saved— a mere wreck—by the sudden 
death of her assailant. In the end, to use La Bruyéres detail of novels 
and plays generally, they are all married or murdered, “ more melodra- 
matics ;” one is drowned, anotlier is run over by a train, and one or two 
more die in their beds, so that we can assure the admirer of blood and 
slaughter that these two volumes will prove the Alma and Inkerman of 
the press. We must add, however, that the style is good, the positions 
and dispositions well drawn, and the dénowement just, though painfully 
monotonous 

Miscellaneous Ovations of Demosthenes. Translated by C. R. Kennepy. 
(H. G. Bohn; pp. 401.)—A lover of the proprieties could hardly conceive 
a case more agreeable to his theories than that of Demosthenes, translated 
by Charles Renn Kennedy. Mr, Kennedy’s fame as a Greek scholar not 
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only still survives on the classic banks of the Cam, but has spread wher- 
ever scholarship is talked of and wherever academical honours are 
prized. And at the bar, whatever may have been his faults and 
eccentricities, no man dares question his eloquence and deep legal 
knowledge. Therefore we say again, that in the character in which he 
once more appears before us, he is the right man in the right place. 
Lord Brougham as wielder of the verbal thunderbolts had one of the 
requirements we look for in an interpreter of the Zeus amongst Grecian 
orators, but to that Mr. Kennedy adds another, the possession of an 
accurate knowledge of Greek. Already four volumes of the Attic 
thunderer have proceeded from Mr. Kennedy’s pen, and the applause of 
competent judges proclaims their excellence. We have now a fifth, 
embracing all the remaining compositions which have been, with or 
without sufficient ground, attributed to the vanquisher of A‘schines. 
This appears to us, so far as a necessarily hasty glance can give us an 
opportunity of judging, to be worthy of the translator’s great reputation, 
and we wish we could suppose that they would, even in a small degree, 
bring him pecuniary consolation for the loss he has incurred in prosecuting 
an unsuccessful cause. It is cold comfort, perhaps, to an advocate upset 
upon the high road to honour and emolument, to know that he can still 
fall back upon his learning and scholarship, and wrest admiration if not 
damages from a jury of scholars, but such asit is Mr. Kennedy 
Ve have neither the time nor the opportunity for going « 
through his work, comparing it with the original, weighing whole trans- 
lation against whole original, and to fasten upon small points we feel 
would be, in the ease of such a man, an impertinence. Oth 
might be disposed to ask whether ts duxarra) Would not be more 
Anglic®, translated by “ gentlemen of the jury,” than “ men of the jury,” 
and whether it would not be more technical to render xsei rod xdrzeav roi 
‘Ayviov by “about the Hagnias-estate,” 
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rwise, we 





, as men talk of “the Windham- 
estate,” &c., than by “about the estate of Hagnias ?” but this is mint 
and cummin. 

Lectures on the History of England. By Witi1aAm Loneman. Lecture 
the Fourth. (Longmans. 1863. pp. 344.)—This lecture comprises tie 
events of the years between A.p. 1272 and 1307; that is, of the reign of 
Kdward I. The language is simple and the style unpretentious, as 
became the object which the “ Lectures” are intended to serve. Illus 
trations there are numerous and useful, and the history of the Conqueror 
of Wales ,is appropriately accompanied by a map of the Principality. 
Nor must we forget the notes, in which the reader will find an explana- 
nation of the titles, Duke of Cornwall and Earl of Chester, which the 
Prince of Wales bears in addition to others. There are also genealogical 
tables which will be found of great service; and, indeed, we should say 
that from its matter to its type, each lecture, if it be like the present, will 
be a possession much to be desired. 








The Third ‘* Standard ” Rec r; the Fourth it Stand: wd” Re rl rs the Fi} h 
“ Standard” Reader; the “Standard” Jteader. By J. S. Laurie. 
(Longmans. pp. vi. 156, vi. 190, vi. 254, vii. 320.)—Bearing in mind the 





requirements of the “ Revised Code,” and wishing to place the advantages 
of his “Graduated Series,” on the plan of which the “ Standard” series 
is based, within reach of the poorest children, Mr. Laurie issued those steps 
to reading of which the present form the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth in 
the whole flight. We should say that the staircase has been contrived 
with great ingenuity and care so as to ensure ease and safety in the ascent, 
and that upon arriving at the top the climber will be rewarded by finding 
himself able to peruse without inconvenience the whole field of English 
literature. 

Poems of S. T. Coleridge. Edited by I WENT and Sara CoLenrince. 
(Moxon. pp. xxvii. 404.)—The “ Ancient Mariner” is afloat again upon 
the ocean of literature in a new edition, piloted duly by Mr. Moxon. His 
“ eye is bright,” though his “‘ beard with age is hoar;” and we sincerely 
wish he may succeed in stopping one of three—of every three who walk 
down Dover-street, and long for real poetry. 

one; or, Before the Dawn. (Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 
pp. iv., 91.)—The writer of this poem, who appears to belong to the family 
of “No Name” (as he affixes none to his work), “became acquainted 
with a nobleman who traced his Eastern and princely lineage beyond the 
boundaries of historical record, through the dim vista of legendary lore, 
into the shadowy regions where even the myth gradually fades from 
sight.” We suppose it was the “ Wandering Jew,” or “Sidonia;” and 
Mr. Anonymous has related in good rhyming “ tens,” full of phantasy and 
mystery, an imaginary history of a Royal Princess belonging to 
“ Sidonia’s”’ house, who, though she lived “ centuries before the Christian 
era,” had an instinctive “knowledge of the One Supreme God, and a 
conviction of man’s pure spiritual existence beyond the grave.” 

Questions for Examination on Jiss Sewell’s Child's History of Lome. 
Arranged by Fanny Parkuust. (Longmans. 1863. pp. 50.)—With 
reference to this book, we are disposed to borrow the Bishop of Exeter’s 
observation when he was informed by the Rev. Mr. Shutte that he (the 
rev. gentleman) iatended to write his Lordship’s Life, to wit, that “ he 
had no remark to make.” But we will add that, having no children upon 
whom to try the effect of the “ Questions,” and no other test occurring 
to us readily, we should say that any child who can answer them all 
ought to have a very handsome prize. 

The Museum. (Simpkin and Marshall. 1863. pp. 128.)—This useful 
quarterly coutains a great number of interesting articles, amongst which 
we would particularly mention “ Public Education in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts,” ‘“ Quoting and Quoters,” “ Public Schools in Fiction,” 
“ Homeric Translations,” and “ Current Literature,” We endorse with 
hearty good-will the commendatory remarks upon Mr. Worsley’s transl.- 
tion of the Odyssey and “ Ancient Leaves,” by Mr. D’Arcy W. Thompson. 

The Method of French Methods, or Practical Grammar of the French 
Language, with a Vocabulary. By C. Banos, B.A. (David Nutt, 
pp. 18i.)—We approve of M. Badois’s plan of teaching French, and 
think that it would be equally applicable to any other modern language. 
The application of the grammatical rules, as the occasion for them arises, 
instead of the old cumbrous method of putting them altogether, and 
requiring the pupil to commit them to memory en masse, is a good one. 
The conversational element is also extremely well introduced 





























"English C Composition, in Prose and Verse, based on Gr siciaietall Synthesis. 
By Water Scorr Daretersn, M.A. (Edinburgh: James Gordon, 
pp. 181.)—This little manual of composition is intended as a sequel to 
the ordinary text-books on English grammar and analysis. It takes up 
the subject where analysis leaves it, and its method is synthetical 
throughout. Its exercises are framed upon the principle of requiring the 
pupil to build up a correct sentence from the materials given. Itis a 
most useful book to the student who wishes to acquire the graces of a 
correct English style—a rare accomplishment in these days. 

The Elements of Euclid. By J. Topuonter, M.A., F.R.S. (Macmillan. 
pp. xi., 384.)—The notes, appendix, and exercises attached to this edition 
of Euclid make it a valuable book for the geometrical student. Mr. Tod- 
hunter's name is sufficient guarantee for their excellence. 

Fables Parlantes. By L. P. R. F. pe Porquer. (Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. pp. 173.)—M. de Porquet is well known as an author of useful 
books for tyros in French, and this little book will increase his reputa- 
tion. Ilis object “is to reverse entirely the system adopted for many 
years of teaching living languages,” which of itself gives to his work 
the charm of variety, not to mention that the method usually adopted is 
not attended with much success, if one can judge by the conversational 
powers of school-taught pupils, who colour up at a question in French as 
if it were an insult, and seldom get beyond “ We” or “ Nong” in reply. 

Things to be remembered in Daily Life, with Personal Experiences and 
Recollections. By Joun Timps, F.S.A. (W. Kent and Co., pp. 261.)— 
Another of Mr. Timbs’ useful and always welcome little volumes. It is 
intended for a companion to ‘ Things not Generally Known,” from which 
it differs, however, in the fact that the subjects of which it treats are less 
specific. It is filled with a collection of brief, well-written, quaint, and 
agreeable essays upon matters both abstract and concrete, such a3 
“ Early Rising,” “ Public Speaking,” “ Clocks and Watches,” and so forth. 
Need we add that these essays are stuffed as full with curious knowledge 
and little out-of-way scraps of information as Mr. Timbs’s works usually 
are. 

Poems. By F. G. Tuckerman. (Smith and Elder. pp. iv. 235.)—This 
gentleman ist too difficult for us. We cannot comprehend 

Her beauty came to his distrustful heart 

As comes a bud to flower, in bracing air. 
We suppose the bud is developed into the flower, but we cannot see how 
“her beauty ” could be developed into “his heart” under the influence 
of a “bracing” or any other “air.” We fancy we trace occasionally 
posttest thoughts and poetical diction in these “ Poems,” but we are 
overwhelmed by such words as “ apparelage,” ‘“ frondage,” “ mother- 
naked ” (applied to a foundling), the “dug-out ” (meaning, we suppose, 
a canal), and others, which make one apprehend the end of the world. 

Songs of Italy; and other Poems. By Caroutine Girrarp Paririrpson. 
(Hardwicke. pp. vii., 166.)—This lady would “ rather far be him,” and 
she seems to know a place called ‘“ the evermore,” so that we fear if we 
judged her by our own notions of the English language, we should not do 
her justice. We will just give a taste of her quality, and so leave her: 

Cavour is dead ! and tears are vain, 
And words of lamentation ! 
Though great and wise he was not quite 
The saviour of the nation. 
We feel that “ tow-row-row” was unintentially omitted, and recommend 
its adc lition in the next issue. 

Wssays and Poems. By J. A. LEATHERLAND. (W. Tweedie. 1862. 
pp. viii, 216.)- —These compositions must be read with the fact constantly 
in the mind that they were written by a working-man; and then the 
amount of admiration awarded to the author will be anything but small. 
He was several times a successful competitor for the prizes offered by 
Mr. Cassell and others, and this of itself is enough to commend his 
writings to notice. We cannot give so much attention as we should 
desire to his book, or we should have great pleasure in extracting from 
the autobiographical memoir prefixed to it an account of the hardships 
and struggles through which the working man must pass on the road to 
literary distinction; and how Mr. Leatherland was converted from 
Chartism. Ina literary point of view one is almost disposed to regret 
his conversion—his error (if it were an error) gave great spirit to his 
compositions. 

Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By Samvuer Barry. 
(Longmans. pp. vi., 269.)—At an interval of nearly five years two 
former series of Letters are followed by a third from the pen of Mr. 
Bailey. It will, no doubt, be gladly welcomed by the possessors of the 
first two, who must have begun to despair of ever hearing of him again. 

Experimental Essays. By Cuartes ToMLInson. (Virtue, Brothers, and 
Co. pp. 123.)—An elementary book on certain scientific principles, 
forming the one hundred and forty-first volume of this series of educa- 
tional works which Messrs. Virtue are continuing in prolongation of Mr. 
Weale’s series. The object of this treatise is to guide the student to the 
investigation of a particular point of science, so as to exhaust it as 
thoroughly as possible, and beget a habit of analysing and studying such 
subjects. The object here selected for investigation, is “a piece of 
camphor.” 

Ulrich von Hutten. Translated by ArcurpaLtp Youne, Esq. (Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1863. 
pp. 192.)—This translation from the French of Chauffour-Kestner, will 
be acceptable to all who love to read of noble self-devotion, for it would 
be difficult to find a brighter example of it than has been left behind him 
by the author of the “ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum.” At the early age 
of thirty-five he died; but the Papacy was already staggering under the 
force of his heavy blows. 

Rinaldo; a Dramatie Poem, in Three Acts. By Cnuaxpos Hoskxyns 
ABRAHALL. (J. S. Hodson and Son. 1863. pp. 87.)—Mr. Abrahall’s 
“ Arctic Enterprise” was highly spoken of, but we do not think this 
“‘ Dramatic Poem” worthy of the fame he won by his historical poem. 

A Handbook of Phonography. By Epwarp James Jones. (Partridge. 
1862. pp. vi., 80..—A book by a competent author, if experience can 
make one competent, upon an art which is daily becoming more and more 
an object of attention and a source of profit. 
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A Systema'i ic Handbook of Volumetric A wari 3 or, *. alia, 
Estimation of Chemical Substances by Measure. By Francis Sutton, F.C.S, 
(John Churchill and Sons. pp. 282.)—This book is intended for the sole 
use of, and can only be properly appreciated by the practical chemist. 
With the exception of Scott’s little book, no text-book of. Volumetric 
Analysis was in existence. To quote the words of Mr. Sutton, in his 
preface, “the main feature of volumetry is not so much analysis, in the 
proper sense of the term, as the quantitative determination of one prin- 
cipal constituent of a substance.” The book is founded upon experiments, 
of which, the author alleges, many thousands have been made, extending 
over several years. 

Every Man his Own Lawyer: a Handy Book of the Principles of Law 
and £quity. By a Barrister. (Lockwood and Co. pp. 336.)—Although 
in the present complicated state of the laws it would be a dangerous 
experiment for a layman to attempt to navigate his own business through 
the rocks and shallows of statute and common law, and he would run 
imminent risk of realising the truth of the old maxim, that the man who 
is his own lawyer will probably have a fool for his client, yet a handy book 
of this sort may be of considerable service to a man who can apply what 
he reads, by helping to keep him out of danger, and obviating the neces- 
sity for running to his lawyer on every little petty occasion. ‘The bar- 
rister who compiled this little treatise is evidently well read, if not well 
experienced in his profession, and his explanations of the rights and 
wrongs of landlord and tenant, master and servant, executors, husband 
and wife and the peculiarities of the law of divorce, bankruptcy, com- 
mercial, shipping, trade, partnership, agency, parish, criminal and game 
laws, are very clearly and intelligently given. 

Miutiska: an Historical and Critical Survey of the Literature of Ger- 
many, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Goethe. By Dr. Gustav 
Soriinc. (Triibner and Co. 8vo. pp. 367.)—The author of this volume 
has rendered an essential service to the student of German literature, in 
presenting him with a careful and interesting epitome of its history, from 
its crude state in remote ages, down to the period when the genius of 
Klopstock, Lessing, Wieland, Herder, Jean Paul Richter, Schiller, and 
the immortal Goethe, shed upon it its highest lustre. The work is 
clearly what it pretends to be—the result of long and con- 
scientious labour. The subject matter is arranged chronologically into 
eras and groups of authors, so that the reader, when he has 
read and thoroughly studied the volume will arise with distinct notions 
of the whole range of German literature in poetry and prose. ‘The 
author, in his selections to illustrate the progress of the language, accom- 
panies them with translations of the same by some of our most distin- 
guished English poets of both sexes. ‘To most of our readers these 
translations will present no novelty, but they will gratify the young 
student, and stimulate his desire to become more familiar with the 
literature and language of Germany. The volume is neatly printed, and 
we can unhesitatingly recommend it on educational and general grounds. 

Of reprints and new editions, we have received a sixth edition of Dr. 
Yearsley’s well-known and valuable treatise on Deafness Practically Ilins- 
trated; being an Exposition of the Nature, Causes, and Treatment of Diseases 
of the Ear. (John Churchill and Sons.) 

Messrs. A, and C. Black have added Quentin Durward and Peveril of the 

eak to their Shilling Series of the “ Waverley Novels.” ‘The same 
publishers have also issued the fifteenth stout volume of their handsome 
“ Author's Edition” of De Quincey’s Works. It contains the “ Biographies 
of Shakespere, Pope, Goethe, and Schiller, and on the Political Parties of 
Modern England ;” with the Index to the whole edition. 

Of novels and works of fiction under review we have received Noll, 
False. By J. M‘Gregor Allan. (T. C. Newby. 2 vols.)——WNiccolo 
Marini; or, The Mystery Solved. A Tale of Naples Life. (Parker, Son, and 
Bown. 2 vols.) Normanton. By A. J. Barrowcliffe. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1 vol.) ——Ada Fortescue: a Novel. By the Author of “ The 
Dalrymples,” &. (T.C. Newby. 3 vols.) 

Of magazines and periodical publications for April, we have received 
Macemillan’s.—— Frazer’s.——The Cornhill——The Museum.——The Boy's 
Own Magazine.——The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine——The Church- 
man’s Family Magazine. The Dublin University, &c. 

Of works issued in parts, we have received Beeton's Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Information in Science, Art, and Literature. Part 52.——Beeton’s 
Illustrated Family Bible. Part XIX.——The Boy's Own Library: Curiosities 
of Savage Life. (S. O. Beeton.)——Beeton’s Books of Home Games. Parts 
X. — ee Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin Messenger of Mathematics. 
No. V., Vou fz. (Macmillan and Co.) 

we’ have also received a pamphlet on Butler’s Argument on Miracles, 
Explained and Defended ; with Observations on Hume, Baden Powell, and J.S8. 
Mill. To which is added a Critical Dissertation by the Rev. H. L. Mansell, 
B.D. By the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, LL.D. (Dublin : Hodges, 
Smith, and Co.)——The Christian Verity Stated; being a Summary of 
Trinitarian Doctrine Especially Adapted for Present Times. By W.Chamber- 
lain, M.A. (Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt.) ——Z’Hostellerie des Sept 
Péchés Capitauz. Par Le Chevalier de Chatelain. (B. M. Pickering.) 
——Notes on the Rate of Mortality in Manchester. By James Whitehead, 
M.D. (Manchester : Alexander, Ireland, and Co.——WNational Association 

Sor the Promotion of Social Science. The Tr. ansportation of Criminals ; being 
a Report of a Discussion. (Emily Faithfall.)\——Jrish Fallacies and Englisii 
Facts; being an Appeal to the Common Sense of the British Public on the Subject 
of the Irish Convict System. ¥: Scrutator. (W. Ridgway.)——Scepticism : 
a Lecture. By the Rev. W. C. Magee, D.D. (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, 
and Co, )——The Incredibilities of Part II. of the Bishop of Natal's Work upon 
the Pentateuch ; a Lay Protest. By J. Collyer Knight. (S. Bagster and Sous.) 
——' Honesty is the Best Policy,” an Apophthegm submitted (without permission) 
Sor the Consideration of the Right Hon. Sir Charles Wood. (By a late Company's 
Officer. (Effingham Wil son ).——The Canterbury Hymnal : a Book of Common 
Praise, adapted to the Services in the Book of Common Prayer. Selected and 
arranged by the Rev. R. H. Baynes, M.A. (Houlston and Wright).—— 
Hints in the Formation of Local Museums. By the Treasurer of the Wim- 
bledon Museum Committee. (Robert Hardwicke.)——Transactions of 
the Chronological Institute of London. Vol. IL., Part III. (H. G. Bohn.) 
——Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, New 
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Series. Vol. III. (Liverpool: Adam Holden.)—— The Unpreached Gospel: 
an Embedded Truth. By the Author of ‘The Study of the Bible.” 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)——Philo-Socrates. Part VI. By William 


Ellis. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)——A Century of Experiments on Secondary 
Punishments: a Lecture. By the Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P. (Parker, 
Son, and Bourn.)——On the Metric System of Weights and Measures. By 


Leoni Levi, Esq., F.S.A. (Reprinted from The Exchange.)——Science 
Elucidative of Scripture, and not Antagonistic to it. By John Radford Young. 
(Lockwood and Co.) —— The Imagination: a Lecture. By the Rev. Edward 
Whateley, A.M. (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co.)\——The Character of 
Hamlet: a Lecture. By the Rev. E. W. Whateley. (Dublin: W. Curry 
and Co.) 


MEMORABILIA OF THE MONTH. 


mHE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society of Female Artists will open at 
the new gallery of the society, 48, Pall Mall, about the middle of the 
present month. Pictures must be sent in on the 7th and Sth inst., between 

10 a.m. and 6 p.m., whether the works of members or contributors. The latter 

have to pay a small fee for hanging pictures, and 5 per cent., on sales effected. 

The Society of Sculptors opened its first annual exhibition on the 26th ult., 
in connection with the Architectural Exhibition. at 8, Conduit-street. 

The Society of Wood Carvers has voted 15/., to be awarded in three prizes, to 
the three best works by its members exhibited at the Sculpture Exhibition 

The designs for the Prince Consort’s Memorial, which were submitted to the 
(Jueen, at Windsor, are to be exhibited to the public in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The cost for carrying out any of these designs would, it is said, far 
exceed the sum subscribed. 

The Prince of Wales has consented that the gifts presented to his bride on the 
occasion of her marriage, shall be exhibited to the public at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. ; 

Mr. Weekes is executing a colossal seated statue of Hunter, for the Hunterian 
Mnseum in Lincoln’s-inn- Fields. 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace Art Union have added to their already 
rich group of presentation works a bust of the Princess Alexandra, and another 
(naturally the companion) of the Prince of Wales. They are from models made 
by Mr. Felix Millar, and are exceedingly well executed in Copeland’s Ceramic 
statuary ware. They stand exactly twelve inches high, and ejther may be 
selected by the subscriber of one guinea in addition to his chance of a prize. 

M. Ghémar, the photographer to the King of the Belgians, has opened his 
exhibition of royal portraits at Mr. Gambart’s German Gallery, Pall-mall, and, 
as we expected, it has proved very attractive. The portraits of the Prince and 
Princess, enlarged from carte de visite originals to fully life size, and also those of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty and of King Leopold, are much admired. M.Ghémar 
also exhibits some beautiful specimens of chalk drawings, for the basis of which 
photography has been employed, and also several very noble specimens of 
photography, on a large scale, taken from general subjects. We understand 
nal is M. Ghémar’s intention to visit the provinces after a short sojourn in 
.ondon. 

The Cambridge memorial statue of the late Prince Consort is to be in marble, 
notwithstanding Dr. Whewell’s earnest advocacy of bronze. 

Mr. Boxall, the painter, and Mr. Weekes, the sculptor, have been raised to 
the dignity of Royal Academicians. Mr. Le Jeune has been made an Associate. 

According to announcement, all works intended for exhibition at the Roval 
Academy this year, must be sent in on Monday next, the 6th, or Tuesday, the 
7th of Aprii, ; 

The Bridgewater Gallery (Lord Ward’s Collection) is now open for the 
season. 

The drawings and publications of the Arundel Society are now on view. 

_The Architectural Exhibition is now open, at the rooms of the Society, 
No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street. The collection of drawings is a very good 
one. 

Mr. Foley is executing a statue of Sir Charles Barry, and his model is 
completed. s 

Mr. Woolner is to execute a colossal bronze statue of the late W. Godley, the 
founder of the Canterbury Settlement, New Zealand, to be erected there. ‘ 

The Exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Water Colours (the new title 
of the New Society of Painters in Water Colours) will open on the 20th April. 
Private view on the 18th ; works to be sent in on the 7th. 

The Fortieth Exhibition of the Society of British Artists is now open in the 
rooms at Suffolk-street. Itis a fair average exhibition. 

Mr. Wyon (Modeller to the Mint) has executed a fine medal, com- 
— of the marriage, and published by Mr. Hancock, in gold, silver, and 

ronze. 


On the night of the Royal Wedding, the theatres were thrown open gratis by 
order of the Lord Chamberlain, Tickets were distributed to those who applied 
for them in the morning—a measure necessary to avoid danger, but which 
naturally threw the tickets into the hands of the friends of the officials, The 
consequence was, that the staple of the audiences did not differ materially from 
those which usually fill the houses, the only difference being that no money was 
paid at the doors. Loyal stanzas, odes, and addresses, were delivered during 
the performances at all the theatres. 

The Atheneum announces that Mr. Boucicault is going to build another 
theatre in the Haymarket on the ground occupied by the Anglesey Tavern, with 
the stables and livery-yard attached, 

At the marriage ceremony in St. George’s Chapel, a chorale, composed by 
the late Prince Consort, was performed, and is well spoken of. ‘ 

At Covent Garden Theatre on the night of the marriage an * Allegorical 
Masque,” entitled ‘‘ Freya’s Gift,” was produced in honour of the occasion ; the 
words by Mr. Oxenford, and the music by Mr. H. G. Macfarren, 

Mr. Lionel Brough has taken the place of Mr. George Buckland at the Poly- 
technic Institution. He is a brother of the well-known ‘“ Brothers Brough,” 
and has a share of their humorous talent. Te illustrates a series of dissolving 
views with a comic entertainment about “ Cinderella and the Glass Slipper,” 
and with comic song and humorous recitation contrives to interest the audience 
in no common degree. 

The Royal General Theatrical Fund dinner will take place at the Freemason’s 
Tavern, on Saturday next (the 4th inst.), when Mr. Charles Dickens will pre- 
aoe in the place of Mr, Wilkie Collins, who is confined to his house by severe 
illness. 

Madame Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind) took her part in the choir at St. George's 
Chapel at the marriage of the Prince of Wales. It is stated that she will sing 
at the Festival of the Lower Rhine, to be held this year at Dusseldorff, and that 
she, moreover, proposes to give a series of concerts in London this season. 

Mr. Mapleson will open Her Majesty’s Theatre on the 11th inst. His pro- 
gramme promises new artists and new pieces. The interior of the theatre is 
being “entirely redecorated ;” Mr. Calcott is secured as the head of the scene- 
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painting department, and for the dallet he has secured the services of ‘ the three 
greatest danseuses in the world’’—at least so the advertisement assures us. Of 
established and well-known artists Mr. Mapleson promises Miles, Tietjens and 
Artot ; Mmes. Alboni, Lemaire, and Trebelli; Sgi. Bettini, Giuglini, Delle Sedie, 
Rovere, Zacchini, and Gassier, and Mr. Santley. The orchestra will be con- 
ducted by Sgr. Arditi. The repertoire includes the titles of ‘I Puritani,” 
‘“‘ 1] Trovatore,” ‘ Ernani,” ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” “ La Traviata,” “ Il Barbiere 
di Seviglia,” Gli Ugonotti,” “‘ Nozze di Figaro,” “ Ballo in Maschera,” 
‘** Robert le Diable,” “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Il Don Giovanni,” ** Norma,” 
“ Rigoletto,” ‘‘ La Figlia del Reggimento,” ‘* La Zingara,” ‘* Marta,” ‘* Semi- 
ramide,” ‘* La Sonnambula,” and also, for the first time in England, Verdi's 
last opera, ‘‘ La Forza del Destino,” and Gounod’s ‘“ Faust,” as well as other 
novelties. The season will open with “ Jl Trovatore,” with Mlle. Tietjens, 
Mme. Alboni, Sgr. Giuglini, and Mr. Santley in the cast. 

Mlle. Carolina Patti, the younger sister of Adelina Patti, has arrived in Eng- 
land from New York, on her way to Italy, and is expected to appear some time 
this season at one of the Italian theatres. Her voice is described as the 
highest soprano ever known —reaching to G sharp in alt, and her effects are said 
to be chiefly produced in the octave from G to C, 

Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison brought their season to a close on Satur- 
day the 21st ult. with ‘‘Le Domino Noir,” the last act of the “ Armourer of 
Nantes,” and the new allegorical masque in honour of the wedding. The follow- 
ing address was circulated in the theatre: 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—This being the last night of our present season (the longest 
that has been given for several years), we beg to return our sincere thanks for the support 
you have bestowed, and to take this opportunity of expressing our loyal gratitude to our 
most gracious Sovereign, who, notwithstanding her own retirement, has been pleased to 
continue her valuable patronage to us throughout the entire season. We venture to add 
a hope that the ensning one may be honoured with the patronage of their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales also. 

Next year terminating our lease in this establishment, our operatic management here 
will, in all probability, terminate also. We sball, therefore, renew our efforts to please 
you, that our last Covent-garden season may live freshly in your memories, 

The difficulty, as well as the expense, of operatic management can never be estimated 
by those who have not undertaken it, but we have struggled with these formidab!e diffi- 
culties so far, and will endeavour still to combat them, incited by the knowledge that we 
have with truthfulness thrown all our energies into the attempt of realising a good work- 
namely, the establishing a home in English Opera for our brother and sister artistes; an¢ 
we will carry this attempt through (so far as our health permit) bravely until the end 
Trusting that you will kindly co-operate with us in this arduous endeavour by your liberal 
support and cheering patronage next season, we bid you, till then, most respectfully and 
gratefully, adieu. Lovisa PyYNeg, L 
WILLIAM HARRISON, } 

The Professorship of Music in Gresham College has become vacant by the 
death of Mr. Edward Taylor. The appointment is in the gift of the Committee 
of the Common Council of the City of London, called the Gresham Committe. 
Among the candidates most spoken of we hear of the Rey. W. W. Cazalet, Pro- 
fessor of Elocution and Singing, and the author of several well-known works 
on the voice, and Mr. George French Flowers, the well-known contrapuntist, 
and author of an “ Essay on Fugue.” We understand that the custom is for the 
candidates to prove their fitness by delivering each a probationary lecture, 
and we hope that this wholesome practice will not be departed from in this 
instance. 

The Lyrical theatres of Paris commemorated the anniversary of Halévy’s 
death on the 29th ult., by performing some of his principal operas. 

Three testimonial performances are to be given for the benefit of Mr. Lumley, 
on the 6th, 11th, and 18th May. Mr. Mapleson has granted the use of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre for the purpose, and the performances will receive additional 
éclat from the reappearance of the Marchionesse Gaetani (Mlle. Piccolomini), 
who volunteered her services for these three performances. 

Meyerbeer is now in Paris with the professed object of bringing out his long 
talked-of opera ‘‘ L’Africaine,’’ on which all the resources of the grand opera 
will be brought to bear; but the severest tax will be to find principals fully 
capable of doing justice to the principal parts. ‘ 

At Turin, the celebrated actor Salvini, challenged the writer of some strictures 
on his performance, and the result was, that both received two sabre cuts of a 
very severe character. 

The services of Mile. Tietjens and Mr. Sims Reeves have been secured 
for the next Norwich Musical Festival. Mr. Benedict will, as usual, occupy 
the post of conductor. The local choral societies are organising their forces, and 
the rehearsals will commence forthwith. 

Dramatised versions of Miss Braddon’s ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” and 
“ Aurora Floyd,” have been produced at the Adelphi, Princess’s, and other 
theatres. They only serve to display the repulsive immorality of the original 
stories all the more forcibly. : 

Mr. Rose (Arthur Sketchley) is now engaged ia giving an amusing enter- 
tuinment at St. James’s Hall. It is divided into two parts—first part, A Quieé 
Morning; second part, Mrs. Brown at the Play. “ Arthur Sketchley’s” enter- 
tainment is entirely devoid of those violent and spasmodic means which are so 
often used to win popular applause, such as changing the costame, and putting 
on fifty different wigs in as many minutes. He depends simply upon his own 
innate humour, of which he has an apparently inexhaustible tund. His J/rs. 
Brown at the Ploy is an irresistible piece of subtle satire upon the staple 
material of the audiences which fill our theatres. Our only doubt is whether 
‘“* Arthur Sketchley” is not too subtle to be popular. 

At the Olympic, Mr. Horace Wigan has produced an adaptation of ‘* Le 
Papillon,” by M. Victorien Sardon. ; 

Mr. Sothern has appeared at the Haymarket in the part of Captain Walter 
Maydenblush, in the “ Little Treasure,” the piece selected for the début of Miss 
Ellen Terry. Mr. Sothern’s engagement came to a conclusion on Wednes- 
day, and he is now going to take Lord Dundreary into the provinces, where “ the 
Dundreary mania” is said to be so strong that the seats at the performances 
fixed at the principal towns throughout the kingdom are already engaged for 
several nights in succession. Let us hope that when Mr. Sothern gets the 
idiotie peer into the provinces he will leave him there, and by bringing us 
back with him some pieces of genuine comedy, prove himself worthy of the 
success which good luck and bad taste have contrived to bestow upon him, 

Mr. Gye’s programme is a very rich one. The principal operas promised 
are Verdi's ‘* La Forza del Destino,” ‘‘ Fra Diavole,” ‘“ La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento,” ‘‘La Gazza Ladra,” “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” “ Roberto il Diav lo,” 
“ Don Pasquale,” “ Stradella,” ‘ Otello,” ‘ Orfeo,” “ L’Etoile du Nord.” and 
“] Puritani.” The principal artists named are Mile. Patti, Mme. Didiée, Mme. 
Miolan Carvalho, Signor Mario, Herr Formes, M. Obin, M. Naudin, Signor 
Ronconi, and Signor Graziani. ’ ; : 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean recently gave an entertainment in the Music 
Hall, Edinburgh, consisting of the reading of part of Shakespeare’s play of “King 
John,” followed by the recitation of several well-known poems by recent 
authors. 


















Managers. 


The Revue Anecdotique says: “ The journals have mentioned that M. Soulie, 
conservator of the Museum of Versailles, has discovered an interesting document 
relative to Molitre. Other researches have also been crowned with success. 
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About two months back a M. D deposited at the Thédtre-Francais a note 
containing a summary of eight documents which he had discovered; one of 
these bears the following inscription: ‘Drawn up by M. Jozon, notary, Rue 
Coquillitre. The will of Madeleine Bejart, instituting Armande Bejart, her 
sister, universal legatee.’ Thus falls to the ground the assertion of biographers, 
who allege that Moliere married, in the person of Armande, a daughter of 
Madeleine. Annexed to this document is the power accorded by Molitre to his 
wife, in order that she might present herself as legatee. The inventory which 
accompanies the will is, like the preceding document, signed by Molitre. The 
signature of Mignard, painter to the king, is aflixed as executor. Another of 
the papers referred toin the note is: ‘Drawn up by M. Schelcher, notary, 
Rue Lepelletier. A loan of 11,000 fr. made on the 14th December, 1670, by 
Moliére to Lully.’ With this money the author of the ‘ Armide’ built the house 
which is still seen at the corner of the Rue Sainte-Anne and the Rue Neuve-des- 
Petits-Champs. From the examination of those documents M. D draws 
the following conclusions: ‘By the enunciations contained in those different 
acts, we are sure to arriveat the discovery of the marriage contract, the will, the 
inventory, and property of Molitre. More than that, the notary who bas the 
inventory must also possess the subject of the inventory—that is to say, all the 
papers of Moliére. The discovery of the inventory now proves how just those 
provisions were. We may add that M. D—— would not have confined himself 
to those valuable indications had he not been stopped by a courteous refusal.”— 
Galignani. 

Mr. Le Neve Foster, the Secretary of the Society of Arts, has been appointed 
a corresponding Member of the Société d’Encouragement pour 1’Industrie 
Nationale, an honour only conferred under special circumstances. 











SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

GroLoaicaL Soctery.—ANNUAL GENERAL Mretina.—Feb. 20.—The Pre- 
sident, Professor A, C. Ramsay, announced the award of the Wollaston Gold 
Medal to Professor Gustav Bischof, of Bonn, for his researches in chemical 
geology ; and the balance of the fund to Mr. Ferdinand Senft, schoolmaster, of 
Eisenach. The ballot was taken for the council and officers for the ensuing 
year, and the President read the anniversary address, 

March 4.—Sir R. Murchison, K.C.B., read a paper ‘‘ On the Permian rocks 
of North-eastern Bohemia,” the fruit of an excursion made last autumn in 
company with Dr. Anton Fritsch, of Prague, to study the railroad-cuttings 
between Josefstadt and Semil. The rocks thus exposed were referred by the 
Austrian and Saxon geologists to the ‘' Roth-todt-liegende ” (formerly regarded 
as upper coal-measures), but are very variable in character, and attain a con- 
siderable thickness. Professor Keilhau had informed the author that a 
shaft had been sunk at Erlbacb, in Saxony, through the lower half of these 
deposits to the depth of 2300 feet, in search of coal. They consist of—1, con- 
glomerate and sandstone, schist with fishes, and interstratified basalts and 
porphyries; 2, coarse grits and sandstone, with fossil plants; 3, bituminous 
schists, with coal, limestone, copperslate, flagstone with fossil fishes, and 
variegated sandstones and marls. These formations were supposed to have been 
accumulated in an estuary, on account of their mineral character and fossils, 
which were considered distinct in character from those of the Carboniferous age. 
The term ‘* Dias,” applied by Dr. Geinitz, was objected to as inappropriate, 
because, although the marine Zechstein thins out in passing from north to south, 
and is no longer traceable, yet it may be represented by some of the higher 
members of the Bohemian Roth-liegende. In the discussion which followed the 
reading of this paper, Mr. Godwin Austen treated as one group the whole 
series of strata between the upper coal and the lias—a group remarkable for its 
variability in physical and mineral character, for the disturbances produced in 
it by the outburst of porphyries, for the insignificance of its fossiliferous beds, 
and the fewness of its fossil forms, He considered it as the produce of a period 
of enormous destruction of pre-existing rocks, accumulated in great fresh- 
water lakes, like those of North America, in which it was known that gravels 
and boulders were being formed just ason the shores of the sea. Mr. Jukes 
said that in the section the beds showed a steady dip of eighteen degrees, 
which, if continued for six miles, gave a thickness of 10,000 feet. He objected 
to the use of the term “ Trias” (for the new red sandstone) as much as “ Dias’’ 
(for the magnesian limestone), and hoped the new nomenclature would be 
founded on more philosophical considerations. Sir Charles Bunbury stated 
that the fossil plants of the Lower Permian presented a strong general resem- 
blance to those of the carboniferous series, but they were mostly distinct in 
species, and even those of the characteristic genera were different. The Upper 
Permian plants were more like those of the Oolitic flora. 

March 18.—1. Dr. H. B. Holl, in a paper ‘* On the Inferior Oolite of the 
Middle and South of England,” pointed out that, in passing from Bath north- 
ward, the two upper divisions attain a higher level, the building freestone, at 
the same time, becoming thicker. At Avening the Oolite-marl is first seen in- 
terposed between the lower ragstone and the lower freestone; and at Nails- 
worth the former is separated from the QOolite-marl (‘ fimbria” bed) by the 
upper freestone; all these beds besoming thicker towards Cheltenham. 2. Dr. 
Porter exhibited specimens of fossil wood from the Oxford clay near Peter- 
borough, bearing on its surface impressions of Ammonites Jason, and other 
species. 3. Mr. H. Woodward, F.Z.S., described a new kind of macrurous 
crustacean (Scapheus ancylochelis), fromithe Lias of Lyme Regis, from a large 
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and perfect specimen in the collection of Mr. Harrison of Charmouth. It was 
furnished with strong claws, like pickaxes, suitable for digging, in place of the 
pincers of the common lobster; but had a good tail, fitted for swimming. 

ZooLtoGcicaL Society, March 24.—1. Mr. J. K. Lord exhibited specimens of 
a new variety of the Musk-rat found in British Columbia; which, instead of 
burrowing in the banks of rivers and ponds, makes a house quite out in the 
water, with a roof, after the manner of the beaver, by weaving together the 
rushes. After a careful examination of the specimens Mr. Waterhouse was of 
opinion that no distinction existed between the skull of this animal and the 
ordinary musk-rat; nor could he find any difference in the size or proportions 
of the feet and ears of the preserved skins. 2, Mr. R. ‘Swinhoe described new 
Insessorial birds from China. 3. Mr. G. Kreft described a new snake 
from Sydney. 4, Mr. F. Buckland made a further report on the pro- 
gress of the fishes hatched in the tanks at the society’s gardens, 4. Dr, 
Sclater described the American swifts of the genus Chetura. The head of a 
musk ox and a new chameleon from Khartun, obtained by Consul Petherick, 
were exhibited, and Mr. Wallace stated that the new Hornbill in the society’s 
aviary, supposed to be from Madagascar, was apparently a well-known species 
( Buceros pica) artificially coloured, 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SocreTy.—March 24.—1. A paper wes read from Cap- 
tain Burton, entitled *‘ A Day among the Fans.” From this account it appears 
certain that cannibalism is habitually practised, although the people visited 
were a comparatively civilised race, who bad probably learned to conceal cus. 
toms repugnant to Europeans. Warriors slain in batile alone are devoured, 
and there was no sign of traffic in such comestibles. The practice extended 
along the coast from the Nun to the Congo, and further south, Fighting 
appeared to be part of the religion of the African, and cruelty to prisoners a 
necessity of their life. 2. A translation of a paper by Professor Raimondi, 
‘On the Indian tribes of Loreto in Northern Peru,” also afforded evidence of 
the practice of cannibalism, and described the labours of the missionaries in 
that district. pO es Pad iS 

The first of the two soirées given by the President of the Royal Society every 
year, was held at Burlington House on Saturday, the 28th ult. The President, 
Major-General Sabine, received a numerous assemblage of guests, many of 
whom were persons of celebrity in the scientific world. A large number of 
interesting objects, illustrative of art, and of the various scientific discoveries 
which haye been made during the past year, were exhibited. Mr. Crookes 
exhibited his new metal, Thallium, and Mr. Frank Buckland his mode of 
breeding salmon, 

At a recent meeting of the Pathological Society (says the Lancet) there were 
present, besides Mr. Prescott Hewett, the President, in the chair, Mr. Edwin 
Canton, President of the Medical Society of London, and Mr. Partridge, 
President of the Medical and Chirurgical Society, both of whom brought 
forward specimens for exhibition. At one time the three presidents were 
discussing the subject of operations on the ankle-joint. 

The medical world is just now much disturbed at certain army regulations, 
which have the effect of taking away all honour from the medical branch of the 
service. It is thought that, whatever may be the intention of the military 
authorities, the effect of their acts is to put great discredit upon those invalu- 
able officers‘of the army, the medical men. It is absurd to call men non-com- 
batants and to curtail their privileges on that pretence, when they are 
continually called upon (both in time of active service and of peace) to brave 
that most terrible of all foes, disease. The Lancet announces that Mr. F. 7, 
Buckland (the active and much respected Assistant-Surgeon of the Second Life 
Guards) has resigned his place from a feeling of sheer hopelessness of getting 
any promotion or of struggling against the stream of interest and favouritism 
which has hitherto kept him back, 

From a communication read before the Berlin Academy, it seems that 
M. Rose, a Prussian chemist, has succeeded in producing pure marble arti- 
ficially made by heating aragonite (or lithographic limestone), in crucibles 
as hermetically closed as possible. ‘The artificial marble resembles that of 
Carrara, 

It is seriously apprehended that the alloy of copper and aluminium, invented 
by Mr. Oliver Byrne, which so curiously resembles gold, and which will be 
remembered by those who made purchases at the little glass case at the norti 
end of the east transept of the International Exhibition, will prove dangerous 
to the security of the gold coinage. It is stated that even experienced judges 
have failed to detect a spurious coin made of this alloy when mixea with 
a few genuine sovereigns, 

Mr. Pepper is delivering a very interesting lecture at the Polytechnic which 
all our lady readers will do well to attend. The subject is accident by fire caused 
by crinoline, and the prevention of the same by the use of Tungstate of Soda. Mr. 
Pepper demonstrates the principles which he explains by some yery striking 
experiments. 

The Allgemeine Zeitung relates that at the recent performance of a new 
opera, “* Undine,” at Hamburg, a number of ballet girls splendidly arrayed in 
green dresses, suddenly fell ill at the commencement of the piece. It was 
found on examination that the material of their new costumes contained a 
large quantity of arsenic. 

There are forty-five candidates for election at the Royal Society this year. 


NEWS: 


A BOOKSELLER'S RECORD AND AUTHOR'S AND PUBLISHER’S REGISTER. 


\ R. ROBERT FORTUNE practised eastern traveller, in 
1 his ‘*Yedo and Peking, a Narrative of a Journey to the 
Capitals of Japan and China,” supplies a valuable supplement to 
Sir Rutherford Alcock's “ City of the Tycoon,” published six weeks 
ago. Books about America are highly popular at present, and the 
supply grows abundant. ‘This month we have two descriptive of the 
Confederate States—* Life in the South, from the Commencement of 
the War,” by a Blockaded British Subject, and “The South as it Is,” 
byeMr. Ozanne. Mrs. Ellis, wife of the missionary, has collected 
from her husband’s journals a popular account of ‘* Madagascar, and 
its Social and Religious Progress.” Mr. Sutherland Edwards has 


5 a 


opportunely compiled from his newspaper correspondence a volume 
on the ** Polish Captivity, being an Account of the Present Position 
of the Poles in the Kingdom of Poland, and in the Polish Provinces 





of Austria, Prussia, and Russia.” In English topography we have 
** The Annals of Coggeshall, otherwise Sunnedon, in the County ol 
Essex,” by Mr. Bryan Dale; “'The Town and Borough of Leomn- 
ster, with Illustrations of its Ancient and Modern History,” by the 
Rev. G. F. Townsend; “A History of the Ancient Parish ot 
Leek, in Staffordshire,” by Mr. John Sleigh; and “Shakesperes 
Ilome at New Place, Stratford-on-Avon,” by the Rev. J. C. M. 
Bellew. 
In History and Brocraruy there have appeared two volumes ot 
the “ History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin,” 
by Dr. D’Aubigne; “ A History of England from the Accession of 
James I., to the Disgrace of Chief Justice Coke,” by Mr. 8, Rawson 
Gardiner ; the “ Life of Lord Bolingbroke,” by Mr. Macknight ; the 
“ Autobiography and Public Ministry of the Rev. Dr. Leifchild; 
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‘Memoirs of Remarkable Misers,” by Mr. Cyrus Redding; and 
“ Incidents in My Life,” by Mr. D. D. Home, the spirit-medium. 

In Fiction we have ‘Deep Waters,” by Miss Drury; ‘“ Live it 
Down,” by Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson ; ‘‘ The First Temptation,” from 
the German, by Mrs. Wilde; ‘‘ Nobly False,” by Mr. J. M. Allan; 
‘The Rival Races, or the Sons of Joel,” translated from the French 
of Eugene Sue by Mr. K. R. H. Mackenzie; ‘ Mildrington, the 
Barrister ;” ‘* Eveline ;” and ‘* Mildred’s Last Night.” 

In Porrry little has appeared except in connection with the wedding 
of the Prince of Wales. Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Tupper each issued 
“A Welcome,” and Professor Aytoun “ A Nuptial Ode.” The first 
volume of the Cambridge Shakespere, edited by Mr. W. G. Clark 
and Mr. John Glover, is out. A few essays on the “ Greck Christian 
Pocts and the English Poets,” contributed by Mrs. E. Barrett Brown- 
ing to the Atheneum, in 1842, have been reprinted from its pages, 
and ‘Dreams and Realities, a Volume of Poems,” by Mr. W. C. 
Spens, has been published in Edinburgh. 

In Rexiaious Lirreratvre the following may be noted: ‘‘ Sermons 
Preached during the ‘Tour of the Prince of Wales in the East, with 
notices of some of the Localities visited,” by the Rev. Canon Stanley ; 
the third and last volume of “An Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment,” by the Rev. Dr. Davidson ; a satiric ‘ Vindication of Bishop 
Colenso,” by Mr. Henry Rogers, reprinted from Good Words; and 
“A Glimpse of the World,” by Miss Sewell, author of ** Amy 
Herbert.” 

Under Scrence and Miscetztantes these may be enumerated: 
“Points of Contact between Science and Art,” by Cardinal Wise- 
man; ‘* Heat considered as a Mode of Motion,” by Professor Tyndall ; 
“A Manual of Political Economy,” by Mr. Henry Fawcett ; “ Utili- 
tarianism,” from Fraser’s Magazine, by Mr. J. ‘Stuart Mill; “The 
Empire,” a compilation from letters addressed to the Daily News by 
Professor Goldwin Smith; “The Birds of India, being a Natural 
History of all the Birds known to inhabit Continental India,” by 
Mr. T. J. Jerdon; ‘* A Handbook of the Chinese Language,” by Mr. 
James Summers; “Things to be Rembered in Daily Life, with Per- 
sonal Experiences and Recollections,” by Mr. John Timbs ; and “The 
Little Museum Keepers,” by Miss Mcteyard. 





Poland, America, Prussia, Austria, Russia, Mexico—politics have, 
for the most part, withdrawn for many weeks attention from literature, 
art, and science. Yet there was one Archimedes who pursued his 
studies quietly when Syracuse was besieged ; and we have read some- 
where of a naturalist or bird-fancier who, during the Reign of Terror 
of the first Revolution, pursued his studies and investigations, know- 
ing nothing of the beheading of a king and queen, ignorant of Marat 
and Robespierre, and of people who were drowned in a pit of blood in 
the present Place de la Concorde. There are people who have such 
powers of concentration, who are so absorbed and unconscious of 
outer events, that the roar of a volcano or the rush of a tornado can 
never disturb them. Death is represented as calling suddenly into the 
palace of a great Italian prince to summon him to the grave. 
There was pestilence in the city, and the people were dying in multi- 
tudes. Death touched the sleeve of the prince. “ Begone !” said the 
prince impatiently, not knowing the quality of his visitor. “I am 
just about to check-mate his king.” And the prince played out his 
game, check-mated the king of his opponent, and instantly died of the 
plague. There is marrying and giving in marriage when shells and 
shot fall into a besieged city, and men and women will write poetry 
and history and novels let the sea swell and the people tumult. For 
example, here is Jean Dufresne who publishes his work on chess, in 
Berlin (‘*'Theoretisch practisches Handbuch des Schachspieles”), as 
calmly as if a king were not at war with his parliament, or a parlia- 
ment with aking. — It has all the equanimity of a seat in a café, guas- 
light, and cigars. We have looked into the book. Perhaps it is very 
ingenious ; but for it K’s, B’s, Q’s, and P’s, we would rather have a 
dish of Euclid and a dry biscuit. August Bickh again is calm enough 
to write “ Ueber die vierjiihrigen Sonnenkreise der Alten,” explanatory 
of the Egyptian, Greek, and Roman calendars. ‘“ Die evangelische 
Bewegung in Italien” (‘The Ecclesiastical Movement in Italy) is from 
the pen of C. Nitzch, preacher, bearing an epigraph from Dante’s 
“ Paradise” —a book, by the way, more spoken of than read by 
Englishmen— 

“To ho veduto tutto’l verno prima 
Il prun mostrarsi rigido e feroce, 
Poscia portar la rosa in sa la cirna.’ 

Theology and classical commentary still appear to exercise the 
talents of the Germans. We must conclude by simply announcing a new 
translation of the Book of Psalms, from the original, by Adolf Kamp- 
hausen, more on literary grounds than otherwise. The first verse of 
the Hundredth Psalm may be fitly quoted for the consideration of 
those who may happen to be acquainted with the Hebrew and German. 

** Jauchzet dem Ewiger alle Welt, 
Dienet dem Ewigen mit Freude: 
Kommet vor sein Angesicht mit Jubel. 


Erkennet das der Ewige allein Gott ist: 


Ef hat uns gemacht, und sein sind wir, 

Sein Volk und die Schafe seiner Weide.” 

We have noted and perused other recent works, but they do not 
demand special comment. 
“ALTOGETHER WronG,” by the author of “The World’s Furniture,” and 
Taken upon Trust,’’ by the author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy,” two novels, 
tach in three volumes, are in preparation by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers. 
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Tue Lire oF Dr, Biomrretp, late Bishop of London, by his son, the 
Rev. Alfred Blomfield, will be published by Mr. Murray in the course of this 
week. 

Tur “Iron Times,” the new penny daily newspaper, ceased to appear about 
a fortnight ago. 

“ Wayre SuMMERS,” a novel in two volumes, by Mr. Thomas Archer, is in 
preparation by Messrs. S. Low, Son, and Co. 

‘*A Concise GRAMMAR or THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE, FoR THE UsE 01 
Becrnners,” by Dr. Theodore Benfey, is announced by Messrs. Triibner 
and Co. 

Mr. Sara’s “Captain Dangerous,” reprinted in three volumes from the 
Temple-bar Magazine, will be published by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers in the 
course of the month. 

Miss Mereyarp, better known, perhaps, as ‘ Silverpen,” has for several 
years past been engaged ona life of Wedgewood, the potter, for which business 
and family documents of every kind have been placed at her service. 

Mr. J. F. Macurre, M.P., is now engaged in writing a “ Life of Father 
Mathew.” which will appear in the autumn. 

Mr. Newmarci has resigned his office as honorary secretary of the Statis- 
tical Society and editor of the Society’s Journal. Mr. F. Purdy has been 
elected to succeed him in both offices. 

Mr. Cuartes Dickens will preside at the annual festival in support of the 
funds of the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s-inn-road, to be held on the 6th of May 
at the Freemason’s Tavern. 

Miss THackerAy’s “ Story of Elizabeth,” reprinted from the Cornhill 
Magazine, in one volume, will be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. in 
a few days. 

Sir GrorGE CornEWALL Lewis was generally credited with the authorship 
of the Letters of Historicus on International Law, contributed to the Times, 
and recently reprinted by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. It appears, however, that 
the writer is Mr. Greville Vernon Harcourt. 

Tur House or Commons will be asked this year to vote 3000/. for the publi- 
cation of documents connected with the history of England, 5502. for editing 
documents from the archives of Simancas, and 400/. for editing documents from 
the archives of Venice. 

Tne Lire or AMELIA SIrveKinG, Foundress of the Female Society for the 
Care of the Sick and the Poor in Hamburg, translated from the German by 
Miss Winkworth, will be published in a few days by Messrs. Longmans, They 
have also just ready, ‘‘ The Principles of Charitable Work—Love, Truth, and 
Order—as set forth in the Writings of Amelia Sieveking.” 

THE HEAVIEST MAIL EVER KNOWN was taken out in the middle of March by 
the Ellora to India, China, and the Australian colonies. It consisted of nearly 
1250 boxes of letters and newspapers, these latter being unusually numerous in 
consequence of the reports which they contained of the reception and marriage 
of the Princess of Wales. ; 

PosraGE LABELS AND ENVELOPES, it is estimated, will cost the Post-oflice 
this year 30,0002. Of this sum 19,0002. will be expended on paper for labels, 
and the printing, gumming and folding. About 5000/. will be appropriated to 
the salaries of the various officers, including 500/. to the supervisor and 100/. 
to the superintendent of the perforating department. The poundage to distri- 
butors is estimated at 46002. 

Tue Dean or WATERFORD has in the press a small volume entitled 
“ Exotics, or English words derived from Latin Roots,” on the plan of his 
former entertaining work on “‘ English Roots, and the Derivation of Words 
from the Anglo-Saxon,” of which a third edition hasjust been published by 
Messrs. Hodges, Smith, and Co., of Dublin. 

Tue fourth, fifth, and sixth ‘* Lectures on the History of England,” delivered 
at Chorleywood, by Mr. William Longman, comprising the reigns of Edward I. 
and I[., are just ready, and will form a first volume with a copious index. These 
three lectures will be embellished by a map of ancient Wales and a carefully 
drawn plan of tha Battle of Bannockburn; as well as by numerous woodcuts 
illustrative of costumes and manners of the period. 

THE DEMAND For Mr. KrinciaAke’s “ Invasion of the Crimea” at the 
libraries has been excessive, and readers at Mudie’s, and the Library Company, 
have been pleading for copies in vain for weeks past. We overheard one dis- 
appointed applicant growling that he supposed Louis Napoleon had bribed Mr. 
Mudie to keep the work out of circulation. The first edition was quite inade- 
quate to the public demand, and many sales must have been lost in consequence. 
If the fresh desire of the public is not at once complied with, their interest wears 
or dies out in the process of waiting. It is, therefore, very bad policy in a 
publisher to let a new book remain out of print an hour longer than is 
unavoidable. 

Tue Binte Soctery AND THE VuLGATE.—The committee of the Bible 
Society having recently received a petition, praying that no version of the 
Scriptures from the Vulgate should be circulated by the agents of the society, 
have adopted the following resolution :—‘ Resolved unanimously, that while 
this committee earnestly desire to discontinue the circulation of versions from 
the Latin Vulgate, and are using every effort to attain this object, they cannot 
pledge themselves to relinquish their use where it is found impracticable to in- 
duce Roman Catholics to receive any other, especially as they possess abundant 
proof that the blessing of God has accompanied their circulation and perusal.” 

Tue Wetsu Manuscrirr Soctery has found a patron in the Prince of Wales. 
The society has been formed, according to its statement, “ for the purpose of 
transcribing and printing the more important of the numerous bardic and his- 
torical remains of Wales, still extant in the principality and other parts of the 
world, that have hitherto been allowed to continue in a state of obscurity, without 
any effective measures being adopted to lay their contents before the public, and 
secure them from the various accidents to which they are liable. In addition 
to the generat decay which, from their perishable nature, those venerable relics 
have been for ages undergoing, whole collections have, within a short space of 
time, been destroyed by fire; and of those MSS. dispersed througbout the 
country, numbers known to have existed a few years ago are now nowhere to 
be found. Besides the interest which these ancient documents possess as objects 
of antiquarian curiosity, and as contributing to the elucidation of British his- 
tory, they havea claim to attention of a far more general character, as being 
intimately connected with the origin and progress of modern European litera- 
ture; for it is among the legends and traditions of the Welsh that many of the 
materials are to be found which supplied the nations of the Continent with their 
earliest subjects of composition, and produced those highly imaginative works 
that continue to exercise so powerful an influence to the present day. A great 
mass of historical information relating to the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries is contained in the unpublished poetry of Wales, from which an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the state of society during those periods may be obtained, 
the Welsh bards being the chroniclers of the times in which they lived, and 
their poems chiefly addressed to the leading men of the day. Besides poetry, 
there is still existing unpublished a large collection of prose, both historical and 
legendary.” The list of vice-presidents of the society contains the names of 
thirty-four noblemen and gentlemen, most of them more or less connected with 
the Principality. 
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“ PLAYTIME WITH THE PoETs,” a selection by a Lady of the best English | Dr. Joun Mitu's “ Popular Life of the Right Hon. Benjamin Disrael;, 


poems for the use of children, will be published in the course of the month by 
Messrs. Longman and Co. 

Mr. Tennyson’s Poems have just appeared in a fifteenth edition. 

Baron Liep1G’s new work, “ The Natural Laws of Husbandry,” will appear 
immediately, and will embrace the results of his observations and experiments 
during the past fifteen vears, 

A NEW EDITION of Dr. Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, revised and enlarged 
under the care of the Rev. Dr. Alexander, is in preparation by Messrs. A. and U. 
Black of Edinburgh. It will be issued in sixpenny monthly parts. 

Mr. W. H. Russevu is announced as writing an account of the Marriage of 
the Prince of Wales. It will be published with illustrations by Messrs, Day 
and Sons. 

A Work on “ Tuscan Sculpture, from its Revival to its Decline,” by Mr. 
Charles C. Perkins, in one volume, quarto, with numerous illustrations, is 
announced, 

Mr. Joun Saunpers, author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife,” &c., has a novel 
nearly ready for the press on which he has been working for seven or eight years. 
It will be published by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers. 

A NEW SHILLING MONTHLY, entitled the Victoria Magazine, will be started in 
May, by Miss Emily Faithful. Mr. Edward Dicey, Mr. T. A. Trollope, Mr. 
Nassau Senior, Mr. R. H. Hutton, Miss Christina Rossetti, wili contribute 
papers to the first number. 

Messrs. T. AND T. CLark, of Edinburgh, have in the press the fifth volume 
of Dorner, “ On the Person of Christ,” to which is an Appendix, containing a 
review of the controversies on the subject which have been agitated in Britain 
since the middle of the seventeenth century to the present time, by the Rev. 
Patrick Fairbairn, D.D., author of “‘ Typology of Scripture,” &c. 

“War Prorures,” by Col. Estvan, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Routledge and Co. Col. Estvan formerly served in the Austrian army under 

Xadetzky, and for some dozen years was at the head of a military school in the 
Southern United States. Since the war broke out he has been actively engaged 
in the Confederate army, and has much to tell which he thinks will interest 
alike the military and the general reader. 

A NEW VoLuME of the Bunyan Library will contain ‘“ An Essay on the 
Improvement of Time, and other Literary Remains,” by John Foster, author of 
the celebrated essays on the ‘ Evils of Popular Ignorance” and “ Decision of 
Character.” The “‘ Essay on the Improvement of Time ” has never before been 
printed, and will occupy from 150 to 200 pages, 

A NEW ALPINE GUIDE, edited by Mr. Ball, will be published this spring. 
The peculiar features of this new “Guide” will be—First, its comprehensive 
nature, since it will embrace the whole range of the eastern, central, and 
western Alps; secondly, the attention paid to geology, physical geography, and 
general natural history ; and lastly, while the routes suited to ordinary travel- 
Jers‘will be carefully described, topographical and historical description of cities 
will be avoided, and the space thereby gained will be devoted to the more difficult 
and less known passes and high mountains, 

Mr. Ricuarp Stmpson, of King William-street, Strand, bas just published 
an interesting catalogue of second-hand books, comprising a number from the 
library of Lord Macaulay, with marginalia in Macaulay’s autograph. Among 
these are two manuscripts—‘ A Collection of all the Secret Poems and Lampoons 
wrote during the Reigne of the late King William III.,” and ‘Satyrs and 
Songs written in the months of July and August, 1687, after the Sham Tolera- 
tion.” We also observe a copy, in black letter, of Churchyard’s Poems—* The 
First Parte of Churchyardes Chippes, contayning twelve Severall Labours, de- 
vised and published only by Thomas Churchyard, Gentilman, 1575.” It seems 
not more than four or five copies of Churchyard are known to exist, though 
much sought for by book-hunters. 

Pusiic PrintinG Anp Srationery.—Mr. M‘Culloch’s annual report to the 
Treasury states that the printing now going forward is immense. At the end 
of November 1724 pages were in type for the Commission on the Sanitary State 
of the Indian Army, 880 pages for the Corhmission on Public Schools, 490 for 
the Commission on Mines, 165 for the Children’s Employment Commission, and 
some of the reports are illustrated by numerous plates, so that their aggregate 
cost will be very great indeed. These are but a portion of the commissions 
sitting. The vote to be proposed this year for printing and stationery is 
344,159/., a small increase on last year. In reference to Parliamentary printing 
he has to state that, in some instances, a good deal might still be done to 
diminish expense by a greater degree of condensation in the style of printing; 
but, unfortunately, most parties are anxious to have their reports or papers 
printed in large type, with leads. The cost of correcting is sometimes quite 
enormous, amounting to two or three times the original cost of putting the 
report or evidence into type; some sort of limit might be set to hinder the 
process of correction from degenerating into an abuse. Of the public offices, 
Mr. M'Culloch reports that during the last few months some leading depart- 
ments have been demanding supplies of a finer and more costly description of 
paper, and if the demands are conceded other offices will follow, and the entire 
advantage gained by the repeal of the duty on paper may be lost. It is 
doubtful, too, whether the complaints of the quality of the paper would 
be materially lessened. ‘It is very difficult to satisfy people with that 
which they obtain gratuitously, and, in point of fact it is not found 
that the offices that have the least expensive paper furnished to them are 
so much disposed to complain as those that are furnished with that which is 
most expensive.” It is due to the Post-office authorities to state that they have 
on all occasions warmly seconded efforts to economise; and hence, though the 
business of the departments is constantly on the increase, there is no propor- 
tional increase of the charge for stationery and printing, a result which is prin- 
cipally owing to a diminution in the size of official forms, and a reduction in the 
quality of the paper on which they are printed. Of the items of pens, pen- 
knives, and pencils for the public offices, Mr. M‘Culloch remarks that it is im- 
possible to meet the varying tastes and caprices of individuals, and there are fre- 
quent complaints of articles, even when their quality is unexceptionable ; there is, 
besides, ‘‘a great deal of waste and misappropriation connected with their 
supply ;” and he recommends that this incorrigible abuse be got rid of by sub- 
stituting a small allowance to the present clerks, and requiring all future 
entrants into the service to supply themselves, The sale of waste paper goes 
on as usual; exclusive of that sold by Mr. Hansard, the Stationery Office sold 
in 1862 to the amount of 67261; the price has risen to nearly its old level. 
The Stationery Office publications also were sold to the public to the extent of 
95421, exclusive of what was sold by the Science and Art and other departments. 
Mr. M‘Culloch says that the office is frequently pressed for a reduction of the 

price of such publications, but the price of all or nearly all the publications 
that issue from the public departments includes nothing for authorship or 
editing, but merely amounts to the cost of paper, printing, and binding, and 
not always even to that. The sale of a work for less than it costs deceives the 
Government, and is unjust to the publishing trade. The cheapness of these 
works prevents private parties from entering into what might be an advan- 
tageous competition with official publications, and a spurious cheapness, says 
Mr, M‘Culloch, is not to be encouraged, 





M.P.,” will be published by Messrs. Darton and Hodge in a few dave. 

“* Discussions oN CuurcH Princrpces,” by the late Principal Cunningham, 
will be published shortly by Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh. 

Tue Action brought by Dr. Kenealy against Mr. Peter Bayne, for his article 
on the ‘* New Pantomime,” in the Weekly Review, has been abandoned. 

Mr. AntHony TROLLoPr’s novel, in Good Words, is deferred for a month or 
two. It will be entitled, ‘‘ Rachel Ray.” 

‘‘ CoNTRIBUTIONS TO THE CRITICAL StuDY oF THE DivinA COMMEDIA or 
Dante,” by Dr. H. C. Barlow, with facsimiles of MSS., is in the press. 

A NEW MUSICAL PAPER, edited by Mr. Howard Glover, will be commenced 
this month. 

M. Pavut Du Cuarctu has returned to America. 

Dr. Mitt is writing a work on *‘ Democracy in England, iis Principles and 
Leaders, from the death of Thomas Paine to John Bright.” 

A SUBSCRIPTION for a monument to the memory of John Galt, author of 
“ The Ayrshire Legatees,” ‘‘ Annals of the Parish,” &c., bas been commenced in 
Scotland. 

‘« MANKIND IN Many Aczs,” by Madame T. L. Oldekopp, “a contribution 
to universal history,” is announced. : 

A THICKLY-ILLUSTRATED BunyAn’s Prierim’s Procress, to be published in 
weekly penny numbers, is in preparation by Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 

Miss YonGe’s long-promised work on ‘ Christian Names and their 
Derivations,” will be published, in two volumes, by Messrs. Parker, Son, and 
Bourn, about the middle of the present month. ; 

Mr. Krnastry's “ Water Babies,a Fairy Tale for a Land Baby,” reprinted 
from Macmillan’s Magazine, in small quarto, on toned paper, with a frontispiece 
by Mr. J. Noel Paton, will be ready in the course of the month. ; 

“OwrnG to the continued illness of Mr. Wilkie Collins, Mr. Dickens will take 
his place in the chair at the annual dinner of the Theatrical Fund at the 
Freemason’s Tavern on Saturday next, 4th April. a 

Messrs. LonGMAn AND Co. have in preparation a new and cheaper edition 
of Dr. George Smith's “ History of Wesleyan Methodism.” It will be issued in 
thirty-one sixpenny monthly parts, each adorned with the portrait of some 
Wesleyan worthy. ; 

Drez's * Dictionary of the Romanic Languages,” translated from the German 
by Mr. T. C. Donkin, and Diez'’s ‘Introduction to the Grammar of the 
Romanic Languages,” translated by Mr, C. B. Cayley, are preparing for 
publication by Messrs. Williams and Norgate. 7 

A report that the Daily Telegraph had been bought by the proprietors of the 
Times, was set afloat in the Money Market Review. The Telegraph, in contra- 
dicting the report, said, “it was quite as credible that the Telegraph shouli 
purchase the Times as the Times the Telegraph.” : 

Sir J. Emerson TENNENT will this month publish a volame, entitled ‘ The 
Story of the Guns,” describing the contest between Sir William Armstrong 
and Mr. Whitworth. The reason for undertaking this chronicle Sir 
Emerson thus states:—‘ The question of the day, which inspires alike 
interest and astonishment, is the contest between the rival guns of Sir 
William G. Armstrong and Mr. Whitworth. So long as this was confined to 
comparisons of range and precision, admiration was so equally divided between 
the two great inventors, that the struggle was allowed to proceed without a 
chronicler. But when it came to crushing solid iron with still more solid shot, and 
bursting asunder armour-clad targets made to represent the sides of the Warrior, 
and penetrating plates of metal four or five inches thick with explosive shells 
that passed through them with as much apparent ease as a silver scoop enters a 
Stilton cheese, people in amazement began to look back as well as forward, and 
to ask by what stages we had arrived at such astounding results! But on 
inquiry they found to their disappointment that there is no connected narrative 
of this most curious of all continuous experiments. The records cf it are diffused 
in fragments over newspapers and periodicals, in pamphlets of transient noto- 
riety, and in Blue-hooks laid before Parliament, which attract even a less 
transitory notice. The work which the author has therefore set before him is 
to tell the story from its commencement to the present time; the condition of 
things as regards both small arms and artillery which rendered improvement 
indispensable; the measures taken to attain it; the champions who essayed a 
passage-at-arms in this scientific tournament ; the disappearance one by one of 
the various aspirants who first entered the lists; and the death-struggle of the 
two conspicuous knights who still hold and contest the field. All this the author 
preposes to tell in language so plain and so free from scientific technicalities that 
it may have a place on every library table; and thus it is believed the real 
history of the rival guns will have an interest as exciting as the story of the 
steam-engine, the railway, the electric telegraph, or any other grand discovery 
that has‘signalised our era, and tended to elevate and astonish mankind. 

OrpNAnce Survey.—The report of the Topographical Department states 
that the survey of England and Wales will be finished by the end of the pre- 
sent month, and the complete map on the 1-in, scale will shortly be published. 
Since it was begun, in 1784, surveys of various parts of the United Kingdom 
have been made, as is well known, on a larger scale, and ultimately the follow- 
ing scales were decided upon as the most proper for the national survey: For 
towns with more than 4000 inhabitants 1-500th of the linear measurement, 
which is 126:72in. to a mile; for parishes in cultivated districts 1-2500th 
equivalent to 25°344in. to a mile; for counties, Gin.; general map of the king- 
dom, lin. to a mile, It is important, with a view to economy, that before the 
revision of the 1-in. map, which must now be made, it should be decided 
whether the survey on the larger scales of Gin. and 25in., known as the 
Cadastral Survey, is to be extended to the whole kingdom, as recommended by 
the Select Committee last year. Such an extension seems more than ever ex- 
pedient now that the Parochial Assessment Act and the Transfer of Land Act 
have become Law. The money expended on the Irish survey on the larget 
scale has been already more than repaid, including the cost of the 1-in. map, ” 
the receipt for income-tax exceeding the amount which would have been - 
lected under the Poor-law valuation. With reference to photo-zincograply, 
Sir H. James has to state that photo-zincographs are now produced by bim 
from nature, and any number of copies can be taken that may be required ; the 
beauty, extreme simplicity, and cheapness of this process are certain to cause : 
to be very generally adopted for producing illustrations to works on all arn 
of subjects. The sale of Ordnance maps in the year 1862 produced 7659/., oe 
cluding 2119/., the value of maps supplied to publicdepartments. The series a 
plans of barracks and forts in the United Kingdom has been continued — 
the year, and the lists of the equipment of an army in the field. The lists - 
illustrations for the medical equipment of a regiment have been completed, ant 
are ready to be issued. A work has been compiled from official information, 
showing the strength and organisation of the regular forces, Militia, Volun 
teers, &c., in the United Kingdom and the colonies, containing also information 
on points of interest connected with the military organisation and resources 0 
the empire ; this work will be revised annually, and is authorised to be ~ “ 
at 2s. 6d. acopy. Drawings in chromolithography of the reviews of the V rod 
teers by Her Majesty in Hyde Park and at Edinburgh, commenced in 1801, 
have been completed, 
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«“ Tur NEGEB, or South Country of Scripture traced and described,” by the 
Rev. Edward Wilton, will be published immediately by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co., in one volume, with a map. 

THe Bisnor or Oxrorp is a popular author. We observe his ‘“* Agathos 
and other Sunday Stories” has just attained a twenty-fourth edition. Few 
sensation novelists reach a sale to equal that. 

“Tne Horses oF THE SAHARA and the Manners of the Desert,” a transla- 
tion from the French of General Daumas and Abd-el-Kader, by Mr. James 
Hutton, is announced by Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. 

THE SALE OF NEWSPAPERS, containing the account of the Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales was larger than on any former occasion. The Times, it is said, 
sold 130.000 copies, the Daily Telegraph, 220,000, and the Illustrated London 
News, 200,000. 

Dr. BLEEK, Librarian of the Grey Library, Cape Town, has in the press 

2eynard in South Africa, or Hottentot Fables,” translated from the original 
manuscript in Sir George Grey’s library. The volume will be published by 
Messrs. Triibner and Co. 

AUSTRALIA.—An attempt has been made to establish a penny daily paper 
in Melbourne, but without success. Its issue was only continued for a week. 

Tug CoLENsO CONTROVERSY has spread to the Antipodes, and in Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Adelaide, a brisk discussion is going forward on the Bishop’s 
conclusions. 

UNITED STATES.—Tue Burpens on Newsparers.—The Boston Courier 
says: “‘ We are now taxed in every conceivable way—on our paper, our ink, 
our advertisements, our news by telegraph, and, to crown all, we are required 
by the ruling of the Commissioner to take out a licence as dealers.” 

ANOTHER SERIEs of ‘* Sketches of the Old Merchants of New York,” by Mr. 
Walter Barrett, ‘*‘ Manhattan ” of the Morning Herald, will shortly appear. 

“ Tue RAcEs OF THE OLD WorLp, or a Manual of Ethnology,” by Mr. C. L. 
Brace, will be published in New York in the course of the present month. 

Mr. Hackett, the actor, who some years ago made the circuit of the English 
theatres, has just published a volume of “ Notes, Criticisms, and Correspondence 
on Shakespere, his Plays and Actors.” 

THEY STILL GO ON PrintinG “ Essays and Reviews” in New England. A 
new edition has just appeared, and is advertised as “The famous Oxford 
Firebrand.” 

“Essays "BY HENRY TrtomAs Buck yr, with a life and a photograph of the 
author, is announced as a dollar volume, by Messrs. D. Appleton and Co., of 
New York. 

GENERAL HALLECK, in the midst of all his cares as General-in-Chief of the 
United States Army, appears to find time for literary pursuits. A translation 
by him from the French of Baron de Lomini’s ‘' Military and Political Life of 
the Emperor Napoleon,” in four volumes, is announced. 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN is about to be turned into a model for youth. The Rev. 
W. M. Thaver has in the press a volume entitled “ The Pioneer Boy, and How 
he became President.” Messrs. Walker, Wise, andCo., of Boston, the publishers, 
say, ‘* This new life of President Lincoln has been for along time in preparation. 
The well-known author has spared no pains to inform himself of the early life of 
his hero, and, it is needless to say, has produced a narrative of captivating 
interest, and of the utmost value to youth.” 

A Reprint of the Federalist—a series of essays on the new constitution, 
addressed to the people of the state of New York, by ‘ Publius,’’ Alex. Hamilton, 
James Madison, and John Jay—is announced by Mr. C. Scribner, of New York. 
The Federalist is commonly spoken of as the most able and philosophical poli- 
tical publication that ever appeared in America, and is constantly quoted and 
referred to. Mr. Scribner's edition will consist of two volumes, adorned with 
portraits of the authors, and a bibliographical and historical introduction, notes, 
and analytical index by Mr, H. B. Dawson. 

Tue FAMILY Bree, as is well known, has long been used as a family register 
of marriages, births, and deaths, especially in the United States, where the 
practice of introducing a number of ruled leaves, headed ‘* Family Record,” 
between the Old and New Testament, much prevails. To this an enterprising 
publisher of Philadelphia has now added leaves of cardboard, arranged, as in a 
photographic album, to contain likenesses, so that the Family Bible will now 
become the family portrait-book. 

Makinc Paper AND CLotaH From Woop.—A bill has been introduced 
introduced into the New Jersey Legislature to incorporate a fibre disintegrating 
company, for making cloth and paper out of wood. The works are situated 
near Elizabeth. The process of manufacturing is thus described: The wood is 
placed in a large cylinder, or steam gun, from which it is thrown with such 
force by a charge of steam as to separate every fibre from its fellow, the disin- 
tegration being rendered so complete that the fragmentary remnants would 
hardly be recognised as having ever belonged to a solid body. These fibres 
are readily made into paper and cloth. 

FRANCE.—The Stanislas Academy has offered a frize of 500f., for the best 
memoir on a chemical subject. The only condition mentioned is that the 
memoir is to treat of chemistry applied to the arts, industry, or agriculture, 
and to contain facts which have not been published and rewarded. ‘The papers 
must be sent in during the course of this year, and may be printed in either 
French, German, or Latin. 

GERMANY.—Tue German Book Trape.—The Publishers’ Circular con- 
denses some interesting statistics from the General Directory for the German 
Book Trade. just published :—“ It appears that the number of all the booksellers’ 
firms is 2797, or. inclusive of 62 filial establishments, 2859; 644 of these are 
exclusively publishers of books, 25 of works of art, 86 of music, 52 exclusively 
devote themselves to tue sale of art productions, 79 of music, 99 of old books, 
1756 of books new ané old—works on art, masic, maps, and writing materials— 
to which are further t- be added 56 firms which do not carry on anv independent 
trade, such as editing and publishing offices. 1190 houses from abroad keep a 
stock-in-trade at Leipsic, and have their resident agents and commissionaires at 
that place. Of these 2859 houses, which are spread over 723 cities, 2385 in 
568 cities belong to the German Confederation ; 92 firms in 46 towns, to Austria; 
345 firms in 93 towns, in the rest of Europe; 33 in 12 towns of America; 1 in 
Asia, and 2 in 2 cities of Australia. ‘lhe commission trade is in the hands of 
204 commissionaires, of whom 24 are in Berlin, 9in Augsburg, 15 in Frankfort- 
on-the- Maine, 86 in Leipsic, 8 in Nuremberg, 14 in Prague, 16 in Stuttgardt, 
28 in Vienna, 4in Zurich. Through the commission agents in Leipsic alone 
about 120,000 cwt. of books are sent off to all parts of the world, at about six 
millions of thalers. One commission firm alone sent off last year 10,250 ewt. of 
books, and paid for single packets, at the average of 2d.. 4d., or 1s. 3d., the sum 
of 178,300 thalers, besides the annual account of 280,000 thalers. There are 
Several booksellers’ unions. First of all, the ‘ Birsenverein der deutschen 
Bachhiindler,’ founded in 1825, with now about 850 members. Its organ is the 
‘ Bérsenhlatt fiir den deutschen Bucbhiindel.’ Then there is the ‘ Siiddeutscher 
Buchbiindlerverein,’ with the ‘ Siiddeutsche Buchbindlerzeitung.’ Besides these, 
there is the Austrian booksellers’ union, founded in 1859, in Vienna, with its 
own paper. the ‘ Oesterreich Buchhiindler Correspondenz.’ Fourthly, there is 
the Swiss booksellers’ union, founded at Baden in 1849, Several other unions, 

















of less importance, exist among the Thuringian, Rheno-Westpbalian, Pomera- 
nian, and Mecklenburg booksellers. There is also a union of German Music- 
sellers founded in 1829, at Leipsic. And finally, there is a union for the support. of 
German booksellers and booksellers’ apprentices, founded by G, Gropius, in Berlin, 
in 1836, which, from 1838 to 1862, has paid sums amounting to 40,748 thalers. A 
more special kind of union is the ‘ Leipzeiger Buchhiindlerverein,’ founded 1832, 
under the direction of which stands a ‘School for Apprentices,’ and a special 
delivery office for booksellers’ papers, circulars, advertisements, &c., for the 
different commissionaires who act for about 3000 booksellers. ‘lhe number of 
papers circulating through this office amounts to about 40-50,000 daily; on 
Mondays generally 80-90,000. Then there is a union of ‘Experts,’ of 
‘ Publishers,’ of ‘ Apprentices,’ &c. Next to the Leipsic special union stands a 
similar one in Berlin, the ‘ Corporation of Berlin Booksellers,’ an ‘ Institution 
for the communication with Leipsic,’ a ‘Packing Institution for Freights to 
Leipsic,’ besides the ‘ Commission for examination,’ a ‘ Literary Expert-Union,’ 
a ‘ Berlin Publishers’ Union,’ &c. In Vienna is the ‘ Corporation of Book and 
Art-sellers,’ which also has a special institute for its communication with 
Leipsic. One firm celebrate, in the course of this year, its two hundred years’ 
jubilee, and four that of their hundredth year.” 





TRADE NEWS. 

Messrs. LAcon AND OLiER, late of Ebers’s Library, have opened premises, 
as booksellers, at 168, New Bond-street, next door to the Clarendon Hotel. 

WE REGRET to have to record the death of Mr. Frederick Westley, the well- 
known bookbinder of Doctors’ Commons. Mr. Westley was thrown from his 
horse while riding at Penge, near Norwood, and received such severe injuries 
that death was almost instantaneous. 

Messrs. SOUTHGATE AND BARRETT will sell by auction on Tuesday, April 14, 
the whole of the stock, stereotype plates, wood-blocks, and copyrights of Messrs. 
Hogg and Sons’ well-known Books with a Meaning, and other series, including 
a variety of illustrated juvenile books, by popular authors, the ‘* Rosebud 
Stories,” the ‘“‘Golden-Rule’’ Story Books, &c. ‘The story of each book, with 
the stereotype plates and copyrights, will in every instance form a lot. 

Courr or Bankruptcy, Basinghall-street (March 30)—Before Mr. Com- 
missioner GouULBURN—IN RE W. S. Martix.—The bankrupt was the proprietor 
of the Parlour Journal, Change for a Penny, the Blue Dwarf, and other perio- 
dicals. This was an application for an order of discharge. Mr. Aldridge 
appreared for the official assignee. It appeared from the statement of the bank- 
rupt that, having lost 60002. of his own money by the Parlour Journal and 
other periodicals, in 1860 he owed 12002, when he paid his creditors 5s. in the 
pound. Creditors to whom he had assigned the Parlour Journal being unable 
to make a profit by it, he resumed the proprietorship, and thought that by 
advantages resulting from the repeal of the paper duty he could have made a 
profit thereby. He had been disappointed, owing partly to the great number 
of new periodicals that were started. His debts were now about 6002. His 
Honour granted an order of discharge. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Allan's Nobly False, 2 vols post 8vo 21s cloth 

Allison's Child's French Friend, 12th edition, 18mo 2s cloth 
Anderson (John), Life of, edited by Twelvetrees, crown 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Anderson's Light in Darkness, 2rd edition. foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 

Andrews (Right Rev. L., D.D.), Life and Works of, by Russell, 12s cloth 
Armstrong's Young Commander, new edition, foolscap 8vo 2s boards 

Atkinson's Recollections of Tartar Steppes, &c. post Svo 12s cloth 

Aytoun’s Ode on the Marriage of the Prince of Wales, 8vo 1s sewed 

Barrere, Les Ecrivains Franeais, leur Vie et leurs (Lavres, 63 éd cloth 

Iaxter’s Call to the Unconverted, new edition, 18mo 1s cloth 

Baylee’s Christ on Earth, crown 8vo 8s 6d cloth 

Taynes’s Canterbury Hymaal, 24mo 1s cloth 

Beecher's Life Thoughts. new edition, 18mo 1s cloth 

Bellew’s Shakespeare's Home at New Place, Stratford, post 8vo 12s 

Renisch’s (Dr.) Bishop Colenso’s Objections Examined, 8vo 5s cloth 

Bible in the Workship, Part IL, by Two Working Men, crown 8vo Is 62 

Birk’s The Exodus of Israel, its Difficulties Examined, 8vo 7s cloth 

Blanch's Volunteer’s Book of Facts, 8vo 2s sewed 

Blossoms in the Shade, 32mo 1s 6d cloth 

Blunt’s Coincidences of Old and New Testament, 8th edition, Svo és 

Bolingbroke (Henry St John, Viscount), by Macknight, 8vo 18s cloth 

Book of Favourite Stories, illustrated, new edition, imperial 16mo 4s 6d cloth t 
Boston's The Crook in the Lot, new edition, 18mo 1s cloth 

Bray's Philosophy of Necessity, 2nd edition, 8vo 9s cloth 

Brown's Memories of Past, and Thoughts on Present Age, 6s cloth 

Browning's (E. B.) Greek Christian Poets and English Poets, foolscap Svo 5s 
Bunvan’'s Grace Abounding, new edition, 18mo Is cloth 

Byron's Poetical Works, illustrated new edition, 12mo 3s 6d cloth gilt 
Campin’s Engineer's Pocket Kemembrancer, crown 8vo 5s 64 cloth 

Carter's Passion and Temptation of Our Lord, Lent Lectares, 8vo 3s 
Cassell's Popular Natural History, Vol. LV. Reptiles, Fishes, &c. 8s 6d 
Champney’s Path of a Sunbeam. foolscap $vo Is cloth 
Charlesworth's Book for the Cottage, new edition, 18:no Is 6d cloth 
Cherville’s First Step to French, new edition, 12mo 2s 6d cloth 
Chope’s Psalter, Noted and Pointed, crown 8vo 2s cloth 
Chronica Monasterii S. Albani, edited by Riley, Vol. L., 10s half bound 
Clemens’s Thirty-seventh Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy, 8vo Is 
Collier's Little Crowns, and How to Win them, 16mo 2s 6d cloth 

Cooper's Eve Effingham, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
Cotton, and the Want of it, 16mo 1s sewed 
Crosthwaite’s Historical Passages in the Book of Daniel, 12mo 7s 6d 
Curtis’s Chronological Tables, Illustrative of English History, 2s 
Dana's Seaman's Manual, by Brown, 9th edition, crown 8vo 5s cloth 
Ibale’s Annals of Coggeshall, otherwise Sunnedon, post 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Dalgleish’s English Composition in Prose and Verse, 12mo 2s 6d clot! 
Davidson's Introduction to the Old ‘Testament, Vol. IIL, 8vo 14s ¢ 
Day’s The Proverbs of Solomé—, a Poetical Commentary, 8vo 14s cloth 
D' Aubigné’s History of Re formution in Europe, Vols. [. and IL. 8vo 28s cloth 
De Montalembert’s The Insurrection of Poland, 8vo 1s 6d sewed 
De Quincey’s Works, Voi. XV.. Shakespeare, Pope and others, crown 8vo 4s 6d 
Diary of a Hunter from the Punjab to Kara Korum, post 8vo 10s 6d 

Dickens's Great Expectations, new edition, crown 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Disraeli‘’s Curiosities of Literature, Vol. IIT., new edition. crown 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
D'Orsey’s Spelling by Dictation, new edition, 18mo 1s eloth 
Drury's Deen Waters, a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo 31s 6d cloth 
Dyer’s The Famous Titles of Christ, new edition, 18mo 1s cloth 
Eckley'’s Light on Dark Daysygon Meditations for Lent, 18mo 1s 6d 

Ede’s Management of Steel, if} ig Forging, Hardening, Xc. 1s 
E4wards's The Polish Captivit¥p? vols. 8vo 26s cloth 
Flizabeth's (Charlotte) Judaly Tion, new edition, foolseap 8vo 5s cloth 
Ellis’s Madagascar, its Socia’ a Religious Progress, crown 8vo 3s 6d 
English Catalogue of Books for 1862. royal 8vo 3s 6d sewed 
Eveline, by the Author of * Forest Keep,” 5 vols post 8vo 31s 6d cloth 
Fairfax's The Elopement, a Tale of the Confederates, crown 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Fawcett’s Manual of Political Economy, crown Svo 12s cloth 
Fedric’s Slave Life in Virginia and Kentucky, fsolscap 8vo Is cli 
First Temptation, translated by Mrs. Wilde. 3 vols. post 8vo 2 
FitzRoy'’s Weather Book, 2nd edition, 8vo 15s cloth 
Fortune's Yedo and Peking, 8vo lés cloth 
Fruits of Enterprise, Travels of Belzoni, new edition, 18mo 3s cloth 
Garden Manual, 7th edition, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d cloth 
Gardiner's History of England. 1603-1616, 2 vols. 8vo 30s cloth 
Gassner (Pastor), His Life. Labours and Persecutions, foolscap 8vo 1s 6: 
Giffard’s Deeds of Naval Daring, new edition, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Gilfillan’s The Philosophy of the Sabbath, crown 8vo ls sewed 
Glimpse of the World, by the Author of * Amy Herbert,”’ foolscap 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
God is Love, 7th edition, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
Goulbourn’s Manual of Confirmation. 4th edition, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d cloth 
Graham (Sir James R. G.) Life and Times of, by Torrens, Vol. IL, 16s 
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Greene's Manuel Matamoros and his Fellow Prisoners, crown 8vo 3s cloth 
Grocott's Index to Familiar Quotations, foolscap 8vo 5s half-bound 
Gulistan, The, of Shaikh Sadi of Shiraz, new edition by Johnson, 15s 

\f-Hours with our Sacred Poets, edited by Grant, crown 8vo0 3s 6d cloth 
Hall's Breathings of the Devout Soul, new edition, 18mo 1s cloth 











Ilamilton’s Ie 8 urces of a Nation, 8vo 108 6d cloth 

Handbook of Bi a , edited by Rich, new edition, crown Svo 10s 6d half-bound 
Heart Serv Orga nist’s Chi sol 18mo 1s 6d cloth 

Higginson’s Spir ore an ible, 2nd edition, 2 vols. post 8vo 15s cloth 





Hilary S. Ma or the Nearest Duty First, foolscap 8vo 4s cloth 
Historic Characte f the Pentateuch Vindicated, 8vo 6s cloth 
Historical Record of the Marriag the Prince of Wales, ls 
Holbrey’s Vali i s Natur e, Kin + &c. 8v0 108 cloth 
Home's (D. D.) Incidents in my own 8vo 7s Gd cloth 

ok's Allin the w tp 8vo 2s boards 
ith e _ yur 
ct 





















translated by Young, crown Bv0 bi 
1and M arvel new edition, crown 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
iT ], 12th edition, 8vo 5s cloth 

James's N vels, *" .”’ foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
Jeatf Tre 2s0n's Live it Ds wn, a Story ofthe Light Lands, 3 vols. 3ls 6d 
John’ $ Ductor in Elegias, 12mo 28 6d cloth 
Jones’s Handbook of. Phonography, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d cloth 
Joyce’s Handbook of School Management, foolscap 8vo 2s cloth 
"3 Love's Labour not Lost, a new Temperance Tale, foolscap 8vo Is 
Karr's Tour Round my Garden, edited by Wood, new edition, 12mo 38 6d 
Keane's In door Gardening, 2nd ec lition foolscap 8vo Js 6d cloth 
Keat's Poetical rks, h Memoir by Milnes, new edition 5s cloth 
Kiepert und Griif’ Atlas der le und des Himmels, 84s 
Kindly Hints on Wom Cottag 2, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d cloth 

igsley’s Hypatia, or New Foes with an Ole i Face 4th edition, Gs cloth 
zandeils’s Girls’ Own Toy-Maker, 3rd edition, royal 16mo 2s 6d cloth 
Lane's My Good-for-Nothing Brother, 2nd edition, post 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
Laurie’s Sixth “ Standard"’ Reader, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d cloth 
Leask’s Willy Heath and the House Rent, crown 8vo 1s 6d cloth 




























Leaves from our Cypress and our Oak, small 4to 7s 6d cloth 

Legge’s Lectures on Theology, Se cience and Revelation. crown 8vo 78 Gd 
Leifchild (Joh n, D.D His Pu Nie Mini stry, &c. by Leifchild, 10s 6d 
Lever's Davenport Dunn, new e tition 2 vols. crown 8vo 4s boards 
Little by Little, Grad rate 'eaoues Reading Music 6d cloth 
Lloyd's The Flow r of Christian Chive alry, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
London Merchant Shippers’ Directory, 3rd Year, 32mo 1s sewed 





Lytton’s Dramatic W orks, new edition, foolscap 8vo 6s cloth 
Macduff's The Thoughts of God and the Words of Jesus, 16mo 2s 67 
Mac'eod’s Dictionary of Political Economy, Vol. L. imperial 8vo, 30s 
Lessons of Love, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth, 
s Review and Exposure of Bishop Colenso’s Errors, 1s 6¢ 
s Extra Work of a London Pastor, crown 8vo 7 cloth 
Meditations on Our Lord's Passion, from the Armenian, 32mo 2s 6d 
Mildrington the Barrister. a Romance, 2 vols, post 8vo 21s cloth 
Mills’s Stable Secrets, or Puffy Doddles, his Sayings, &c. 2s 6d cloth 
Mill’s Utilitarianism, 8vo 5s cloth 
Moon's The Pentateuch, Objections of the Bishop of Nz atal, 8vo 6s 
Morris's History of British Birds, Vol. IL. crown 8vo 7s ¢ sd ‘cloth 
Murray's Ship-building in Iron and Wood, and Stear ships, 2nd edition, 14s 
M'Caul’s Britanno-Roman Inscriptions, with Critical Notes, 15s 
M'Caul’s Examination of Bishop Colenso’s Difficulties, 2nd edition, crown 8vo 5s cloth 
People's Edition, 12mo 1s sewec 
M‘Clintock’s Clinical Memoirs on Diseases of Women. 8vo 14s cloth 
M‘Culloch's Taxation and the Funding System, 3rd edition, 8vo 14s 
M‘Neill’s The Historical Veracity of the Pentateuch. 8vo 1s sewed 
Newland's Postils, Short Sermons on the Parables, 2nd edition, 3s cloth 
Nicolson's Kilwuddie. and other Poems, foolscap 8vo 2s cloth 
Observations on the Treatment of Councils in Ireland, 2nd edition, 1s 6d 
Order of Confirmation, illuminated by Stanesby, square 32mo 5s cloth gilt 
Our New Life in Christ, edited by a Parish Priest, 18mo 1s 6d cloth 
Ozanne's The South as It is, crown 8vo 8s cloth 
Page's The Pretensions of Bishop Colenso Considered, 8vo 5s cloth 
Parker's (Rev. Joseph T.) Sermons, crown 8vo 6s cloth 
Parker's (Theo.) Collected Works. Vol. II. Sermons, Prayers, 6s cloth 
Parlour Library: “Hinchbridge Haunted,"’ foolscap 8vo 2s boards 
Pattison'’s Anti quity of Man: an Examination of Lyell’s Work, Is. 
Pentateuch (The) and Writings of Moses Defended, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d cloth 
Phillips's Sermons on Old Testament Messianic Texts, 8vo 5s cloth 
Pontet's Prince of Wales’s Fir-t French Book, new edition, 18mo 1s cloth 
Railway Library, “ Napier’s William the Conqueror, new edition,” 2s 
Redding’s Memoirs of Remarkable Misers, 2 vols. post 8vo 21s cloth 
Reid's The Blood of Jesus, new edition, 18mo 1s cloth 
Rouse's Christian Holiness and its C onsequence, foolscap 8vo 2s cloth 
Russell's Letter to Bishop of Oxford on ‘ = ays and Reviews,"’ 5s 
Scott and James on Photo-Zincography, edition, 4to 12s cloth 
Scott's Moses and the Pentateuch: a Reply to Bishop Colenso, 3s 6d 
Scott's Poetical Works, illustrated, new edition, 12mo 3s 6d cloth gilt 
Sea Sketches about Ships and Sailors, crown 8vo 1s sewed 
Seton's Decrees in Equity, 3rd edition, by Harrison and Leach, Vol. IT. 14s 
Shakespeare, Works of, ted by Clark and Glover, Vol. L 10s 6d 
Shelford’s Law of Joint-Stock Companies, 12mo 15s cloth 
Sheriff's Single-Entry book-keeping, Proof Balance, royal 8vo 38 fd 
Simmons’s Constitt and Practice of Courts-martial, 5th edition, 14s 
Sleigh’s History of in Staffordshire, 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Smith's (Ge sdwin) The Em pire, Letters published in Datly Nevrs, 1862-3, 6s 
‘s Homilies and Communion Discourses, foolscap 8vo 8s 6d cloth 
hou ghts of Many Minds, 4th edition, 12s 6d cloth gilt 
pecime cig Early Wood Engraving, 4to 21s half-bound 
Spens's (W. C.) Dreams and Realities, Poems, foolsc aD, 5s cloth 
Stanley's Seco ms preached before the Prince of Wa vo 9s cloth 
Steele’s Hymns, Psalms, and Poems, Memoir by She p herd, 58 cloth 
Stone's Practice of Petty Sessions, 7th edition, by Bell and Cave, 12mo ae 
— ies from the Lips of the Teac her — by a Disciple, foolscap 8vo : 
. James's Magazine. Vol. VI, . clot 

. Leonards’ Handy Book on P: ro} ve od foc. 7th edition, crown S8vo 8s Gd cloth 
Summers's Handbook of the C hinese Language, Parts I. and II. 28s 
Temple Bar, Vol. V - 8vo 58 6d 
Tennyson's Poems, 15th edition, foolscap 8vo 98 cloth 
Thimm’'s The Princess Alexandra, a Genealogy, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
Thoughts of the Day. or the World and the Cross, 18mo 1s cloth 
Tilt’s Handbook of Uterine Therapeutics, post 8vo 6s cloth 
Tomlinson’s Experimental Essays, 12mo Iscloth 
Trace’s Hs andbook of Mechanics’ Institutions, 2nd edition, 8vo 28 cloth 
Tracts for the" "he ughttul, 8vo 4s 6d boards 

rary Characteristics of the Bible, crown 8vo 5s cloth 

les of Compound Interest and Annuities, 12s. 6d cloth 
lementary Introduction to Practical Mechanics, 10s 6d 
Tyndall's Heat as a Mode of Motion, post 8vo 12s 6d cloth 
Valentine’s Cottage Readings, 12mo Is cloth 
p Colenso, by the author of “ Eclipse of Faith,” 1s 

3, 2nd series, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 













































































Vore’s Loving Cor 
Wagner's (the late Rev. "G.) Lectures for L ent, crown 8vo 6s cloth 
Walkingame’'s Tutor’s Companion, by Butler, new edition, 1s 6¢ cloth 
Watson's Theory and Practice of the Art of Weaving, 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
Welcome, A, Original Contributions in Prose and Poe try. 10s 6d cloth gilt 
Weller’s Dictionary, English and French and French and English, 7s 6d 
Westrop's Sixty Studies for the Violin, 4to 1s sewed 

White's History of the Kings of Judah and Israel, foolscap 8vo 1s cloth 
White's History, Gazetteer and Directory of Essex, 2nd edition, 12s 6 a 
Wilkins's Manual of Latin Prose Composition, 4th edition, crown 8vo 5 
Wise n's Points of Contact between Science and Art, 8vo 5§ cloth 
ifall’s Law of Landlord and Tenant, 8th edition, by Cole, 35s cloth 

















AMERICAN, 

Aikman—The Future of the Coloured Race in America. Randolph 

Andrew s—The Life of Our Lord upon Earth, considered in Historical, Chronological, and 
Geogr ap hical Relations. 8vo. C. Scribner 
ghe or, Slavery and Secession. 12mo, W.S. and A. Martien 

Banking Association and Uniform Currency Bill, submitted to Congress in December, 1861, 
and December, 1862 

Bellows—Unconditional Loyalty. Randolph 

Lrown—A Letter Concerning Family History. 4to. J. Munsell 

Cats ogee of the a and Students and Register of Societies in Union C ollege, 1862-3, 
RVvO. e anse 

Dyer—A gone Delivered November 13, 1862, at the Funeral of the Rev. Charles Jukes. 
Ssvo. o@#. Munse 

Fisher—The Trial of the Constitution. 8vo, J. B. Lippincott and Co 

Fourteen Months in American Bastilies. 8vo. lly, Hedian, and Piet 

Fowler—The Sectional Controversy; or, Passages in the Political History of the United 
States. Svo. C. Scribner sd 

Gallatin—National Finances and the Currency. 8yvo, Hall, 








Clayton, and Medole 

















Hilliard—A Treatise on the Law of Bankruptcy and senate 8vo. J. B. rai 
and Co 

Holly’s Country Seats, containing Lithographic Designs for Cottages, Villas, Mansions, &ec 
4{o. D. Appleton and Co 

Hunt—Union Foundations. A Study of American Nationality as a Fact of Scince. gyo 
D. Van Nostrand 

Hunt's Pittsburgh Almanac for 1863, calculated by Philotus Dean, A.M. 12mo. John P, 
Hunt 

Junkin—Political Fallacies. An Examination of the False Assumptions and Refutation of 
the Sophistical Reasoning which have brought on this Civil War. 12mo._ C. Scribner 

Lawyer—Our Country: its Peace, Prosperity, and Perpetuity. 8vo. 58. Rn. Gray 

Lord—Six Letters on the Necessity and Practicability of a Nations al Currency. * 12m0 
Randolph 

Mason—Manual of Gymnastic Exercises for Schools and Families. 16mo. Crosby and 
Nichols 

Morford—Sprees and Splashes; or, Droll Recollections of Town and Country. 12mo. Carleton 

National (The) Almanac, and Annual Record for 1863. 12mo. Geo, W. Childs 

New (The) American Cyclopedia; a Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge. Edited 
George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. Vol. XVI. V-Zwirner. 8vo. D. Appleton and ( 0 

Nott—Sketches of the War. 12mo. Charles T. Evans 

Orpheus C. Kerr (The) Papers, 2nd Series. 12mo. Carleton 

Paez—Wild Scenes in South America; or, Lifein the Llanos of Venezuela. 8vo. C. Scribner 

Penny—The Employment of W omen: a Cyclopedia of Woman's Work. 12mo, Walker, 
Wise, and Co 

Report of Lewis I. Steiner, M.D., Inpector of the Sanitary C sennciapton, containing a Diary 
kept during the Rebel Occups ation of Frederick. Anson D. Randolph 

Report (Sec ome Annual) of the Trade and Commerce of the City of Albany, for the year 

1862, 8vo. Munsell 

Report (The T e2 ., fifth Annual), of the Albany City Tract and Missionary Society. 8vo, 
J. Munsell 

Roelker—Argument in Favour of the Constitutionality of the Legal Tender Clause con- 
tained in the Act of Congress, of February 25th, 1862, authorising the Issue of Treasury 
Notes. 8vo. F. W. Chrisern 

Signs of the War. PartI. lémo. J. Munsel ‘ 

Stille—Northern Interests and Southern oe a Plea for United Action. W.S 
and Alfred Martien 

Sauzade—Garret von Horn; or, The Beggar on Horseback. 12mo. Carleton 

Schmucker—-A History of ihe Civil War inthe United States; with a Preliminary View of 

its Causes, and Biographical Sketches of its Heroes. Part I. 8vo. Bradley and Co,, 
Philadelphia 

Shel ion Manual of Elementary Instruction, for the Use of Public and Private Schools 
and Normal Classes. 12mo, C. Scribner 

Tactics ; or, Cupidin Shoulder-straps. 12mo, Carleton if 

Theory and Art of Penmanship; a Manual for Teachers. 16mo. Crosby and Nichols 

Tuthill—I Will be a Soldier. A Book for Boys. 16mo. Crosby and Nichols. 

Webster’s Army and Navy Pocket Dictionary. 32mo. Mason Brothers. 














FRENCH. 
3arillot.—-La Mascara’de humaine, satires de meeurs du xixe = Gcle, 12. Paris. 8fr 
sroglie (le duc de)—Ecrits et disc ours. Svol, 8 Paris, 2I1f 
Blanc {Frane ~yeieriee ressources dle l'épargne en France et de leur emploi depuisl1852. 8. 
Paris. 
Broglie (A. sabi a Diplomatie du suffrage universel. 8. Paris. 1 fr wee 
Bussiere (Th. de)—L’Empire mexicain, histoire des Folbener, des Chichimeques, des 
Azteques et de la conquéte espagnole. 8. Paris. 6fr 
Christophe ('abbé J. B.)—Histoire de la papauté pendant le xve sidcle, avec des pivces 
justificatives. 2 vol. 8 Paris. 14 fr 
‘ave (Mme. Ms ie-Filiss abeth)—La Femme aujourd'hui, la Femme autrefois. 8 Paris. 4 fr 
C ent cing rondeaulx d'amour, — d’aprds un manuscrit du commencement du xXvie 
siecle, par Edwin Tross. 12. yon. 12ifr . 
Galitzin (le Prince A.) —Mélanges sur la Russie, 8 Paris, 2 fr 50c 
Marmier (Xavier)—En Alsace. L’Avareetsontrésor. 12. Paris. 3fr50c 
Mary-Lafon—La Bande mystérieuse. 12 Paris. 2 fr 
Mézivres (A,)—Prédécesseurs et contemporains de Shakspeare. 8 Paris. 6fr 
Raudox—Mes oars. 8 Paris. 7fr50c 
Stanhope (Lord),—William Pittet son temps. Traduit de l'Anglais, précédé d'une introduc- 
tion par M. Guizot. Tomeset 4. 8 Paris. Chaque volume, 6 fr 
Tiberghien (G.)—La Science de l’Ame dans les limites de l’observation, 8. Paris. 10 fr 
Vacquerie (Auguste)—Les Miettes de l'histoire. 8. Paris. 6 fr 
Vindé (Morel fe)—Primerose. 12. avec vignettes de Lefevre. Paris. 15 fr. 
i 100 exemplaires de l'edition de P. Didot de 1777 





Réimpression 


GERMAN. 
Annuario marittimo per anno 1863 compilato dal Lloyd austriaco. XIII. Annata. 8. Triest 
Anzieger f. schweizerische Geschichte u. Alterthumskunde. 9 Jahrg. 1863. 8 Ziirich 
Arneth, Jos. Ritter v., archiiologische Analekten. 8. Wien, 1862 
Raedeker, Fr. W. J., die Eier europiiischen Vigel nach der Natur gemalt. 8. Iserlohn, 1863 
Lericht, amtlicher, tib. die Industrie- u. Kunst-Ausste lung zu London im J. 1862, erstattet 
nach Beschluss der Kommissarien der deutschen Zollvereins-Regiergn. 8 Berlin 
Bopp, Frz., kritische Grammatik der Sanskrita-Sprache in kiirzerer Fassung. 8 umgearb, u. 
verm. Ausg. 8. Berlin 
Cantu, Ciisar, allgemeineWeltgeschichte. 8. Schaffhausen 
Cyrill, der heil. Apostel Miihrens, moralische Fabeln. 8. Leobschiitz 
Hahn-Hahn, [da hrabina Doralisa. Obraz rodzinny z dzisiejszych czasow. 2 Tom. 8. Ber 
Herbert. Lucian, Napoleon IIL. -u. sein Hof in Anekdoten u. Charakterziigen. 8. Leipzig 
lloefer, Edm., in Siinden. Eine Familiengeschichte. 2Thle. 16. Wien 
Mémoires sur la Pologne. Le marquis Wielopolski et les réformes du gouvernement russe 
en Pologne par le comte Roger Raczynski. 8. Berlin 
Mémoires de l’académie impériale des sciences de St,-Pétersbourg. VII. Série. Tome Y. 
No.6. 4. St.-Pétersbourg. Leipzig 
Meyer, Ernst, Galileo Galilei. Ein histor. Trauerspielin5 Acten. 16. Leipzig 
Mill, John Stuart, System der deductiven u. inductiven Logik. In’s Deutsche iibertragen y. 
J. Schiel. 8 Braunschweig 1862 
Miiller, Otto, der Klosterhof. Kin Familienroman. 3 Bde. 8. Berlin 
Parthey, G., deutscher Bildersaal. Verzeichniss der in Deutschland vorhandenen Oelbilder 
verstorbener Maler aller Schulen. 8. Berlin, 1862 
Pauly’s Real-Encyclopiidie der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft in alphabetischer Orid- 
nung. 8 Stuttgart 
Reinhardt, Carl, Schultze u. Miiller’s Reiseabenteuer in Teplitz. In3 Akten. 16. Leipzig 
Vacano, Emib Mario, Quitte ou double. Ein histor. Miniatur-Roman. 8. Berlin 
Jacano, Emil Mario, m oderng Bagabunden. Humbug-Reise e. Abentheurers. 2 Bd, & 
L e1pPZ 
Ze anke 7s Jul. Thdr., Dict ionnaire ture- arabe- persan. Fol. Leipzig: 














THE Pam E OF WwW ALES hes. appointed Messrs. Fitch and Son, of Bishope- 
gate-street Within, to be purveyors of their celebrated breakfast "bacon to his 
Royal Highness. 

Tue Exurrrion oF ALUMINIUM AND ALuMINIUM Bronze. 2000 spe- 
cimens, illustrating the application (ornamental and useful) of these inte- 
resting metals are now on view at Mappin Brothers’ New Rooms, 222, Regent- 
street, Admission by card. 

Tue Cater CoMMISSIONER OF THE SANITARY Report visited the™Dock 
to inspect the Pure TEA imported by Horniman and Co., Loxpoy, irom 
having on investigation found that many teas in general use are covered by 
the Chinese with an objectionable powdered colour, which is drank when the 
tea is made, Horniman’s Green is a natural dull olive—not bluish—the Black 
is not intensely dark; by importing the leaf uncolowred, the Chinese cannot 
disguise and pass off as the best, brown flavourless sorts; consequently, Horni- 
man’s Pure Tea is strong, delicious, and wholesome. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 
4s. 4d. per lb. Sold in Packets by 2280 Agents. 

Tue Art Journal of November, in its description of Benson’s Great Clock, 
says :— It has attracted universal attention, its construction has, we believe, 
obtained general and strong approval, it is one of the largest chiming clocks 
as yet manufactured in this country.” Benson’s new show rooms contain 
clocks designed by the first artists of the day, and include clocks for the 
drawing-room, dining-room, bedroom, library, hall, staircase, bracket, carriage, 
church, turret, railways, warehouse, counting-house, with musical, astronomical, 
and every description of clock, from the plainest to the highest quality of which 
the art is at present capable. Church and turret clocks specially estimated for. 
Benson's illustrated pamphlet on clocks and watches (free by post for two 
stamps), contains a short history of clock and watch-making, with descriptions 
and prices; it acts as a guide in the purchase of a clock or watch, and enables 
those who live in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the Colonies, India, or any part of 
the world to select a clock. J. W. Benson received a Prize Medal and 
honourable mention. 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill. Established 1749,—Apvrt. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. | Gonsua [PTION in ALL its STAGES, 
uaa Covucis, Wnoortina Coucu, ASTHMA, BRoncurnis, 
HE SCALE of CHARGES for | Eves Accs. Dirnmu 


Fever, Acue, Dipntuerta, HYSTERIA, RHEUMATISM, DIAR- 








: RENAL and UTERINE DIsEases are 
ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: immediately relieved by a dose of 
£4 6 ’ > ah 
Four Lines, or Thirty Words ...... 0.000 a ok CH Los opin K, 
Each additional Line (about Ten Words) . ‘suis 00 6 Discovered and named by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, 
Half Column 110 0 M. R.S.C.L., Ex-Army Medical St: 
Whole Column 210 0 The questi PSE os invalids. families and housel 





What is the best medicine to give in the above disea 
| what to have always ready? Medical testimony reply of 
1900 thousands of sufferers and invalids, is confirmatory of the 
K E AT ING’S NEWF OUNDLAND COD invaluable relief afforded by this remedy above all others, P 

LIVER OIL is distinguished by Testimonials from the CHLORODYNE is 4 liquid taken in drops according to age. It 
jost eminent Physicians, among whom are the noewing: invariably relieves pain of whatever kind; creates a calm re- 
essor TAYLOR, M.D., &., &c.; Dr. Scorr, M.D,, L.R.C.P., | freshing sleep: allays irritation of the nervous system when 
F.1 &e,; Dr. Epwin_ P AYNE, M.D., L.RC Wes NL R.C.S. | all other remedies fail; leaving no bad effects like opium or 

This Ol, being purely of hepatic origin, is pr mounced to be of laudanum, and can be taken when none other can be tolerated. 
the greatest therapeutic value, in which the prescriber and | [tg value in saving life in infancy is not easily estimated; a 
patient may have the utmost confidence. | few drops will subdue the irritation of Teething, prevent and 

Sold in half-pint bottles, 1s. 6d.; pints, 28, 6d: quarts, 
4s. 6d., and five-pint bottles, 10s. bd., imperial measure, by 
quomas Kratrxc, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79, St Paul's Among invalids it allays the pain of Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Churchyard. | Gont, &c. 1t soothes the weary aching of Consumption, re- 

lieves the soreness of the Chest, Cough, and Expectoration ; 
and cures all chest affections, such as Asthma, Bronchitis, Pal- 

pitation, &c. 

and colics of the intestines, &. 

5; OZE ING ES — The extensive demand for this rem edy, known as Dr. J. 
’ ww Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, by the medic val professi n. hospi- 

! annt I snsaries—civil, military and nav l 
especi suarantees that this state t 
importance and value is a bond Jide one, 
attention of all. 

EX 











| at once. 
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COUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 
ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 
J EATING'S COUGI 
\ Statistics show that 50,000 
ctims to pulmonary disorders, 
seases of the chest, and the res; 
jon is at all times better than cure; | 
x the wet and wintry seas nm, W ith 
Cough Lozenges, which possess tl y 
as of curing a cough or cold; the y are go 








Vv 
( 
t 
durn TRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS, 

3; PETTIGREW, M.D.—"lhavenol itntion 
e never met with any medicine so ettica- 

















young or for the aged. b PF nti-spasmodic and sedative. I have used it in 
Prep dand soldin boxes, 1s Ijd., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d tion, asthma, diarrhoea, and other diseases, and am 
and 10s. 6d, each, by THOMAS KeratinG, Chemist, &c., 79, St | most fectly satisfied with the results.’ 
paul’s-churehyard, London. Retail by ali Druggists. J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—‘It is without doubt 
the most v alua ble end cortela anodyne we have.” 


“ee G 

mpletely cured me of diarrhea." 

"Prom G. V. Ripout, ., Surgeon, Egham.—“ As an astrin- 
gent in severe ps arrt and anti-spasmodic in cholic, with 
cramps in the n, the relief is instantaneous. As a 
sedative in ne an gia and tic-doloureux its effects were very 
is ible. In uterine affections I have found it extremely 





MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT in 
ARTIFICIAL TEE TH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

—Mr. LEWIN MOSE 30, Berners-street, London, 
Established 1820, beg gs to > to a a 
P ente 2d improvement in the mi al “Artificial Teeth, 
Pal ates, &c., Which supersedes all impure metals and soft or 
absorbing agents, hitherto the fruitful cause of so many evils 
tothe mouth and gums, A portion of this great improvement 
consists of agum-coloured enameled base for the Artificial 
veeth, Which presents a uniformiy smooth and highly polished 
surface, preventing any lodgment of food between interstices, 
thus avoiding the consequent unpleasant secretions, causing 

ness of breath, &c. Additional Te eth can be added when 
juired (thus saving great expense to the Patient), with ut | Sol 
<tracting roots or fangs, and as the whole is moulded ina | and M: anut ac turer, P 
soft sti ite, all inequalities of the gums or roots of teeth are | street, Bloomsbury-s 
carefully protected, and insures a perfect system of painless | _ Cie 
Dentistry. Neither metals, wires, or unsightly ligatures are 
required yas 8 oe tye Ay ad ery Secured, by Mr. Ce STMIN AL L. AW DIG ES .—Now ready, 
MOSELY" 5 5 » SUC ON P e, 0. TA, S : z ae ’ 
Aug. r,1855. Decayed and ‘Tender Teeth permanently rest ored 4 : bg Pamee ot all the hs a ra 1, Awe ASE 7 heey 
i uae, peweontion tee necessity of Extraction. Consultations, by che ¢ ae ao cr veh ete : ae other Courts in 
and every information, free. Charges unusually moderate, England ant mies ind, during the last twelve years (uj bo ards 
Suecess guaranteed in all cases by MR. LEWIN MOSE ee jo oat Editor’ of on . pane _ , Fp ‘aa 
» > J , ‘alm C i 4 5 i aati ~ C. 
, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET. | Price va ck omit: 


| LAW Times Office, 10, Wellington-street. 
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CAUTION.—Beware of spurious comp¢ 
of Chlorodyne. Dr. Browne placed the 
Chlorodyne in the hands of Mr, Davenporton| 
the re ¢i an be no other manufacturer. The ¢ 

‘ ‘Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne "’ 
h bottle. 















At 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. by the sole Agen 
r, DAVENPOR 3, Great Russell- 
re, London. 
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Established upwards of thirty years. 


IMPORTANT TO PRINCIPALS OF 








PERRY and C0’S ORTHODACTYLIC PENHOLDER. 


The object of this Penholder is to m: ake children hold the pen correctly, z.¢., to keep 
their fingers in a correct position, so as to prevent them from forming a habit of holding 
the pen in an improper manner, and permane tly spoiling their handwriting. 








INKSTAND 


| 
= | order. 
] 





for writing, and 
| not possibly get out of - 


Army Medical Staff, Calcutta.—* Two doses | 


clean the tongue, regulate the liver 


319 


|: OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—NERVOUS 


DISORDERS.—Derangement of the nervous system 
totally upsets all human comtort, and unless speedily rectified 
leads to serious indisposition. The purifying, alterative, and 
strengthening qualities of these well known Pills, render 
the m remarkably efficacious in those various ar vf 
atl ons which attack the nerves, as neuralgia, 
and habtieal low spirits. Hol 





oway's Pills cool dy, 
and so strengthen the 
ed to perform their 
his medicine never causes 


stomach and bowels, that they are ena 
offices regularly and steadily. 
any pain, or in the slightest « 
most relaxed, delicate, and irr 
are sinall, tasteless, and easily swallow 






sized Pill could not be. 


arrest Convulsion, cure Whooping Cough, Spasms, and Flatus 


it checks diarrhma, alvine discharges, or spasms | 


} remec dy for wounds of every descript lon, & Certain cu 


This new and really 
excellent Invention will 
| supply a want long felt an 
by writers, viz., a PER- 
FECT yet SIMPLE 


neat in appearance, 
in price, supplies the ink 


in a most perfect state 


WRAMFTON’ S PILL of 


HEAL TH.— 


This excellent family medicine is the most effective r 


for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick he 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels; and for el lerly me e 
or where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subje 
ache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the « rs 
from too great a flow of blood to the he: ud, sh 
without them, as many dangerous sy mptoms Ww 
carried off by their timely use. 

"EMALES, these Pills are truly exceller 
3s, the distre headache 80 v 


























with tl spirits, dulness of sig $ 
Fee ind sallow! 1e88 O und 
ve hea bloom to the « 
Observ on 
the Gover ne 
medicine. al 





medicine vendors, 


[)®- ROBERTS’ CELEBRATED 


OINTMENT, 
CALLED THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND, 
Is confidently recommended to the public, as an unf 






ulcerated sore legs, if of twenty years’ standing; cuts, | 
scalds aes s, chilblains, scorbutic eruptions, and pimp! 

: yre and inflamed eyes, sore heads, sore breasts, 
nd ancerous humours, and is a specific 
attlicting g eruptions th it sometimes follow vaccinati 
in pots, Is. 1)d., 2s, 9d., 11s,, and 22s. each 


Also, his PILULA ANTISCROPHUL®, co 








r those 
n. Soild 











firmed by 


| Sixty years’ experience to ae without exception one of the 


best alterative medicines compoun fed for purifyi 
the blood, and assisting nature in all her operations. Hence 
they are used in scrofulas, scorbutic laints, glandular 
3, particularly those the neck, &. They forma 
nild and superior y ay , they may be taken 
times wit hout confinement fdiet. Sold in 
at ls. I}d., 28 9d , 4s. : Sold also by 
proprietors, BEACH and their Dispensary, 
Bridport; by the London houses. R by all res; 
medicine vendors in the United King« 
Ops! 





















BARNIC 


tubie 








Colonies, &¢ 






No medicine sol l under the above names can 

line, unless “Beach and Barnicott Z 
ort,”’ is engraved on the Government stamp 
ced to each package. 


For cases of cure see handbills, and directi 
and using the medicine, 


ns for taking 
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SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. 





PERRYIAN FOUNTAIN INKSTAND. 


[Price, from One Shilling each, ] 
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INKSTAND 
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PERRY and CO..S PATENT ROYAL AROMATIC ELASTIC BANDS. 


These Bands are not only perfectly free from the unpleasant smell of sulphur, which detracted so much from the value of the old bands, but have, on the 


contrary, a very agreeable perfume. 


They are equal in elasticity and strength to the original, somewhat softer, not liable to be affected by the climate, and are 


Superior in every respect to anything yet introduced for placing round and securing papers and parcels of every description. Price, from Sixpence per Box, in 


assorted sizes. 


SOLID INK. 


PERRY and CO.’S PROPELLING AND WITHDRAWING PENCILS can now be had fitted with 


Two inches of solid ink in each pencil. 


at 3d., 6d., and 1s. each, and upwards. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS: WHOLESALE at 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN AND CELEBRATED DOUBLE 


37, RED LION SQUARE, 
PATENT PERRYIAN PENS. 


ted, Blue, and Black Solid Ink, 


and 3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
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[Aprit, 1863, 








D. NUTT'’S 


POPULAR ELEMENTARY WORKS. 


yublished, &vo. cloth, price 6s, 


Just J 
GRAMMATOLOGIE FRANCAISE: 
Fifty Introductory Examination Paper 
numerous Extracts in Prose and Poetry; En 1 and 
French Idioms; Letters for Translation; (Questions on 
French Grammar and Syntax, &c., &c. By M. MASSE. 


Series of 


containing 


Just published, 12mo. neat cloth, 4s. 6 on . 

An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of GE MAN 
AUTHORS: a Reading-book for the Junior Classes of 
Schools and College With Notes especially Etymologic l, 
By Dr, A. HEIMANN, Professor of German at the Univer- 
sity College. 

Just published, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 64. 2 

The METHOD of FRENCH METHODS: a 
Practical French Grammar. By C. BADOIS. 

NEW FRENCH READING-BOOKS POR SCHOOLS, 

CONTES, EMILE SOUVESTRE. Edited, with 
Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory, and a short Bio- 
traphy of the Author, by AUGUSTUS JESSOP, M.A., 

ead Master of King Edward VI. School, Norwich, Second 
cdition, revised, 12mo. cloth, 3s 
he editor has performed his task well, both his bio- 
graphy and notes being excellent.” —Athenwum. 

BIOGRAPHIES MILITAIRES: a French Book for 
Military Students, containing Sketches of the Lives of the 
following Eminent Warriors: Dug in, Bayard, Turenne, 
Saxe, Moreau, Ney, Kleber. By T. KARCHER, French 
Master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 12mo, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

“ This will be found an excellent gift-book.'’—Atlas. 
LATIN.—By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS. 
LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward VI. Latin Grammar. Second 

Thousand. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

LATIN DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with a 
Lexicon and Notes. 
cloth. 

GREEK.—By the same Author. 

GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 


of the Greek Delectus 1 the Rev. C. Worpswortu’s | 


Grammar. With a Lexicon. Second Thousand. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

GREEK DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with a 
Lexicon and Appendix. Eleventh Thousand, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 

The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK; with Prolego- 
mena, Notes and References, for the Use of Schools and 
Colleges. Crown 8vo. 9s. cloth 
*,* The Parts may still be had separately—St. Matthew, 

Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, Is. 6d.; St. Luke, 2s. ; 

St. John, 2s.—Specimen Prospectuses on application. 

GERMAN. 

FROEMBLINGS’ ELEMENTS of the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. Price Is. 6d, 

LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES, in Prose and 

¢, Verse, with a close English Translation and Notes, 

; Adapted to the Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations. 
12mo. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

OLLENDORFF’S NEW and EASY METHOD of 
Learning the German Language. Translated (unabridged) 
from the original French Edition, by HENRY W. 
DULCKEN, 12mo., 5s. 6d. cloth.—Key to Ditto, 12mo 

6d, cloth. 


Thousand. 12mo. 3s. 6d. | 


MATTHAY’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth 

TIARK’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE, Thirteenth Edition. 12mo. 6s. 


cioth, 


| TIARK’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 


Tenth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


TIARK’S EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of his 
German Grammar. Eleventh Edition. 12mo. 3s. cloth.— 
Key to ditto, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


| TIARK’S INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, with 


Reader and Exercises. Ninth Edition. 12mo. 3s, 6d. cloth, 


HEIMANN’S (Dr., Professor at the London 
University) FIRST GERMAN READING-BOOK, With 
Notes. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS ontheELEMENTS 
of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Third Edition, revised. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth, 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH into GERMAN. Second Editiun, corrected and 
augmented, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

HEIMANN’S DECLENSION of GERMAN SUB- 
STANTIVES. 12mo., 1s. sewed. 

ERMELER’S (C. IF.) GERMAN READING- 
BOOK. Adapted to the Use of Students by Dr. A. HEI- 


MANN. 12mo. 5s. cloth, 


| The MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversations in 


English, French, and German, with Rules for Pronuncia- 
tion, and copious Vocabulary. By Dr. BARTELS. Fourth 
Edition. Square 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


The MODERN LINGUIST, in English and German 
(only). Fitth Edition, 18mo. 2s, 6d. cloth. 
GRAESER’S THESAU RUS of GERMAN POETRY, 
consisting of Four Hundred and Fifty Select Pieces by the 
most celebrated Authors, from the Classical Period to the 
Present Day. With Explanatory Notes, &c. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 480, price 6s. 6d. cloth. 
BERNARD'S GERMAN EQUIVALENTS for 
English Thoughts. 12mo. 5s, cloth. 
FISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, on an 
y new principle: a Story by FRANZ HOFFMAN, 
y translated, with copious Grammatical Notes, 
Explanation of Idioms, and an Elementary German 
Grammar. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 5s. 


cloth. 
FRENCH. 


A COMPLETE TREATISE of FRENCH GRAM- 


MAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. By 0. C 
ANGOVILLE, French Master at Winchester College. 
Third Ec n. 12mo. 6s. 6d. rozn. 

SCHOPWINKEL’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
GRAMMAR.  8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

MANIER’S FRENCH READER. In Two Parts. 
32mo. 2s. neat cloth. 

MANIER’S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE and WORD 
Books, after the Plan of the Abbe Bossuet. 32mo. Is. 
each, stiff wrappers. 

BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversa- 
tions in English and French. Sixth Edition. Pocket 
size, 2s. cloth. 


London: D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 


EASTER DECORATIONS FOR CHURCHES. 


| age QUEEN _ the 


LADY’S WEEKLY JOURNAL, of MARCH 21, 


. contains an Essay on THE EASTER DECORATIONof CHURCHES t gives fullinstructions for such Decora- 
ys, and be accompanied by various Designs, Texts, Illuminated Letters, and other Illustrations, 


Orders should be sent early. Price 6d. A copy post free for eight stamps 


346, STRA 


ND, W.C. 


EASTER DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 


Price One Shilling, demy 8vo., in coloured wrapper; by post Thirteenpence, 


EASTER DECORATION 


OF CHURCHES 


WITH WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By the Rev. EDWARD IL. CUTTS, B.A.. 


the Essex Archxological Society, Author of “‘ An Essay on Church Furniture and Decoration,” &c. 


MepPres SELECT LIBRARY. 
4 NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Many copies of all the best Works of the Season and of the 
past twenty years are in circulation at Mudie’s Library, 
Lists of Works recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies p - giaaai for Sale will be forwarded postage free on 
application. 
CHARLES Epwarp Mupir, New Oxford-street. London 
Branch Establishments. Manchester and Birmingham, — 


jf eUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, 
+ NOTICE. 

C. E. Mudie begs to inform the public that he is now pre. 
pared to supply One Hundred Volumes at one time of Bookg 
suitable for Factories, Warehouses, Town and Village Libra. 
ries and Reading Rooms, at the unusally low rate of Ten 
Guineas per annum. 

Catalogues will be forwarded on application. 

New Oxford-street, March 28. 1863. 


M UDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


The April Number of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR 
will be ready early next week. It will be forwarded, postage 
free, on application to all Subscribers, and to the Secretaries 
of ot em giaall Institutions and Book Clubs throughout the 
Kingdom. 

New Oxford-street, March 28, 1863, 
PRESENTATION VOLUME. 
Now ready, price 2ls., handsomely bound in cloth boards 
VOLUME II. of 


THE QUEEN: 
THE LADY’S WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
Besides a varied Collection of most interesting matter, this 
Volume contains upwards of ONE HUNDRED WOOD. 
CUT ILLUSTRATIONS, and the following PATTERNS 
and DESIGNS for the LADY’S WORK TABLE :— 
Andalusian Vest. Dress Trimming in Cordon 
Antimacassar, Raised Crochet 3raid and Crochet. 
Bohemian Bead Bracket | Embroidered Insertion, 
Trimming. | Fender Stool. design for. 
Border and Initials for Pocket | Garibaldi Shirt in White 
Handkerchiefs, Cashmere. 
Boa, knitted. Hood. 
Boots and Shoes. Initial Letters for Hand- 
Braided Circular Table Cover. kerchiefs, 
3raiding Antimacassar. | Knitted Shetland Shawl. 
Garibaldi Bodice. Limerick Lace Lappet. 
Broderie Handkerchief. Medallion in Open Em 
Broderie Insertions for Pet- broidery. 
ticoats, &c. Netted Lace. 
Broderie Flounce. Open Insertion. 
Child’s Dress, Paper Flower Making. 
Child’s Frock in Muslin Em- | Parasol, Péint Lace. 
broidery. Pelerine, 2 la Valliere. 
‘loth Bracket Trimming. Petticoat. 
Collar and Cuffs,embroidered | Rosettes for Ladies’ Boots 
Collar in Satin Stitch, with and Slippers. 
Embroidered Linen. Sachet Braiding. 
Collar and Cuffs,“Engrélure.” | Scripture Texts. 
Crochet Antimacassar. Shawl Border, Braid Applique 
Crochet Cover for Sofa Pil- | Sleeves and Collar, Muslin 
lows, Embroidery. 
Crochet Lace, Slipper, design for, 
Crochet Pincushion Star. Smoking Cap. 
Crochet Mat for Flower Vases, | Sofa Cushion. 
Crosses and Sacred Mono-  Tatting. 
grams. Urn Stand. 
Circular Table Cover, Window Curtains, border for, 
D'Oyleys. Netted. 
May be had by order of any Bookseller, or direct from the 
Office, 316, Strand, W.C, 


PRESENTATION VOLUME. 
Now ready, price 21s, handsomely bound in cloth, 
VOLUME THE FIRST of 


THE QUEEN: 
THE LADY’S WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
Containing 330 Engravings, including: 
1, PORTRAITS of the following DISTINGUISHED and 
POPULAR PERSONAGES. 
' Lacordaire, Pere. 
MacClel!lan, General. 
Martineau, Miss. 
Mason, Mr. 
Nightingale, Miss. 
Orleans Family. 
Peel, Sir Robert. 
Pope Pius IX. and his 
Councillors. 
Portugal, King of. 
Prussia, King of. 
Prussia, Queen of. 
| Saqui, Madame. 


About, Edmond. 
Alice, Princess, 
Andrews, Mrs. 
Austria, Empress of. 
Becker, Oscar. 
Bonheur, Rosa. 
Cambridge, Princess Mary. 
Consort, the Prince. 
Deerfoot. 
Dilke, Mr. 
Duncombe, Thomas, 
Eglinton, Earl of, 
Ernst IL, Duke of Saxe 
Coburg-Gotha. Slidell, Mr. 

Fairbairn, Thomas, | St. Hilaire, Geoffroy. 
Fechter. Tennent, Sir Jas. Emerson. 
Hill, Guinness. Wellington, Duchess of. 
Hill, Mrs. | 
2, One Hundred and Forty-seven ILLUSTRATIONS and 

DESIGNS for NEEDLEWORK; and 
3. Twenty COLOURED DRAWINGS and SUPPLEMENTS, 

FASHION PLATES, &c. &c., of which the following 
is a list: 


CONTENTS: 
DECORATIONS FOR EASTER. | 
THE SCHOOL FEAST | 
HARVEST THANKSGIVING. | 
CONFIRMATION 


Photograph of Her Majesty, by Mayall. Fashion Plate. 
Pocket Handkerchief, traced ready for working. 
Six Fashion Plates, Coloured. 
toyal Tiger Slipper, for Wool-work, . 
Bengal Rose: Illustrating the Art of Paper Flower-making. 
Fashionable Mantles. 
Hand-screen in Bead-work. 
Photograph of the late Prince Consort, by Mayall. 
| The Blind Beggar. (Plate.) > 
| Camellia: to Illustrate the Art of Paper Flower-making. 
| Medallion Border for Wool-work. 
Carriage Toilet and Ball Dress, \ 
Scarlet Poppy : to Iliustrate the Art of Paper Flower-making. 
The Pet Kid. In Eidography. 
Banner Screen for Bead-work. 

Price 21s. in cloth boards. To be had by order of any 

Bookseller, or direct from the Otfice— 


346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From the Ant Journat.—" Mr. Cutts discusses the subject in a true Churchman-like spirit, without an approach to 
those customs or acts of ecclesiastical decoration which the sincere Protestant abjures. His purpose is to show how orna- 
mentation may be carried out decorously, appropriately, and artistically; he illustrates his principles by a considerable 
number of woodcuts, showing the effect of the work upon the various parts of the church. The reputation of an arche- 
ologist which the author enjoys eminently qualifies him for the task he has undertaken ; aud we have no doubt that the 
little volume will long be a text-book of such matters for the clergy and churcliwardens of the Church of England.” 

** 4 practical and safe guide.’”"—Zssex and West Suffolk Gazette. 





*,* The “ PATTERN ALPHABETS” referred to in this volume, anp CoLours FoR WRITING TuEM, may be had of 
JAMES BROOK, Esq., Architect, 5, Bloomsbury-square, London, W.C, The Alphabets are made in two styles and of 
two sizes (6 inches and 3 inches), and are sold at 2s. 9d. the set of two, post free. Orders should be accompanied by 
postage stamps for the amount. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W,C. ; and by order of any Bookseller. 


—— 
— - = — 


Printed and published by JoHN CRocKForD, at 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London, W,C., inthe County of Middlesex. 
April, 1863, 
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